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THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that.the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 


“meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 


himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the. Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s St. Pazl’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming /utroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. | 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 

thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
‘mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff, and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
Oxrorp, Whitsuntide, 1895. 


PREEPACE 1O THE SECOND. EDITION 


WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested 
care of friends for many small corrections. We desire to 
thank especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the 
Revs. F. E. Brightman, W. O. Burrows, and R. B. Rackham. 
References have been inserted, where necessary, to the 
edition of 4 Ezra by the late Mr. Bensly, published in 
Texts and Studies, iii. 2. No more extensive recasting 
of the commentary has been attempted. 


Oxrorp, Lent, 1896. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


THE demand for a new Edition has come upon us so 
suddenly in the midst of other work, that we have again 
confined ourselves to small corrections, the knowledge of 
which we owe to the kindness of many friends and critics. 
We have especially to thank Dr. Carl Clemen of Halle, 
not only for a useful and helpful review in the Z/eo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, No. 26, Nov. 7, 1896, p. 590, but 
also for privately communicating to us a list of misprints. 
We have also to thank the Rev. H. T. Purchas of New 
Zealand, Mr. John Humphrey Barbour of the U.S.A., 
and the Rev. C. Plummer for corrections and suggestions. 
We should like also to refer to an article in the Expositor 
(Vol. IV, 1896, p. 124) by the late Rev. J. Barmby, on Zhe 
Meaning of the ‘Righteousness of God’ in the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which he works out more fully the opinions to 
which we referred on p. 24. We are glad again to express 
our obligations to him and our sense of the loss of one who 
was a vigorous and original worker both in Church History 
and in New Testament Exegesis. 

We can only now chronicle the appearance of the first 
volume of the elaborate Linleitung in das N.T. (Leipzig, 
1897) of Dr. Zahn, which discusses the questions relating 
to the Epistle with the writer's accustomed thoroughness 
and learning, a new ‘improved’ edition of the Zinleitung of 
Dr. B. Weiss, and an edition of the Greek text of the 
Pauline Epistles with concise commentary by the same 
author. Both these works have appeared during the present 
year. The volume of essays dedicated to Dr. B. Weiss 
on his seventieth birthday, Theol. Studien &c. (Gottingen, 
1897), contains two papers which have a bearing upon the 
Epistle, Zur paulinischen Théodicée by Dr. Ernst Kiihl, and 
Beitrage zur paulin. Rhetorik by Dr. Joh. Weiss. Weshould 
hope to take account of these and other works if at some 
future time we are permitted to undertake a fuller revision 
of our commentary. 


WS: 
A Car. 


Oxrorp, December, 1897. 
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§ 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary ’. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city’. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome®.’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language *. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, The Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Roémischen Kaisserretchs unter 
der Regierung des Nero. 

2 Rom. i, 8-15. 

Pe Ncis xi) 20s XXII. TT. 

* Phil. i. 27; iii. 20; Eph. ii. 19; Acts xxiii. 1. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it’. The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Paul 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘ We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such 2,’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quznguennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest périod of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus *. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


+ 2 Thess. ii, 7 6 xaréxov, 6 7d karéxov. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (¢. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii, 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O.T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (76 
“atéxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 xaréxwy), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
a generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
ot society. 

> Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 147, 148; cf. also pp. 60, 
70, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Bzblical Lssays, pp. 202-205. 

° Aur, Victor, Caes. 5, Lpit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinguennio. The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 57, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


quinguennium may have been suggested by the certamen quinguennale which 
Nero founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, imép 74s owrnpias Tis Te dvapovns Tov 
uparous aitod, Dio, Zfit. 1xi. 21; Tac. Ann. xiv. 203 Suet. Vero 12; cf. the 
coins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 282, 47-65. CER. QUINQ. 
ROM. CO. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence’. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed®. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened *. Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight >— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire®. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


* For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. cit. Pp: 56,573 
W.T. Armold, Zhe Roman System of Provincial Administration, PP: 135, 1373 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. x 

? Suetonius, Vero 16. Schiller, p. 420. Ic 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 382: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Forderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kénnen gegriindete Vorwiirfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhaltnisse hier 
tuhig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen hasi«n’’ 

{ Tac. AniNaN, 20021 aS 


> Arnold, p. 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca? also who was ruling in 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of theEmpire. Itis a strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old régime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. D. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution? Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence ; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. | 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just | 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the | 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of | 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there | 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity | 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding | 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for | 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which | 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. The Emperor must have | 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of | 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept | 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation®, | 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


- 1 See Lightfoot, S¢. Paul and Seneca, Philippians, p. 208. To this period 
of his life belong the dtoxoAokivrwots, the De Clementia, the De V aa Beata, 
the De Beneficiis, and the De Constantia Sapientzs. See Teuffel, Hestory of 
Ron Literature, translated by Warr, il. 42. 

* "Vac. Ann. xiv. 42-45. 

3 Chrysostom, Hom. in Act. App. 46, 3» 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society 3. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. ‘The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year 58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy. 


§ 2. THE JEWS IN ROME? 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object.. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. Z. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Romanname. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (zs) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “Héuxos Evodov mpeoBevrijs Savaryopelray Tov Kata Bwonopoy, 
and ”“Agmoupyos Biopdoou vids Epunveds Zapyaroy Bworopavds 5207. 

2 Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

3 Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him to | 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, Mezdtest. Zettgesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

_ (2) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas * (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan? (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139°. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
‘Hispalus *. 

This. was only preliminary contact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in s.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own %, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre7; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 

_a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber®, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ ‘The Jews’ quarter 
was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and has been 
finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


1 5 Mace. viii. 17-32.. 21 Macc. xii. I-4, 16. 

8 y Macc. xiv. 24; xv. 15-24, 

4 This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.): /udaeos gui Sabazi Jovis cult Romanos inficere mores 
conati sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey. 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. <i eee ‘ 

6 Tt was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. IO). 

7 Sueton. Caesar 84. : 

® This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschreibung a. 
Stadt Rom, Il. iii. 578). 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers, 
It was still under the Republic (B.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it?. Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura* 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Avyovornowor and ’Aypummnocoe (i. e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ¢ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community, Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S, Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber >. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared °. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


1 The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the. 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

Joseph. Amt. XVII. xi. 1; B. 7. IL. vi. 1, 

* There is mention of an dpxar X:Bovpnolwy, C. 7. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassung d. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, p. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoerium (ibid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of, cit. p. 21). 

° Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
gos Bee above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (0p. cit. 
p. 46 ff.). 

® Tacitus, Anaad. ii. 85 sz 0b gravitatem caeli interissent, vile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (A.D. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii, 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
_Jewish quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus®.’ There is at 
least a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion *. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon zmpzulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
‘Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiant, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed e¢ cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis (nam nec nomintis certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benignt- 
tate compositum est (Afol. 3; cf. Justin, Afol. i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (PA7lippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to Jead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch of Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvil. 5; xiv. 193 


1 Leg. ad Caium 44, 45 
2S, 4S ; 

2 Sueton. Claud. 25 Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. 

3 Dio Cassius, lx. 6 rods re “Iovdalous, mAcovdcayTas avbis ore Xaderés dy 

is Bs I A Nes sis Zz 

dvev Tapayfs 76 Tod 6xA0D opav THs TéAEwS eipxOnvat, out efnAage HEV, TY Be 
5) marpiw vopw Biw xpwpévous exérevoe pr ovvadpoiferOau, Tas TE éraipeias 
émavaxGeiaas i710 Tov Tatov déAvoe. 
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xiii. 50). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true!. 


The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose but 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour?. Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona gra/a at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent.as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs *, 


(2) Organtzation. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and ‘they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Ams XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the ddrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. SBesides this in ‘the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 A.D.) 


1 A suggestion was made in the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘why the Church of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out of the synagogue. 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restored Jewish 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unofficially, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
ee ‘Le years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spoken against ”’ 

P- 175). 

2 Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 

* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 éo7t kal mapa Tots Pwpators 70 yevos TOvTO, KoAoVabey 
pey TorAduis avfyoey dé émt mAciorov, wore Kat els mappyoiay ths vopicews 
€xviKnoa. 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 


There was some natural difference between the East and the | 


West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepovoia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpeoBurepor), The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxovres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the dpyovres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body?. The senate had its ‘ president’ (yepoverdpxns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxiovvdywyos, 
apxtovveywyor). Under him would be the isnperns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. ‘The priests as such had no special s¢a/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘ father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
ordtns Or patronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Social status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch ?). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod Agrippa1). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agr7ppest? and Augustesi). These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schiirer (Gemeindeverf. p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the dpx:ovvaywyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the yepovoidpyns political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 

2 Jos. Ant. XV. x.1; XVII. i. 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay’. Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains ”. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained *. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And _ his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


} The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

2 The passages on which this description is based are well known. Syal/ 
Trades; Martial, Zpig. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13,14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. iii. 143 vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Sag. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

3 Horace, Sat. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and conyenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Zextes relatifs au Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find’ the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
“every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of | 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women, ‘those who worshipped God’ (edoeBeis, ceBcpevor, 
ocBdpevor Tov Oedv, PoBovpevor tov Gedy) Of the Acts of the Apostles. / 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity *. 


§ 3. THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they; 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Saz. xiv. 96 ff. : 

2 See the very ample collection of material on this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

® Constat ttaque temporibus apostolorum Tudaeos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romano agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent... Romants autem trasct 
non debuit, sed et laudare fidem wlorum; quia nulla insignia virtulum 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14 f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21 ; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’. And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another ; the moving of troops 


videntes, nec aliguem apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi ritu licet Tudaico 
(S. Ambrosii Off. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini). We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence on the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

* «The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedlander, 
Sitlengeschichte Roms, ii. 3). 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporta. We maysay that the three great | 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 

Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- | 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘kinsmen’—i.e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. Ifcoming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter’s 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
bom Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechesis, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
brought away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 
Church. 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague to 
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' earry a clear conclusion’. Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. ‘This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8; xvi. 19, &c.), and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor”, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
as the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
1 Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation ®. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there‘; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (¢. 115 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize®; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (¢. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth®. But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus’. By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian® and Caius of Rome® explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (ra tpéaia) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, d4pokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 11 ff. 

2 On this practice, see Biesenthal, Trostschretben an die Hebrier, p. 3 ff. ; 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, S¢. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar IIL. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion (_/udatstzce Christianity, p. 155). f 

8 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take évy BaBvAdu in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Sibyll. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars 
mentioned above and Déllinger, but Renan and the Tiibingen school generally. 


4 Ad Cor. v. 4 ff. 5 Ad Rom. iv. 3. 
6 Kus. Z. Z. Il. xxv. 8. ™ Adv. Haer. iI. iii. 2, 3. 
8 Scorp. 153 De Praescript. 36. 2 Hus, 7. 2. 1). xxv.i6) 7: 


10 There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark ot the place of martyrdom (a famous 
‘terebinth’ near the zaumachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. e¢ Paul. 63) and 
a ‘pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (memoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Afokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 21; De Waal, Dre 
Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p. 14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hieronymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) ?. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. ‘The iradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century*, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (¢. 175-190 A.D.)°. 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise ® There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


* The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Léber Pontif- 
calts i. evi f. : 

? So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii, 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter’s Dee Afostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 f., 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaeo- 
logical details. 

3 Lightfoot, of. c7t. i. 259 ff.; 333. 

* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333- 587070. py 3336 

6 Apokr. Apostelgesch. il, 27, 69. 
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(i.e, about 41-42 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

i was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit 2 toto, his criticism seems to us too drastic?. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 

* On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation 2. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul®. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome*: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date *, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 Tt is significant that on this point Weizsacker parts company from Lipsius 
Apost. Zettalt. p. 485). : 
bop. cit. p. i ff. 3 Tbid. p. 28 ff. 

* [bid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen. ; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay (Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 
point to the great persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay’s arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. ‘The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix—xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (rav 
mpomdropa jpev kara odpxa). ‘To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in 1 Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as ddcAgoi pou (which would be just as possible if they were con- 


verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 


an earlier state under the Law (6 vopos vv. 1, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressed 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem fo have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 


Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 





doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 





way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (ipiv 
d¢ Aéyo rois Zveow x.7.d.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 


is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 


the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 








it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles: 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may teke the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca+, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ovyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Sa¢. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 


many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 


had an exception, it was at Rome. 


When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to | 


fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 


companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only | 


be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer. Vil. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. #. £. II. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at| 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to} 
‘labouring’ (komav) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, | 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of komay 1 ‘Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim.v.17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


1 Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30-39, &c. 
Cc 2 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE’ EPISTLE. 


(1) Zime and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
docirinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 


| that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 


a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff).. Inthe 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions. 


? On this collection see an excellent article by Mr. Rendall in The Zxposztor, 
1893, ii. 324 ff, 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey—naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 213 cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57‘. In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of a.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand -by 


1 Jiilicher, in his recent Zindectung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
ruled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 
gather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 
in Ephesus longer than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in The Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 ff.), who would 
place it some years earlier. eet 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year’. His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth’ in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of.the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to: Jerusalem and then 


* Dr. Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (21 years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our x Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
Over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64, The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned to 
the Council of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical character 
of the Acts. 
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to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
- for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work ? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if we begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himselt had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 

frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 

and in the case of 1 Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 

containing a number of questions which he was requested to 

answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 

brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 

‘The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 

and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 

he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 

informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 

it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 

‘of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 

other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 

oS Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 

o _ prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 

“> 4 adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 

the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 

a letter ; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 

principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 

‘stances of the moment. 
It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical, It takes account of the situation as it presented 


vrvie/, * itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
pee eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
tad readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 


_on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this - 

letter of St Paulgiro Grae oak at 


The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 





/ _ only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
af «294 “vw\the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
oLrace of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 


them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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person. When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
‘believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. Ifthe argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’ ; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 








pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 4; Ai 


this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those mapaddces as they are called elsewhere 
(1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. ‘The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before. 


//] 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 


‘. The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 


When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 11; Xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevpatixoy xdpiopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’. This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. ‘That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians. 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


? This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
light and insignificant ; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance. These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.” The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spire (which was only another way of describing the influence of 

hrist Himself?) from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. hints fe Wear? o) wimas 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
avith such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 
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This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind /, 


a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


1 See the notes on ch. viii. g-17 ; compare also ch. vi. I-14. 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well ; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


In the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the , 
fourth and fifth are secondary; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner ;— 
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‘The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have | 


not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 


chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right-| 


eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 


and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for | 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through | 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the | 


history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 


question: “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean? ”— | 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. | 


But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter’s thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—that righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (zdzd. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix—xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical--to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable o1 direct personal verification, From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God. St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
ii. The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. 1-14, 
vill. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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And. the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement. It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is.liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 

“attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form, St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schooliman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


I.—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
8. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 
II.—Doctrinal. 
THe GREAT TuEsts. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 
A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i, 18-v. 21). 
1. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). ; : 
[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath]. 
a, Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) 5 ; : 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32). 
B. [Transitional]. Future judgement without respect of persons such as 
Jew or Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 

(ii.) Standard of judgement : deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11). 

(iii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew ; Law of Con- 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 

y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24); : 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
5. [Parentheticl. Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(i.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
Gili) 28 

(ii.) which no a are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 
(ili. 3, 4). 

(iii.) Yet Coie biel glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8).. 

e. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. g-20). 
2. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31): 
a. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 
(21) 5 

(ii.) in its ie sae as the free gift of God (22-24); 

(iii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the. 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God's righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

8. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
Gi.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 
3- Relation of this New System to O. T. considered in reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. I-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
: on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 

(ii.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 

[so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], 

(iii.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 

[so that he might be the spiritual father of a// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 

(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25) : 

[he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 
4. Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
a. (i.) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. I-4). 

(ii.) That hope guaranteed a fortiort by the Love displayed in 
Christ's Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 

8. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (v. 12-21) : 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 

ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous- 
ness, life (15-17). 

(ii) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 

[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B, Progressive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viii), 

1. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning ?’ 

The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and unjon with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
; fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 
2. The Christian’s Release: what it is, and what it isnot: shown by 
two metaphors. 
a, Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 
8. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; so that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him]. 

3. Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law: met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul.. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

4. Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (viii). 

The Indwelling Spirit. 
a. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4). 
8B. The new régime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (viii. 5-9). 
y. The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (vill. 10-13) ; 
6. also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 
e. That glorious inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22); 
and of the Christian’s hope (vili. 23-25). 
n. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession (viii. 26, 27) ; 
6, and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 
t. Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God’s 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 

C. Problem of Israel's Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. I-5). 

I. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 

a. The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13); 
8. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i.) The absoluteness of God’s choice shown from the O.T. (ix. 
14-18). 
Gi.) A Sey deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 
19-23). 
(iii.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 
2. Cause of the Rejection. 
a. Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
(ii.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
B. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universally preached (x. 14-18). 
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(ii.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God’s Message (x. 19-21). 

3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). 

a. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. I-10). 

B. It is only temporary— 

(i.) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). ; 

(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

y. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result —the final 
restoration of all (xi. 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
IlJ.—Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(5) The Christian’s one debt; the law of love (xiii. 8-10), 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration; the strong and the weak (xiv. 1-xv. 6), 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.—Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle, Proposed visit to 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 
B. Greetings to various persons (xvi. I-16). 
A warning (xvi. 17-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
21-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-27). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 

argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the ~ 

| doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians : 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘the Gospel,’ or ‘ the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
_of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
_ method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work-. 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan: 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
so, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human. 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness. of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the fact that the whole is one great argument, 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its effects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation of God’s purpose for mankind. 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome® to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare *, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence ot Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city*.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation °. 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


* The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. ili. of his work Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

* De Vir. Ll. liii. Tertullianus presbyter nunc demum primus post Victorem 
et Apollonium Latinorum ponttur. P 

* Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

* Juv. Sat. iii, 60 f. ; cf: vi. 187 ff. > Lpig. xiv. 58. 

° Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 286 f. 

” Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. ‘he inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin ; and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew'. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about 1:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I= Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius °, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil ot Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition®. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Aymmnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagion, Kyrte eletson 
and Christe eletson. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called 7raditio and Reddilio Symbolt) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


1 Comp. also Berliner, i. 54. 2 Ap. Caspari, p. 303. _ 

3 Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as natione Italus . . . de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. 2. Z. 1V. xxiii. 11). 

* Bus... Z. V. xiii. 1. : 

6 It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches. It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. ‘The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das Apostolische Symbol, Bd. 1, Leipzig, 


1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin’. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date?, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of. 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get:of the literary activity of the Church of Kome through 
the letters and other writings. preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the pax Lomana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
-a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It-could 
‘stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
‘The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more-exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style. The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness, These groups are: 1, 2 Thess.; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians, 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent Lnlectung 


* More precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excursus, Op. cit. 
p- 466 ff. 
* Kriiger, Altchristl, Lit. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul’, Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in. the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 

_and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. ‘The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under contro]. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic ; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e. g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
,exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us. 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for ? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of orixo: or printed lines. It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 

orixot. (*) (.) G) 

Ch, I. 64 13 14 = 
VIS 51 14 7 8 
iil. 47 20 12 16 
IV. 45 6 14 7 
V. 47 6 15 Be 
VI. 42 8 14 8 
Vil. 49 16 20 5 
VIIL 70 17 26 14 
. IX. 55 8 19 aK) 
X. BG 6 16 9 
XI. 63 16 27 II 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 83° 

“——————__—__——— 
402 
XII. 36 14 12 — 
XIII. 29 II 15 I 
XIV. 4l 1 27 3 
XV. 63 8 24 — 
XVI. 50 q 28 — 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 92 
——___—_————— 
503 


Here the proportion of major points to ozixo: is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402:570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 =1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92: 789, or 1 in 8-6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or I in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
43219, or1in55. ‘This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


? The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than half a line not reckoned. 
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greatly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle. 

Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS. 

orixor () () G) 

Ch. I. 45 4 3 _— 

Il. 40 9 6 ae 

AWGih 36 2 6 — 
{121 15 15 —]j 

IV. 55 8 13 I 

Mp 50 II 17 _ 

VI. 44 2 13 = 

« Total 270 36 58 I 

—_§___—_———_ 

95 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i-ili, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against I in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against I in 1-418. The 
proportion of interrogations is I in 270 compared with 1 in 8-6 or 6.5. 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(1) First would be ¢he natural variation of style which comes 
Srom dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
-second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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1 ‘aBpadp Rom. g, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [oméppa 
‘ABpaap Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
dxpoBvoria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dmoaroAh Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 
dixarodv Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
dicaiwpa Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
dixaiwors Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
karapyetv Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
vopos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
mepitoum Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
oréppa Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere 1. 
Connected with this controversy, though uot quite so directly, would be :— 
dobevns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere I. 
doOeve’s Rom, 4, I Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
doGévera Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere I. 
dobévnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
édeUOepos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
éAevdepody Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
éAevdepia Rom. 1, I Cor. I, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
kavxdc0ar Rom. 5, 1 Cor. 5 (1 v.1.), 2 Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere 3. 
kavxjpwa Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere 2. 
gavxjows Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere I. 
karaxavxacba Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
épedérns Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
épeiAnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
oxavdadov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [oxavdadicew 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v. 1.] 
d@pedciv Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 1: w@péAea Rom. 1; neither elsewhere. 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéypar7ar Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dxpis ob Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 2 (1 v.1.) ;, not elsewhere. 
ép’ dcov xpdvoy Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante causa, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, ¢he czrcumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind, The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. ‘The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. ‘This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


* These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot’s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ in Journ, of 
Class. and Sacr. Phitlol. iii. (1857) 308 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings'us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for she special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. to 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa ody Rom. 8 (or 9 v.1.), Gal. 1; elsewhere 
3: dpa without oby Rom. 1 (or 2 v.1.), 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. P| 
[reya] 
GAG A€éyw Rom. 2. 
Aéyw 5é€ Gal. 2. 
Aéyw oty Rom. 2. 
A€yw 52 TodTo Ort I Cor. I. 
maAw A€éyw 2 Cor. 2. 
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tovro 5& Aéyw Gal. I. 
éyh Maddos Aeyw tiv Ore Gal. 1. 
10d; 700 obv; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. Sea 
ai osv; tis oov; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vi ovv 
épodpev; Rom. 6; ti épodwev; Rom 1.] 
rt Aéyw (A€éyet, &c.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
Siari Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
imép, unusual compounds of— 
imepexreive 2 Cor. I. 
tmepAtav 2 Cor. 2. 
tmepvixav Rom. I. 
imeprepiocevery Rom. 1, 2 Cor. I. 
tmepppovely Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is the employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dicfare had already 
come to mean ‘to compose ’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. HZ. £. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 


the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad lac. 
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Rom. iii. 21-26. 
Nuvi 5& xwpls vdpov Sicacoatyy 


Oeod wepavépwrat, waprupoupévy ind 


Tov vopou Kal Ta mpodntav’ SixaL0- 
atvn 5& Ccod ba misTews "Inood 
Xpiorov cis mavtas Tovs muarevovtas* 
‘ob yap éo7t SiacroAn’ mavres yap 
Huaprov, Kal torepodvra ths Sébgns 
TOU cov’ Sixaovpevor Swpedy TH 
avrod xapitt Sia THs dmoAvTpwoEws 
Ths év X. '1., dv mpoébero 6 eds 
ihacthpiov bid Tis miotews ev TO 
avrov aipvart, eis évdergiw THs Suxco- 
ovvyns avTod, did Thy mdpeow Tov 
mpoyeyovdtwy auaptnudrev év TH 
avoxh Tod Ocod mpds tiv evdeewv 
© ahs Sikaocdvns adrod év TH viv 
Kaip@, eis TO elvan adrov Sikaov Kat 
Sixasovyvta Tov éx micTews “Inaod. 
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EPH. iii, 1-7. 

Tovrov xdpw ey Taddos 5 déopu0s 
Tov XpioTod “Inaod irip tpav tay 
€Ovav,—etye jKovcaTe TH oixovoptay 
THS Xapttos TOD Oeod THs do0cions por 
cis buds, Ort Kata dmonddup eyvo- 
picOn por 7d pvorhpiov, Kabds mpo- 
éypaipa év éAiyw, mpos 5 Stvacbe dva- 
yivweKovTes vuojoa Thy adveciy pov év 
7T® pvotnplw Tod X., b érépais yeveais 
obk éyvmpicbn Tois vivis Tay avOpuTav, 
ws viv dmexardvpOn Tots dylos anooré- 
Aos adrov Kal mpoppras év Tvevpari: 
eivarTa €0vn ovryxAnpovdpa kal ovoowpa 
kat ouupétoxa THs émayyedias év X. I. 
bia TOD evayyeAiou ob éyernOny Sid- 
Kovos Kata rhv Swpedy THS yapiTos ToD 
cod tis Sodcions por Kata Tv évép- 
yevav THs Svvdpews adTov. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad foc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvornpioy on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this puorjpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
gives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. ili. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvorjpiov as in Rom. to the 
same word évdeé, And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
liarity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the ‘telescopic’ method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 
Eph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; il. 5-165 iii. 21- 
26; iv. 11-17; v. 12-14; ix. 22-29; xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph.; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of yap; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments. In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep, to Galatians. 
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Rom. x. 5-8. EPH. iv. 7-11. 
Moons yap ypape dre THY Sixato- ‘Evt 58 éxdorw judy &500n 4 xapis 


oivny tiv é« vépov 6 Toujoas dv- Kata Td wéTpov Ths SwpEas TOD XpioTov. 
Opwmos Choerar év aiTH. % 5 ee 81d A€yer, "AvaBds cis tYos nxXMahw- 
niatews Sixacoadvn oTw Eyer, M2) Tevoey aixpadrwotay, Kal eSwnxe SdpuaTa 
cinns év 7h Kapdia cov Tis dvaBh- ois dvOpwmois. (7d St "AvéBn Th eoTw 
cetat eis Tov odpavdy; (Tod €or, et uty ST Kal KaTéBy eis TA KaTwWTEpA 
Xpordy Kkarayayev'’) #, Tis kata- pépy Ths yas; 6 KaTaBds avrés éore 
Bhoera «is tiv GBvocov; (rotr Kat 6 dvaBds bmepavw mavTww THY odpa- 
€or, Xpiorov é« venpov avayayev.) vay, iva wTAnpwon TA TdvTG.) Kal abTos 
GAA Ti Ayer; “Eyyis cou 70 pjua  EdwKe Tods pev GmooTdAous K.7.A. 
éorv, €v TH GTdpati cov Kal év Th 
Kapdia cov’ TovT’ éoTt TO PHyua THs 
miorews 5 Knpioooper. 

GAL. iv. 25-31. 

Td Se ”A-yap SiG pos éorly ev Th ApaBia, cvororxel Se 7H viv “Iepovcadnp 
Sovrdever yap peta TaV Téxvav aiThs. % 5é dvw ‘Iepovoadijp éAcvdépa éeoTiv, 
hres ort pntynp Hu@v. yéypanrar yap, EvppavOynr1, orcipa 7 od TixTovoa... 
Huets 5é, AdeAHol, Kata “IoadKk emaryyeAlas Téxva eopev, GA GoTEp TOTE 6 
KaTa odpka yevyndels eSiwxe Tov KaTa Tvedua, ovTw Kal viv. GAA Th AEYeEL 
H yeapn ; “ExBare tiv madicxnv nat Tov vidv adrijs, ov yap pt) KAnpovoynjon 
6 vids THs madionns pera Tov viod THs eAevOEpas. 615, GdeAol, ovK eapev 
madionns Téexva, GAAA THS éAevOEepas. 


Tt would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. cp. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans? 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity .’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


1 Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. to 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad Joc, and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

2 Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol., ut stp., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 
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(1) Authorities. "The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (ov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Lniroduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 


(1) Grerx Manuscrirts. 
Primary unctals. 


NS Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai ; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
$8” contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
N° attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
N° attributed to the beginning of saec. vil. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as Nc@ and 
Neb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 15331 (Batiffol, Za Vatecane de Paul wi a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 
The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii. 5 xa|ra dé rnvy . . . Und Tov vdpou 

1 Dr. Gregory would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 (Prodeg. 

p- 360), but M. Batiffol could find no trace of the MS. in the earlier lists. 
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iii. 21; ix. 6 ody ofoy... édv X. 15: Xi, 31 Amei]Onoav ro 
. . « TANpopa Xili. TO. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, IadAos . . . dyamnrois Ocov 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 dtecabbecoy .. » ehevperas Kakav i, 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des- Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augza 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Hathos . . . &v 16 vd[yo] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. 1 ddwpicpévos . . . riotews 
i. 5, and ii. 16 ra xpumra . . . vdpov ns ii. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS. with A (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Azlettung zur Griech. 
Laliographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature SndvAros SxdrTos eye eypaypa. The resemblance of the 
handw riting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the Mélanges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society’s series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. ciii. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.” The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents none of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellenict who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 475n, and 
compare Berger, Hestoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. L. wt sap.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. RAB C are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEF G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle: see below. 
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47- 
67. 


71. 
80. 


93- 


1 Or 
as 


Secondary unctals. 


Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd A€éyw to the end is missing. 

Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
ans at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 
plete. 

Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul., Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [dmoAoyou |pevwy .. . 
H adicia AlpOv] ili. 5; viii. 35 Oeds 6 Simaidy... iva % Kal’ éxAoynv] 
ix. II; xi. 22 «al dmoroplay .. . Ovoiay xii. I are missing. 

Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Laura on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, Z’Addaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Revue Leblique 

© for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

(= Evy. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 

(= Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.’ 

(= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 a.p. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

(= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

(= Evy. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

Saec. xi. Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

(= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 

Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

(= Act. 73), saec. xi. In the Vatican. } 

(= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only in 
a few places. 


137. (=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xili-xiv. At Paris. 
252. (Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evv. 480. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Greg., 


spicuous readings in the commentary, { i ‘ 
by Hort (Zztrod. p. 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with his 


‘Codex Pamphili’ (see below). 


224 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Written on 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 


These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 
partly those on which stress is laid 


e€ 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (2. 7: Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp- xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the ‘fourth scribe’ of N wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
N with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stzchometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of S would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that N had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius', that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least przma facze, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egypuan, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities. 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. N especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘ Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘ Western’ or 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in N had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of N since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of &® embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of N° first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N in a third and 
X°? in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


NeH, Arm., Euthal. 
A number of scholars working on % have thrown ont suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to briag them into 
some further connexion with NB. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, as we have 


1 A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
NB as nur ein Spiegelbild einer witlkiirlich fixterten Recension des vierten 
Jahrhunderts Der Cyprianische Text d, Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1892, p. 24)- 
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said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of its connexion with 
the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus states expressly 
that the MS. was corrected ‘ with the copy at Caesarea in the library of the 
holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 1893, Dr. Rendel 
Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. and Euthalius 
(Stichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. Corssen in the 
second of the two programmes cited below (p. 12). Early in 1894 Herr 
W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungew a series of Text-kritische Studien zum N.T., in the course of 
which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not only adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of N (N°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphic terms of a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
pared by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison’ 
(i. e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
full use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N¢ and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus'. Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
a further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (Jutrod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of Gas E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/utrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (Epp. Paulin, Codd. Aug. Boern. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


2 Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius have 
been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in Texts and 
Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pamphili are 
shown to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Still it is probable that the authorities 
in question are really connected, and that there are elements in their text which 
may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Caesarean Library on 


the other. 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled in this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do-not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola e¢ 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
otixo.), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society’s facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evy. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evy. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence—Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A.D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Specu/um. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii. 1; and he, 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Speculum contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xy. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely withont the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should, 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far us 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between. earlier and later 
readings. ‘The instances in which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
compared with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest to 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 


_what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 


have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘ Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Deasessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DE FG; NB; NACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; 8 B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; SACLP would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian. The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘ Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘Western,’ which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
ition of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (=‘ Western’), the B-text (=‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the e-text or o-text (=‘Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘$-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 8}, 
8?, &c., «1, o”, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also occasionally with the B-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles. One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of 8° and Arm. Snfficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 
place. 

The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
5- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 
type is diminished in value; (ili) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of B in combination with one or two other authorities which have con- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 8-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 
polations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants | 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

E. g. ili. 9 ri mpoxaréxopev mépiocoy ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. al. : ri oby - 

mpoexdueba ; rel. 

iv. 19 ov xatevénoeyvy DEF G, &c. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. a/.: 
Karevonoev S A BC al. 

V. 14 éml rods duaprhoavras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codd. Lat. ap. 
Aug., Ambrstr.: éml rods pz) duaprnoaytas rel. 

vii. 6 tov Oavarou DE F G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: dnodavévres rel, 

xil. Il 7@ Kaip@ Sovrevovres D* ¥ G, Codd. Lat. ap. Hieron. af. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : 7 Kupiw dovAevortes rel. 
13 Tals pveiars Tov dyiov D* FG, Codd. ap. Theod. Mops. af. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. @/.: rats xpeiais Tov ayiwy rel. | These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance to accidental 
errors of transcription. | 

XV. 13 mAnpopopnoa BE G: mAnpioa rel. 
22 modAAdus BDE FG: 1a moaaa rel. 
31 Swpopopia BD* F G, Ambrstr.:; Si:axovia rel. 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
with the unmistakably Western authorities. And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
+mpa@rov i. 16; om. yap ili. 2; om. TH mlore v. 2; *ins. pév vi. 21; bid 70 
€voikovv avrov Tvedpua viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. Ingots and *om. é« vexpay viii. 34; 7) SiaOHKn ix. 4; ins. 
ovy ix. 19; *d7: after yéuou and *fadrd ins. after moujoas x. 5; év [rors] x. 
20; *om. ydp xiv. 5; om. ctv, dmodwoe, tom. 7TH Oc xiv. 12; *add 7) cxav- 
SariCerar 7) doGevet xiv. 21; Huas xv. 73 THY [Kavynoww] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by N*%. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 ei 5€ é€ pyar 
overt (om. éori B) yxapus’ érel 70 Epyov ovKére Eat! apis (sic B; Epyov al.) 
is shared by Bwith NeL. In the instances marked with +, and in xv. 13 
mAnpopopnoa, Bagrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. “Inoous) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G ; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 8-group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponNAC. This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS, really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. rz, The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. ' 

(iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
it is deserted by all or nearly all other uncials. Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the Ce 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 


iv. I om, ebpneevat, 

v. 6 «i ye. 

vil. 25 xdpis TO Ocd. 

viii. 24 5 ydp BAéme, tis CAmicer ; 
X. 9 70 phya.. 


xiv. 13 om. mpécxoppa... 7%}. 


xv. 19 Hvevpyaros without addition. 


. St Kupuos ‘Ingods. 


As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 


mentary, they need only be referred to here. 


considerable attractions. 
ix. 23 om. wal. 
xvi. 27 om. @. 


Two more readings present 


They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 


construction. 


The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 
the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. 


Such exceptions 


there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 


among them. 


Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13) 


39, 32. 


But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistl es are compared : 


Rom. ix. 25 KaAéow tov ob} Aady 
pov Aady pou, Kal Tiv ovK iyyaTn- 

Z ; 
wevnv NYT LEVY. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 mpogéxopav TO 
AlOw Tod TpOTKOMMATOS, Kaers 
yéypanrat, Ld0v, TiOnme ev Tidy 
AlOov a pocképparos kal mwéq- 
pav cnavdddov' nal 6 mratevwv 
ér aiT@ ov KaTaLoxuYOT- 
oeTal. 


Rom. xii. I wapaotnoa Ta owpara 
tyav Ovoiay (aoav, ayiav, ed apec- 
TO TG O€G, TH AoyKIV AaTpeEiav 
es 
bpOv. 

/ Rota) exit Ba Ovex PaTi- 
(cab TO aid TovTw. 


‘ 


1 Peter ii. 10 of moTé 0d Aads, viv 
dé Aads Ocod, of od Hrenuévan, viv 
5e ehenbevres. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 “Id0v, riOnpe ev 
Zi@v Aldor acpoyaviatoy enhenror, 
évri pov" kal 6 mioTEvwy én” avTe 
ov pr kaTaroxvvOp 2 eee OUTCS, 
éyevnOn «is eepariy yevias, 8 kal 
AlOos mpookopparos Kat TET pA 
oKxavddadrou, ot Tpogkdmrovar TT 
Aoyw dme.Oodyres, eis 8 nal éré- 
Onoav, 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxar mevparinds 
Ovoias edmpoadextovs @cd ud I. 
Xp. 


1 Peter i. 14 Bn ovoxnHars (6- 
pevo Tats mpoTepov év TH ayvoia ipav 
émOupias. 
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The following passages seem 
thoughts and words: 


Rom. xil. 3 GAAd pove eis 7d 
owppoveiv... 
6 €xovtes 5 YXaplopata Kata 
THY xXapiv THY Bobcicay Huiv did- 
“gopa...cire Stanxoviavy, wv TH 
Siarovia... 
3 €xaoTw ws 
PETpoV TicTEwWS, 
Cf. also Rom, xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
alt, CE Bey, 


6 Ocds éepepice 


Rom. xii. 9  dyarn dvumTo- 
KpiTos...10 TH Plrdadedgia 
eis GAAHAOVS pddaTopyou. 


Rom. xii. 16 7d abr eis GAAHAOUS 
ppovodytTes’ un Ta tra ppo- 
vovvTes, GAAA Tois Tamervois 
ovvamaydopmevot, ui) yiveoOe ppovipot 
Tap éavTots. 

17 pndevl wakdv aytt Kakod 
admod:ddévres’ mpovoovpevor Kara. 
évwmioy TavTwy avOpwTav" 

18 «i duvardy, TO e€ budv, pera, 
navTwy avOpwrav eipnvevorTes. 


Cf. also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom. xili, 1 maca Wuyi) éfovoiars 
umepexXovaats wtmotaccécbu 
> \ my 2 , > AJ xX lal 
ov yap éoTw éfovoia ei pr) b1d Oc od, 
ai 5&8 otca ind Oeod TeTaypeva 
cioiv... 

3 of yap dpxovres ovk cict pdBos 

es es fe os a 
TO ayad@ EPYe, aAXa, TH KAKQ. ae 

4 O€o0v yap diakovos éoT, Ek- 

> > \ lal x \ , 
Scxos eis 6pyiv TH TO KakOY TpAac- 
oovTlL... 

7 amddoTe mao Tas dperdds’ TO 
Tov pdbpoy Tov Popov, T@ TO TéXdos 
70 TéA0S, TH TOV PbBov Tov PbBor, 

lal \ i 
TO TV TLYNY TH TLLNV. 
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to be modelled on St. Paul’s 


1 Peter iv. 7-11 mdvtav 5é 7d TéXos 
HYYKE THppovnaare ow Kal v1n- 
Ware eis mpocevxds’ mpd TwavTav tiv 
cis EavTovs ayamny exTevA ExovTes, 
bre dyarn KadvmTE TAHOos dpapriav: 
prrd€evor eis dAANAovs, dvev yoyyu- 
opov" Exactos Kabws ~daBe yapio- 
pa, eis Eavtov’s av’Td StakovovrTes, 
ds Karol oixovduor moikidns xapitos 
Oecd: ef Tis AadAE’, ds Adyia Ocod: ct 
mis Stakovel, ws é&f iaxvos fs Xopnyet 
6 «ds. 

1 Peter i. 22 tds Yuxds tydy Ayu- 
KoTes...€is PprrdadeApiav davuTo- 
KpltTov ek Kapdias GAANAOVS ayann- 

: B 
gare exTevas, 


i Peter iii. 8, 9 7d 5& rédAos, mavTeEs 


6pmodppoves, aupmadeis, piradeAdor, 
eVoTAayxvol, TaTeErvddpoves, f7) 
dmodidovres wkakov dav7lt Kakod 


 Aowdopiay avtt Ao.Sopias, TovvayTiov 
de edrAoyotrtes, bru cis TOUTO éxAN- 
Onre iva ed OYLav KAnpovopnonTe... 

Il éxkAwdrw 8 add Kanod, kal 
momodtw ayabdv’ (ntnadtw eipny ny 
kal diweatw avTny. 


1 Peter il. 13-17 broTdynrTe naon 
avOpwmivn KTive Sta TOY Kupuoyr, 
cite Baowret, ws tbrepéexorvTi, EiTE 
Hyéwoow, ws b avrod mEeptTopevors «is 
éxdixnow Kkakonmoay énayvoy 4e 
ayabomoey? Ste ovrws éoTi TO OANA. 
TOU @€0d... TavTaS TLLHGATE: THY 
adeApoTnTa ayanadre Tov Ocdv 
poBetade tov Bacihéa Tipare. 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In 1 Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 
(see the note). Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 
the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xil. 1; 1 Ret 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoxnparicec Oa, dvurd- 
kptros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii, 1-7; 1 Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad genera! principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas'come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi. 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. ‘he two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have beén derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle. 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


Rom. iv. 17-21 xarévayre of éni- 
orevoe DEV Tov (woroLodvTOs Tos 
vekpovs.. . kab Hi dodevnaas 7H 
mOoTEL Karevonoe TO é€avTov cpa 
_5n vev expape vov (éearovraérns 
Tov undpxwv), Kab THY veénpworv THS 
pnrpas =a ppas eis 62 TH émary- 
yeriay Tov Ocov ov SiexpiOn ™ 
amortia, GAN éveduvapwdn ™ 
miater, Sods Sigav TO cg, kat 
mAnpopopndels ore 8 éemnyyeATat 
Suvards éort kal morqoa. 


‘Rom. xii. 19 épot exdixnors, eya 
avtanodwow, Aéyer Kupros. 


Heb, xi. 11, 12 miores wal abr appa 
dvvapiv eis KataBodnv onépuaros 
é\aBev Kal rapa Karpov iAuKias, éret 
TmOTOV HYnCaTO TOV éTayyeEtAd- 
pevov? 50 Kal af’ évds eyerynOncar, 
kal TavTa VEevekKpwmevov... 

Ig Aoyodpevos Ste Kal eke vekpay 
éyeipeav Suvaros 6 Oeds, 


Heb. x. 30 épuol éxdixnois, eyo 


dvraTobwow*, 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. ‘The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 
a theological as well as a literary question. The passages which 
resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 


argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. 
following are among the most important of these ; 


The 
we have not 


thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


> 


Rom. ii. 1 5d dvamordynTos: ei, @ 
dvOpame nas 6 kpivav &v & yap 
kpivers TOV érepor, ceavToyv KkaTa- 
Kpives’ Ta yap avTa mpdaooes 6 
Kpivov. 

Rom. ii. 13 od ydp of dxpoatal 
vopou Sixaror mapa [TH] OED GAN of 
Total vopuov SiKkawwOnoovTa. 


Rom. iv.1 a ou epotpev ebpnicer au 
‘AB pady TOV TpomaT opa QE@V 
KaTad odpka; e¢i yap “ABpady é€ 
Epywv €b1karwn, exe Kavynua. 


Rom. iv. 20 eis 5¢ r7y émaryyediav 
Tod Ocod ov Siexpibn TH amoria, 
2 a us / a a 
GAN’ EvedvvapwOn TH ToT EL, 


Rom. v. 3-5 savxwpeOa ev Tais 
OriWeow, €iddtes Ste % OAs bTO- 
povay karepyacera, 7 Se UO MoV I 
doxepny, H be Sowewr emia: 7 
dé Amis ob KaTacyxvve, Ott H Ayam 
TOU Oeov éxKéxvra. 


James iv. II pay Karadadeire GdAN- 
Awy, ddeApol. 6 kaTarar@y adeAHov, 7 
Kplvwy Tov adeApoy adTov, KaTaAahec 
vomov, kal xpivervopov* ef 52 vdpov K& pi- 
VELS, OVK EL TOLNTIS VOMOU, GAG KpLT|S. 

James i. 22 yiveobe 5¢ mornrat 
Adyou, kal pr) povov dkpoaTtai napa- 
AoyiCopevor EavTors. 

James ii. 21 “ABpadp 6 tarnp 
Huey ovKw €€ Epywy E5c:karwOn, 
avevéykas ‘Igaak tov vidy abitod ent 7d 
OvoiaoTn pio ; 

James i. 6 aireirw 5¢ & miore 
pndev Siaxpwopevos’ 6 yap Siakpivd- 
pmevos gore KMVSwVL Oaddoons avEp-t- 
Comév@ Kal pimeCopery. 

James i. 2-4 nacav xapay iyynoacbe 
Srav meiprgpols meEpumeonre Tokidos, 
yvdonovres ott TO Soipioy bpay Tis 
TOT EWS Karepyacerat bmo pov ny. ue dé 
imopovy épyov Tédctov ExeTw, iva Hre 
TENELOL. 


* The LXX of Deut. xxxii. 35 reads éy jucpa exdixjoews dvtarodwow, oTay 


opaay 6 Tods aiTay, 
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Rom. vii. 23 BAémw dé Erepov vdpov James iv. x wédev méAEpOL Kal TdOEV 
éy tois péA€ot pov, dvTiaTpa- pdaxar év byty ; ove evTevev, ex THY 
TEVOMEVOY TO VOU@ TOD Vods pov, Hdovaiv vpav ToY orparevopevar ¢ év 
walaixpadwrivovrTd me ev TO vdpwThs  Tois pe OLY UpaV; 
dpaptias TO ovre ev Tots péAEoL pov. 


Rom. xiii. 12 dmo@wueOa ovr James 1, 22 dmoBépevor nacav 
Ta epya Tov oKdTous, evovawpeba 5¢ pumapiay Kal meptooetay Kakias év m™pqu- 
70 dda TOD putds, TyT déacbe Tov Emapurov Ad-yov TOV 


duvapevov cHom Tas puxds Upor. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between dxpoara/ and momrat 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the. first time ; 
metaphors like @ncavpiges, expressions like év nuépa dpyjs compared 
with év jpepa odayns (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vépos 
éehevOepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘ Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
Aoyi¢ouar is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. ‘The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no. 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. ‘There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion, 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. Ixiv, Ixv. 2; Mart. Polyc. 
Xx; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 


‘ 


Rom. xvi. 25-27 7@ 6é Suva- Jude 24, 25 7H 62 Bvvapéevy 
pévw spas ornpita... pwdvm gvddgar dpas amraicrovs, kal orjoa 
copS O€G, did "Incod Xprorov, ...dpumpous...pdvw OeG swrHpr 
[S| } d6fa cis rods aiavas, Hav, dia In ood Xprorod Tov Kupiov 


< las 4 / / \ 
Hav, Sd¢a, peyadkwotvn, Kpdros kat 
eovola, 7pd mavTos Tov ai@vos Kal viv 
kaleis tavTas TOUS ai@vas. any. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
of the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
Rome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions on mioris and Sixaoodvn (see p. 147) Show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. ‘The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
of discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
inadequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
different writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
him his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quotes more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
a cento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions from the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rom., 1.Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., 1 Tim., 2 Tim., it is 
difficult not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion of the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be found in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius. He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sessed collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled to 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


2 t 


Rom. i. 21 éoxoricdn % dov- 
veTos avTa@v Kapdia. 


Rom. ii. 24 76 yap dvopa Tod 
@cod SV buds. BrAacHynpmetrar ev 
Tols €Oveowv, Kaas yeypaTTat. 

Rom. iv. 7 “Makdpior Oy agé- 
Onoav ai dvoptat kal oy éme- 
Kadvponoay ai Guapria 

‘ 2 ‘ ® > 
8 pakdpios advip & od ph 


Aoylonrat Kiptos dpapriayr.” 


9 6 pakapiopos ovv obTOs 
ént tiv mepitopny; 7) Kal ent tiv 
axpoBvotiayr ; 

Rom, vi. I 7é ody épodpev; 
emi weve wey Th dpapria, iva % xapes 
TAEOVAGT 3 [1) YévoLTo. 


2 f. , 
; Rom. i, 29 memAn parpevous maon 
a&5.K1 a, noyvnpia, trAEovEéia, Kakia, 
: , ; y , 
peotous POdvou, pivov, Eprdos, do- 
Aov,KaKondeias,WidupraTas,Ka- 
TaArAddous, OeogTVYELs, UBproTas, 
\ LA > / > 
tmepnpavous, dda Cdvas, épeupe- 
Tas KaK@V, Yyovedow Gameeis, douvé- 
Tous, davvOéTous, doTOpyous, avEeden- 
povas’ oitives, TO Sixaiwpa Tod @cod 
émyvovres, OTL of TA ToOLadTa 
mpacaovTes ago. Oavarou eiaiv, 
> 14 > \ a 2 \ 
ov povov avTa moiovaw, adAd kal 
ovvevdokovaty Tols Tpaccovoty. 
Rom. ix. 4, 5 @v...% Aarpeia 
3 ee h, 2 
kal ai érayyedia, dv of maTépes, Kal 
é¢ dy 6 Xpiotds TO KATA GapkKa, 


see lal get 2 
Rom. xiii, I, 2 mica pox éfou- 
> 
cias imepexovoas tmoraccécbw* ov 
x wt 3 , > ie \ an ¢ 
yap €or efovaia «i pry bd Ocod, ai 
dé odoat bmd Ocod TeTaypéva ciciv. 
ore 6 avritacobpevos TH efovoia 


Clem. 36 Sa rovrov 4 dovveTos 
kat €gxoTwpévn Siavoia Hua@v ava- 
OdAAE eis TO Oavpacroy avToU pais. 

Clem. 51 8a 7d oKAnpuvOnvat 
aita@y Tas dovvétous Kkapoias. 

Clem. 47 ore kal BAachnypias 
émpéepecOar TH dvdmare Kupiov ba 
Thy wmEeTépav appoovyny. 

Clem. 50 Makdpiot av ape 
Onoav at dvopiat nol @y émEKA- 
AVPOnogav ai dpaptiav pakapios 
avip © od pr Aoylontat Kipios 
dpaptiayv. ovdé éorw év TA ordpatt 
avTov ddéA0s. otTOS 6 pakapiapmos 
éyévero emt Tovs ExAeAeypevous UTO TOV 
@cov £.7.d. 

Clem. 33 7f ody momowper, Gber- 
pol; apynowpev amd THs adyaoro.las 
Kal éykaTadeinwpev Thy ayarny ; wn- 
Oapds rodro éagar 6 Seondtns ep Fy 
ve yernOjva.. 

Clem. 35 dmoppipavres ap’ éauT@y 
Tacav addikiayv kal dvopiav, mAr€0- 
vetlay, pers, kakondelas TE Kal 
ddAovs, WrOupiopmovs TE Kol KaTA- 
Aadwds, PeooTVyiav, ITE pnpaviar 
Te xal dAaCovetav, Kkevodogiav Te Kal 
dpirogeviav. Tavta yap of mpao- 
TOVTES OTVYNTOL T@ Oc@ bnapxovow 
ov povov S€ of mpadcaovTes aiTa, 
GAG Kal of GuvEevdoKodYTES avrois. 


Clem. 32 é£ adrod ydp fepei’s rat 
Aevira: mavTes of AEeLTOUpyouvTEs TH 
Ovotactnpiw Tod cod’ e€ aiTov 6 
Kipios “Incots +O kata odpKa ef 
avrov Bactdreis kal dpxovTes nal Hyov- 
pevoe kata Toy “lovdav. 

Clem. 61 at, déomoTa, ESwKas tiv 
éfovoiay THs BactAclas adtots ia Tod 
Heyadotperous Kal avexdinyntov Kpa- 
Tous Gov, eis TO YwWwoKOVTAS Huds THY 
t1d God adrots Sedopéerny Sdgav Kat 
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lol a an Tab ed } ‘4 
7] TOU Ocov diatayn avOéorynKev’ of 
dé dvOcornkdtes EavTois Kpiya Af- 
WovTat. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Ixxxi 


Tipny tnordccccOat avbrois, pndev évav- 
TLoupevous TH OeAHpati cov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following : 


Rom. i. 3 Tod yevopévou é« onép- 
“patos AaBld kara odpKa, Tod 
dpiabevros viov O€od ev buvapet. 


Rom. ii. 24. 
Rom. iii. 27 od obv 9 Kavos; 


Rom. vi. 4 o07w sal gyets év 
KarvoTnre Cwhs mepimarnowper. 


¢ Rom. vi. 5; vili. 17, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 eis dy mapedd0nre 
tUmov b1bax7s. 


Rom. vii. 6 date SovrAcdey Huds 
éy cauvdrnrs mvevpatos Kab ov madaid- 
THTL Ypapparos. 

Rom. viii. 11 6 éyeépas X. 'I. 
é« vekpov. 


Rom. ix. 23 oxedn édéovs & mpo- 
aTolwacey eis ddgav. 


€ 


Rom. xiv. 17 ob ydp éo7v U) 
Baoirela tod Ocod Bpa@o.s kal 
TOOLS. 


Rom. xv. 5 70 av7d gpoveiy ev 
- ddAndas Kata, X. ’I. 


Smyr. I dA7jO@s ovta ex yévous 
AaBléd nard odpka, vidv O€cov 
Kata OéAnpa Kal SUvapey. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 10d kavxnots tiv deyo- 
pévav ouveTav ; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 


Eph. 19 cod dy Oparnivers pave pou- 
Hévou eis Kary dTHT a aidlov Cw7s. 


Mag. 5 & ob édy pi) avOaipéros 
éxwpev TO admodavety eis TO abrov 
ma0os, TO (nv avrov ove éoTwy ev pv. 

Trall. 9 «ata 7d bpolwpa és kal meas 
Tovs moTEevovras avT@ ob rms eye pet é 
naThp avtod év X. I., ob xwpls 7d 
GAnOuvov Cy ovk Exouev. 

Mag. 6 «is tUmov kat Si5axiv 
apOapotas. 

Mag. 9 of év madatots mpdy pac 
dvaotpapevres eis KowvitnTa éAnidos 
HAGov. 

Trall. 9 ds wal ddrnbas mE PON amo 
veK pay, éyelpayTos avTovy Tov 
Tat pos avTou. 

Eph. 9. TponTorpagpevot eis oiko- 
Sopuiy Ocod marpds. 


Trall. 2 ob yap Bpwpdtwy Kat 
ToT@y elo Sidkovol. 


Eph. I ov eUxopat kara °I. X. bpas 
dyaray, kat mavtas buas avt@ ey dpord- 
TTL Elva. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp : 


apie vi. 13 kal TA péAn tpay 

TAQ ducavoouyns. 

aon. xiii, 12 évdvodpeda Se 
Ta bTAa TOV pwrds. 


Rom. xii. 10 7H prdaderApig 
eis GAAHAOUS PiddoTopyot, TH 
Tis GAAHAOVS TpoNnyovmevot. 


Rom. xiii. 8 6 yap ayan&v Tov 
érepov Vopwov meTANPWHEY K.T.X. 


Pol. 4 d6mAcow peda Tots STAs 
Ths dikatoovrns. 


Pol. 10 Sraternitatis amatores 
diligentes imvicem, In veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini allerutré 
praestolanies, nullum despicientes. 


Pol. 3 édv yap tus TovTwy évTos 7 
meTANpwkEY evyToAny Sucauoodyns” 6 
4p Exo ayanrny pakpay éotw maons 


a Ma ptia Ss. 
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Rom. xiv. 10 mayres yap 7a pa- Pol. 6 wat mavras Se mapa- 
oTnobpcbaTe Bhyatitov! @cod aorhvar TH Bhypate Tov Xpiorov, 
Sat kat Exactov bntp EavTov Adyor 


12 dpa [ody] €xactos huadv wept Sovvat. 
¢< a Ya , > an a“ 3 
éavTov Adyor bwoet” [Td Oc@]*. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr’. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refutatio omnium 
haerestum ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes °, the Valentinians of the Italian school ®, and to Basileides’. 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and viii. 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(1) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 


while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 rod épic0évros viod @cod Test. Levi. 18 xal mvedpa ayiw- 


éy duvdpe Kata mvedpa dyiw- ovvns éora én aitois.... 
/ 
OUYNS.«« 
Rom. ii. 13 od ydp of dxpoaral Test. Aser. 4 of yap dyabol dvipes 


la , ca a“ n nm 
vopov dikaror mapaTw OE€g, «2... Ofeatol cigs TAPATS OCS. 


1 700 Xpiorod Western and Syrian. 

2 drodwoet BD FG. 

° ro OcG om. BF G. 

* Rom. ii. 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. 11-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. 23; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom. x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

* Hipp. Lef v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i, 20-26 

® Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. 9-10 = Rom. viii. 11. 


7 Ibid. vii. 25, p. 370. 80 = Rom. v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viii. 
19, 22. 
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Rom. v. 6 ér yap Xpiords dvtwv 
Huay dobevay er. nara napov bnép 
doeBav anwédarve, 


LITERARY 


Rom. vi. 1 émiuévwper rf 
dpapria, 
Rom. vi. 7 6 yap dmodavav 


Sedixaiwrar awd rhs duaprias. 


Rom. vii. 8 dpoppiy 8 AaBodca 

¢ h nm 
 Gpapria &a ris évrodfs Ka- 
Teipydaaro év éuol nagay émOuplay. 

Rom. viii. 28 ofSapey 8 87t Tots 
dyan@o. Tov Ocdy mayta our- 
epyel eis adyaddrv. 

Rom. ix. 21 7) ot# tye efovolay 
6 kKepapeds Tov myAODd, &k TOD ad- 
T0v pupaparos movjoa d pev eis Tey 
oKevos, d 6e eis dripiay ; 

, 

Rom. xii. I rapaorijca 7a ohpara, 
tpav Ovoiay (car, dyiav, ebdpeotov 
TO Ocd, THY oOYiKIY darpelay 
tay, 

Rom. xii. 21 p) vied bd Tod Kaxod, 
> A , > eS a x ft 
GAA Vika ev TS aGyadGTS Kakdy. 

Rom. xiii. 12 dro@hpeba ody Ta 
” a > / 

Epya Tov oxdTous, évivawpeba de 
oe lal 
TQ btAa TOU puTés. 

Rom. xv. 33 6 5 Oeds Tis 
eipnyns pera mavtwy dpav. 

Rom. xvi. 20 6 5¢ @eds ris elphyns 
ouvtTplper Tov Saravady td rTovds 
modas bua év raxer. 


HISTORY Ixxxiii 
Test. Benj. 3 dvaydprytos imip 
doeBav dtoOavetra. 


Test. Levi. 4 of dvO@pwrot dmorodyres 
émtpmevovoy ev Tats aducias, 

Test. Sym. 6 6mws d:carw0d aad 
THs Gpaprias Tay puyxayv bpav. 

Test. Neph. 8 xa Sd0 évrodrai 
elo Kal ei ph) yévevrat ev Tage adrar, 
dpaptiay mapéxovory. 

Test. Benj. 4.6 dya0oT01dv...76 
adyandvre Tov Ocdy auvepyel. 


Test. Neph. 2 na0as,yap 6 xkepapeds 
olde 70 oxEdOS, Téc0y xaped, Kal mpds 
airov pépe mnrASY, ottrw Kal 6 Kdptos 
mpos dpotwow Tod mvevparos moee Td 
oopa, 

Test. Levi 3 mpoopépovor 52 Kupip 
dopny ediwdias AoyiKnY Kal dval- 
HaktTov mpoopopay, 


Test. Benj. 4 otrws 6 dyadomo.av 
vikG 70 kakody, 

Test. Neph. 2 ofrws ob5é év oxdres 
duvjcecde Toijoa Epya putes. 


Test. Dan. 5 €xovres Tov Oedv Ths 
elpnvns. 

Test. Aser. 7 Kai év havyia ovr- 
TpiBuv Thy Kepariy Tov SpakovTos 


2 


ou viaTos. 


So far we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 
Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (¢. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Apos/olicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (apés popaiovs) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Ajostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2) 1 Cor., 
(3) 2 Cor. (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess., (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic. = 
Ephes., (8) Col., (9) Phil., (10) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i. 19-ii. 1; iii. 31-ive 26; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.—xvi. “Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvootvres ydp rov Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpéroy in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical’, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it at 
the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum zipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessorts sut Iohannis ordinem, nonnist nominatim septem ecclesiis 
scribat ordine tal’: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (guarta), ad (ralatas (quinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


' On Harmack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 
second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66. 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen, 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 
point under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 
Versions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Fpistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth. By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Ajoséolicon ; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical. 


§ 9. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 
presently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 
St. Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Harnack, 
as definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


1 On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &c., li. Pp. 344- 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writer 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15,21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem}. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer’, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish idcas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied*. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order:—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assemptio Mosis and 4 Ezra*. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Karliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle*. 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their Jofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), Zhe Dissonance of the four generally received Evan- 
gelists examined, Kid. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 
* Bruno Bauer, Avztik der paul. Briefe, 1852. Christus und die Césaren, 


P- 372. 

$ Loman (A. D.), Quaestéones Paulinae, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 1883, 
1886. 

* Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 
1888. 

® Weisse (C. H.), Bectrdge zur Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe an die 
Galaler, Rimer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

° Verisimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testaments exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
et S. A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886, 
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in letters which he wrote in order to make up for his own poverty of religious 
and philosophicalideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
memorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
Episcopus treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Jtidem odoramur manum eius ver. 5. 
If we omit 7 duowwpare in ver. 5 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: ov enzm credimus 
nos esse vicluros, sed novimus nos vivere (ver. 11). Vy. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’, It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen? basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
ch. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. Vdlter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. 1a, 73 5,6; 8-173; v. and vi. (except v.13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
xv. 14-323; xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i. tb-4. Here the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 2I—iy. 25; v.13, 14, 20; Vi. 
14, 153 vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. r—xv. 6. This writer who worked about the year 
70 was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 
Law. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-253; vili. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14,15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi, I-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen ‘ is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 Of. cit., pp. 139-143. 

3 Michacer (7 i A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff, 473 fie 
1887, p. 163 ff. : 

8 Voelter (Daniel), Zheologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p- 265 ff. ; and Die Com- 
position der paul. Hauptbriefe, I. Der Romer- und Galaterbrief, 1890. | 

# Van Manen (W. C.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatiés, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Paulus Ll, De brief 
aan de Romeinen. Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Dzdache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N.T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ina text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But-on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. vy and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (mAeovacy . . . émredvacev), that suggests imepemepiooevcer, then 
comes mAcovdoy in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the Epistle has come down to us make the theories of this new school 
of critics untenable‘. 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica- 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the Jast two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary *. 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words éy “Pwyn in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 7d év ‘Pan, ovre ev Th eénynre ovTE ev TH 
pnT@ uvnpoveder. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D év adyann for dyarnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
' it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minusc. pauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat.. def Vulg. Pesh: Boh. 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
only. 

b. In L minusc. plus quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damase. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

c. In AP 5. 17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places. 

d. In Fe*, G codd. ap. Hieron. (2% Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (wide znfra) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Western 
authorities. 


1 The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Dze 
Einheitlichkeit der Paulinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. ’ 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 
published in the Journal of Philology, vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted in 
Lightfoot, Bzblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
the last two chapters. , 

a. Origen (dt. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes: Caput hoe 
Marion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atque Apostolicae interpolatae sunt, de 
hac epistola penitus abstulit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ube scriplum 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est: wsgue ad finem cuncta 
dissecuit. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, in nonnullis etenrm 
codicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: séatim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. Aliz vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est posilum, continent. 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads zz for ad, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends hoc into hic; reading e¢ nom solum hic sed et in €0 loco, Sc., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: wsgue ad finem cuncta dissecutt can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Adv. Mare. v. 
14, quoting the words ¢rébunal Christd (xiv. 10), states that they occur 7% 
clausula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. , 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of I Cor. xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS.. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De pericaulo con- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Det esca et potus sed 
zustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the tifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passionem in 
silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato. The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fileles Dei non debeant 
invicem tudicare cum unusguisgue secundum regulas mandatorum ipse se 
debeat divino tudicio praeparare ut ante tribunal Det sine confusione posstt 
operum suorum praestare rationem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps. ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance in 
two other points. 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the dyuqv (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed out; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 

“demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations, 

1. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur?, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
@ priort grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xy. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. but the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu'un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossiére. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté 
a Pouvrage sacré une liste de noms propres??’. 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 

connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able or 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97,144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 ff 
3 St. Paul, p. \xxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Bzblical Lssays, p. 290. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
split up. 

Ok farther than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and ethers, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker,; and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht+, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen ; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. ‘There isno greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*. He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans, This contained chap. i-xiand chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians, Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-20, 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians, Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications in 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi, 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


 Lucht, Uber die beiden letzten Capitel des Romerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, St. Paul, pp. lxiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cz¢. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Kenan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive against Renan’s 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Kenan’s theory has not received acceptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 

“includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly atterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warming against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Panl’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the a grior¢ arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dondfovrTat buds... wadvota of éx Tov Kaioapos oikias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon, 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation,as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corgus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no a prior¢ improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus: evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

Gi) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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scepticism to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum up then. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely a préor?. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts ; for instance, the perzcope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
further evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter ; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words é “Pwyuy ini. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore secms 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory. 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins bya careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St.-Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations. ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most, difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To usif we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matter of fact internal evidence and external 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O. T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
éyw yAp Xpordy Siaxovoy yeyevjoda wepitopis tatp dAnelas @cod, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’ We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Afostolicon had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év ‘Pwyn could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. lxix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source for 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
pericope adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 
he would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen’s 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of D F G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
however was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen év ‘Pwy in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
a strong, even indignant warming against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof throughout the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching. 


§ 10. COMMENTARIES. 


A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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_ of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of dicaiwous at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


1. Greek Writers. 


Oricen (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos in Origenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
, Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom. iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen’s life when he was settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Phzlocaha (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’), There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat. more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article ORIGENES in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory ; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homi. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field; Oxon. 1849; a complete critical edition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Lzbrary of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.p. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Tueoporet (Thecdrt., Thdrt.) played ‘a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.p. 
As a commentator he is a pedzseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. ili. 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasce.); died before 754.a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loots: Studien iiber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus zugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

Orcumenius (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (¢. 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

Tueopuytact (Theoph.) ; archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754- 
1763, tom. il. 1-118). 

Euruymius Zicapenus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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\ 2. Latn Writers. 


AmprostasTeR (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amérosi Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. ‘The date and place of composition 
ate fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichie d. rim. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zetschrift for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaestones ex ulrogue 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Practus (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. ‘The Commentary was 
probably written before 410. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
Cassiodorus, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
of orthodoxy. 
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Hucu or St. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris) ; 
c. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones et Decisiones in Epistolas 
D. Pauli. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

Peter ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaclardi commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingue (Migne, P. L. 
clxxviii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘ literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. cf. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas Aquinas, ¢. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divt Pauli Apostoli (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Corer, John (¢. 1467-1519); Dean of St, Paul’s. Collet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasts Novi Testament, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Lutuer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, lz epds?. 
P. ad Galatas Mart. Lutheri commenti. in 1519; in a longer form, 
In eptst. P. ad Gal. commentartus ex praelectionibus Mart. Luthert 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix ; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Metancutuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentari in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

Carvin, John (1509-1564). His Commentariat in omnes epistolas 
Pauli Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interesting one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly any detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed ; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments ; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Romans and the 2nd edition of the Zws¢ztufes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the Zstitetes; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia,’ 

Brza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adnofationes majores in NV. T. at Paris 
In 1594. : 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asa typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius a LapipE (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauli et ahiorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Avnnotationes 
in IV. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Creticz Sacrt, first published in 1660. It 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hammonp, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polygio/t. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxg, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Lssay 
for the understanding of St. Paul's Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Bencet, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-4752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wiirtemberg. His Guomon Novi Testamenti (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. . 

Wersrterin (or Wettstein), J. J., 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751,1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 


Tuorucx, F. A. G., 1799-18773; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. 

Fritzscuz, C. F. A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Liicke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his: exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer’s famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. . Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
rigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer’s death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘ Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor’s vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dr Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852 ; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 


Honeg, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1838, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

Worpswortn, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
. Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his A¢hens and Attica, Conjectural Emendations of Ancient Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowett, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of S# Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaueuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Ketrty, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His JVoles on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written irom a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Best, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careiul exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 18717, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gopet, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
l’Epitre aus Romans, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and™T. Clark’s series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training ; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names. 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

Oxrramare, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ E/pitre aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mourr, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bzble for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Lxpostior’s Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian, 
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Barmpy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. “Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Liesius, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantenbibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Flandcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perbaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
_ theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

Scuarrer, Dr. A.; Professor at Miinster. Dr. Schaefer’s £7- 
klérung d. Briefes an die Romer (Miinster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the. ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANTS, ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 

a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master. Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


—— 


Ecclesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.). 


Amb: « : : 4 Ambrose. 

Ambrstr. ° . Ambrosiaster. 

Atha. ° ° Athanasius. 

AUg 40 . . 2 Augustine. 

Base. ° . ° Basil. 

Chrys. . . ° Chrysostom. 
Clem.-Alex. . Clement of Alexandria. 
Clem.-Rom. ° Ciement of Rome. 
Cypr. «. 5 ‘ Cyprian. 

Cyr.-Alex. . Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyr.-Jerus. . Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiph. Epiphanius. 

Huse, : Eusebius. 
Euthym.-Zig. Euthymius Zigabenus. 
Hippol. ° Hippolytus, 

Ten. sino es . . ‘Ignatius. 

Jer. (Hieron.) . Jerome. 

} OS: Pas 4 Josephus. 

Method. . . Methodius, 

Novat. Novatian. 

Oecum, : .. Oecumenius. 

Orig. . Origen. 

Orig.-lat. Latin Version of Origen. 
Pelag. Pelagius. 

Phot. . Photius. 

Ruf. . . Rufinus. 

Sedul. . Sedulius. 

relies : Tertullian. 
Theod.-Mops. Theodore of Mopsuessia: 
Theodri.. 5 Theodoret. 

Theoph . ‘ Theophylact. 


Versions (see p. Ixvi f.). 
\Aegyptt. . . 


Boh. . : 
Sabin unas < 
Aeth. . és . 
Arm. . 5 : 


Goth. . ° ‘ 
atte. A : 


Lat Vetsnteos 
Vulg.. . 
Syit: +. . : 
Pesh.. 
Harcl. - . 
Cove « 
Genev. ° 
Rhem. 
AD itl 
Wic. . . 
AN - - 
RV sane ‘ 5 
Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
PSR: 6 : 
Tisch. A : 
Treg. ‘ : 
WH. * : 
AL, 
Beng. A . 


Welter. : é 
De W. 9 . 
eee . 
eee 5 ' 
Gila. s D 
Goze. ; ° 
Teft ee - . 
JUG, =e 0 : 
Lips. . : ° 
Mey. . . ° 
Mey.-W. . : 
Oltras?. ‘ : 
Wass cs é 4 
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Egyptian. 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic. 

Ethiopic. 
Armenian, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean. 
Coverdale. 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A.). 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius. 

Meyer. 
Meyer-Weiss. 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 


exii 


CLG: . 
Cle, : 
Grm.-Thay. 

Trench, Sj7. 
Win. . . 
Exp. . 
JbEuee. + 
ZwTh, ° 
add. . ° 
al. : . 
cat. (caten.) . 
codd. . : 
edd. >, . 
edd. pr. ° 
Ot Bi0x : 
pauc. . - 
pler. . : 
phe Sank 
praem. : 
rel. 


2/3, 4/5, &c. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Corpus — Inscriptionum 


Graecarum. 
Corpus  Inscriptionum’ 
Latinarum. 
Grimm-Thayer’s Lex7- 
con. 


Trench on Synonyms. 
Winer’s Grammar. 
Expositor. 

Journal of the Soctety of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegests. 

Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie. 

addit, addunt, &c. 

alii, alibi. 

catena. 

codices. 

editores. 

editores priores « (older 
editors). 

omittit, omittunt, &c. 

pauci. 

plerique. 

plures. 

praemittit, praemittunt, 
&e. 

reliqui. 

twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 
&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs (42s, semel, &c.), statistics (?/,, 4/,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd.. = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod. or Epiph. ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 


Epiphanius. 


N.B.—The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i. e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
in which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they occur. 
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THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


I.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
. Elves Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 

*Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; ‘Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


I. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 


*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. *It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* Jn this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 
But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis: the construction 


of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
B 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. ®And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God’s favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. ®My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperiai city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (wv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7; see note on kAnrois dyios). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistle affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.D., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. S0dXog *Inood Xptotod : S00A0s Gcod or Kupéov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. iii. 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (Oepdr@v Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also mais xupiov, title 
of Ps, xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (mais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii. [cxii.] 1 
maides ; CXXXVi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil. Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


*Incot Xptorod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between “Inaow 
Xpiorov and Xpiorod Inood. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 

1 Thess. i. 1 “Incod Xpio7r@ unquestioned. 

2 Thess. i. I “Inood XpiorS Edd.; Xpior@ “Inood DE F8*G, Amprstr. 

(ste ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i. 1 "Incod Xprorod unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. I Xpiorod "Inood BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

2 Cor. i. 1 Xpior0d "Inood NBM P 17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 Xporod "Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (contra Orig.-lat. 25) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. a/. Lat., Tisch. WH. mare. 

Phil. i. 1 Xpcct0d "Inood NBDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. 1 Xporod “Incod BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth. Harcl., 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col. i. 1 Xpiorod Inood NABF GLP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal. 
cod, Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RY. 

Philem. i. 1 Xp:orod "Inood NAD°F GKP (ef. B), &c., Boh., Hieron. 
(ut vid.) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xpior0d “Inood NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo -Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

2Tim. i. 1 Xpictod ’Ijood NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 a., Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc, Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. W Hi. 
RV. 

Tit. i. I “Inood Xpictod ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd, Goth. Pesh. Arm. 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) al., Tisch. WH. 
(sed Xporod [’Incod] marg.) RV.; Xprorov Inood A minusc. tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xprotod tantum D®™*. 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably Inoov Xporov 
(or XpiaT@), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit., 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xpiorov ‘Inaod. 
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Just about the group 1 and 2 Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv tv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xprards "Incods. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpiotos “Inoovs the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in Inaotds Xpiotds. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xpgeords would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xprords or 6 Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xprords “Inoods or 
Xpiords simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


kAytés drdatohos. KAjots is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb kadeiv occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. 1 e& Alyimrov perexddeca ta réxva pov, For the 
particular form «Ayrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(kAnroi) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 ]). The same combina- 
tion kAnros andor. Occurs in 1 Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of kAnrés to éxdexrés see Lft. on Col. iii. 12. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
kAnrot are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the é«Aexrol are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
pate Pees kAntés implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 


émdéatohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11; Dedaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexte u. Untersuch, ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
Khytos amdorodos, i.e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal aggrandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

&pwpropévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, dodos, 
KAnrés, apwpicpévos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 ttaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum pracparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenti illius. 


eis edayyédtov ©e00. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author,’ or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

edayyétov, The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Mark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two (or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is evayyeNia). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of evayyedicew, ebayychicer Oat, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. Ixi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (edayyéduor, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; edayyedicerOa, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (edayyéAvoy sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; evay- 
yeritecba twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of evayyédvov for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 7.) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoemnyyetdaro. The words émayyedia, énayyeAXeoOar Occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol. xii. 8 kat Govor Kupiov kAnpovopnoaey émayyeXias 
kupiov: Cf. Vii. g Tod éAejoat Tov olkoy "IaKoB eis nugpay ev 7) emnyyciho 
avrois, and xvii. 6 ots ov« éemnyycido, pera Bias ddcidovro : a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither éwayyeA/a nor émayyéAAeo Oa (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where énay- 
yeria is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so éwayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity; so émayyeAla four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both émayyeAla and énayyéAAcoOau 
repeatedly in Heb., &c. ; (ili) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 0a yap €nayyeAtat Ocod (cf. vii. I) ; 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim. i. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 4 4 énayyedla Tis mapovolas adTod, 


év ypabats dyias: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers fepat ypagat, iepai BiBdou, 6 tepds Adyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyiaus the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyias; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (dua rév rpopytay avrod). 

3. yevowevouv. This is contrasted with dpiaevros, yevonevov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘{Who] was born, and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
€hO6vtos eis TOY KOapOV. 

éx oréppatos Aafis. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii, 35 ff. 
mas Aéyovow of ypappareis dre 6 Xpiotos vids €ore AaBid; (cf. Mark 
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xi. ro and x. 47 f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ide, kipre, kat dvdornoov 
avrois.rov Bacwdéa airy vidv Aavid eis rov Karpov by oidas od, 6 Ceds, TOD 
Baorredoa emt *Iopand maida cov «rd. ; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, Al/syn. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-37 ||). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 
P- 49). 

In Zest. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaorjcet yap Kupios éx Tod Aevel ds dpxrepéa Kal éx 
Tod lovda ws Baotdéa, @cdy nal dvOpwrov: Gad. 8 dmws Tiunowow “lovday Kal 
Acvel’ Ore €€ adtav dvaredet Kupios, owrhp TO “Iopand, &c. 3 cf. Harnack’s 
note, Patr. Afost.i. 52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


Kata oapKa . . . kaTd& mvedpa are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on kara 
nvevp. dytoo. below. 

4. dpiobévros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be,’ ‘marked out as 
being’ (SetxGévros, aropavb€vros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 odrds éorw 6 @piopevos vmd TOU Gcod 
kpiris Covrav kal vexpOv, and xvii. 31 péAdec kpive . . . €v avdpi @ 
Spice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way : it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God Jecame Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference—if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. g 8:6 kai 6 Ocds avroy 
imeptipoue, kat éxapicato ait@ 7d dvoua 7d tép wav bvopa). This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated,’ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ Jecomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 
The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
praedestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad loc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 


Hilary of Poitiers has destézatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 


uiod Geos. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 
title of the Messiah (cf. Enoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiil. 32, 
37, 52; xiv. g, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f @/., it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 7 ||; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 ||), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 61|) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. 11], ix. 7{]). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logza, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyerns, may be followed in Swete, Ajost. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed, 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 iS.os vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavtod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyeyjs with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
words of Ps, ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11 ||); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 |l); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrine of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., az szp.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as yAos dvOpwmos. 


év Suvduet: not with viod Gcod, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God 2” power, opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épicOévros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God. The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
éatavpmbn && doGevelas, dda ( &k Suvdpews Oeod. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of éy duv. 

Kata Tredpa dywourys : not (i) = Hvedpa”Ayor, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of odp£ and mvetpya requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the odp€ and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mvedpua, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human mveiya, like the human cdpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15 ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren.. 
yet without sin’). 


&ywwotvy, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb, (Pss. xcv. 6 [xcvi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 (xcvii.12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial’]; cxliv. 5 
[cxly. 5 ‘honour’]). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in 2 Macc. iii. 12 we have 7 Tod Témov dyiwotvyn. In Test. XL. Patr. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase ved. dyiwo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text. that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
nvedpa dy.wovvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39, 3). For dywo. see on Gytot ver. 7. 


é& dvactdcews vexpav: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ a3enrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpod Or ék vexpay (as in 1 Pet. i. 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢& dvacrdcews coming just before. 
But vexpav coalesces closely in meaning with dvaor., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a. dead-rising’ | 
(Todienauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.’ Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

+00 Kupiou jay. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonad, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 3711; Ls. Sol. xvii. 36 Baowtebs adtdv xpiords kuptos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the AZemra or ‘ Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvpwos denotes the idea of ‘ Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 &dd- 
oxados), and, Lord (6 Krpws): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 ff., &c.). 

5. éhdBouev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

Xdpts is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 é&exdOn xdpis ev xeikeoi aov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyou ordparos 
sopod ydpis: Luke iv. 22 Adyou xdpitos : (2) subjectively ‘favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will, especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
evpev xdpw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 ekye@ . . mvedpa 
Xapiros kai oikrepuod, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40; 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
dpetdrnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification. 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect xdpis denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xdpiopa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (mAjpns xdpiros 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin grata, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xdpis or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding xdpis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xdépiv here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; émootokjy = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8? o6)—we may add, acting through 

' His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 

from the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, &c.). 

eis OraKony wiotews: May be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fidei provided that maior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
7H miores Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mores 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom. x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

ev aot Tots €Oveow. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mdvra ra vy (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St, Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gen/zles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
is more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. ‘This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 2 f. 

imép Tod dvéuatos attod. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek. xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel: 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (adrod, cf. Acts v. 41; Phil. ii. 9). 
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6. év ofs: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com- 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

KAyTol "Inco Xptorod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. é 

7. év Pdun: om. Gg, schol. cod. 47 (rd év ‘Popn ovre ev ty eEnynoer 
ore év TH Ante pynuoveder, i. €. Some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads maou rots odow ev dydmy Ocov (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
mGot Tois ovo év ‘Popn év ayarn Ocod). The same MS. omits rois 
év ‘Péun in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit éy ‘Poyy here and in 
ver.15. Fora full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
: eee dytows. KAnr) dyia represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV. ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘oz such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «dyr) dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day).’ This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
kAntots has the same sense as kAnrdés in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting “Ant? ayia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

khnth corresponds to N12), from SP Zo call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by «An7h, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘oz such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shall 
be «Ant? ayia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use *An7j with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e. 
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a specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), holy (day)’; cf. «A. in Z/. ix. 
165 and Rom.i.1. They read analogously with 8} in Lev. xxiii. 2 af 
€oprat xupiov, as Kadécere attas wdyntds dyias (cf. v. 37), 21 Kal Kadécere 
Tavrny Tv hpépay KrAnThv? ayia ata bpiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
kAnT? ayia seems to be in apposition with dvdnavois. The usage of «An77 
in Ley. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. juépa) ; cf. émiAnros. 

This view of «A. is supported by their rendering of S11) elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, KAnOnoerat ayia, and dyias nadéoere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 (al 79 juépa Tov véwy .... émixAnros ayia ora 
byiy: similarly xxix. 1, 7, 12), they express it by éml«Anros (the same word 
used (7) Huépa h mp emidytos ayia éora byiv) 2b. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, summoned), i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 af méAes af éitAnros Tots viots "Iapanr). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by #uépay 
peyaAny, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by 7a meput’xdw adrijs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LXX were not familiar with the term 
NPD, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. SID, but as a participle spd (‘ called’). 


dytos. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of «Anrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
51[37]) or persons (e. g. Ex. xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘consecrated’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e.g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Lex. in LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, «A., 4 Kadcorn Kal } 
éfoxwrary. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dyiot, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or ‘ conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. 2). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Aads ayios (kal cvvd£er adv ayo, ob abnynoerar ev Sixarcocbvy 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24). Similarly Loch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 
19; xxviii. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 vos dywov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejunctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’ Instruc- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Zzekze/, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul's 
Epp.: 1, 2 Thess. Gal. 19 ékkAnoia (rats éxkXnoias); 1, 2 Cor. 79 
exk\. + Tois dyious ; 1 Cor. Rom. kdnrois dyiouws ; Rom. Phil. race rois 
dyiow ; Eph. Col. rots dyiots kat miorois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of ékkAyota for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
exkAnoia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Atrchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xdpts kat eipyvy. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation xaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ ydpis and eipnyn are 
both used in the full theological sense: ydpes = the favour of God, 
eipnyvn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipew in St. James; xdpes kat etpyvy in Epp. Paul. (except 1, 2 Tim.) 
and in 1,2 St. Peter; xdpes, ¢deos, eipyyn in the Epistles to Timothy 
and 2 St. John; @\eos kal eipyvy kai aya in St. Jude. 

eipyvn. We have seen how xdpis had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipj»n this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Eipyyn co Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii.] 11 Kvptos eddoynoes tov Nady adtnd &v 
eipyvy : Ixxxv, [Ixxxiv.] 8 Aadjoe eipnyny emi rov adv abrod: 21d. 10 
Sccavoovvy Kai eipnyn Karepiknoav: cxix. [cxviii.] 165 «dpyyn wodAH Tots 
dyaraot tov vopov: Is, lili. 5 maidela eipyyns quay em adrdv: Jer. Xiv. 
13 dAnOevay kal eipnrny ddow emi ris yis: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 d:adjoopat 
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7@ Aavid Svabjxny eipnyns [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Zxoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 18, 29; Xxii. 9; Xxxiii. 12,30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Ad/syn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 


The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); ili. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) eiphyn dpiv 
TAnOuv Gein. 


&m5 Ocod matpds tpav Kal Kuplou “Inood Xpiotod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘ Father’ and ‘Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 GAN’ piv eis Geds 6 matnp, €& ob Ta TavTa, Kai Hues cis 
aitéy, Kai eis Kuptos "Incots Xpuotés, 82 of Ta mavra, Kal rpeis SC adrod. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that ye» = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘ us men.’ ; 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (A.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

matpos pav. ‘The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixviiil. 5; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. Ixiii. 16; lxiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii, 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 marip tpav [juar, 
cou, avtév | (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 TatTnp Lov [6 marnp | 
(e.g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 Marjp is the natural term to use. The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the rarip rod Kupiov 
quae "Incod Xpuorod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph.i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
jar, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that warjp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘ Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
maTnp mdvtov, Where mdvrwy may be masc.). It is true also that 6 
matnp tév Ghov in this sense is common in Philo, and that similar 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Apol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. c. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Paver in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp. 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God ofa Chris- 
tian community ; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 

c 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(kAnrés, dpepipévos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rod dvdpatos 
aitov, and perhaps eipjym); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (SodA0s "Incod Xpicrod, xdpis, KAnTol dyror, 
Kvpuos, Geds warnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (emayyeAta [ mpoennyyetdaro |, ypadal dyvat, dvacraces vexpav, 
dywor) ; in yet others we have a new coinage (dmdarodos, edayyéduov), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


to deliver to you, as to the rest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. °If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
*° He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. “For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (év épiv), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. * There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. ™ Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. 8d. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrifictum laudis 
offerre: et tdeo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Pontificem 
magnum Orig. 

4 wlotts buoy. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
‘the direct consequences of that act upon the character. Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always ‘faith 2% Christ’ The object 
is expressed in iii. 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promzses of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the zmmediate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
a part. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ.’ And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 

Cc 2 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 r& d€ py epyalopévp, morevovre O€ emt rov 
Sikavotvra Tov doeB, Aoyierat 7 TicTis avTod eis Sixacoovyny. 

9. \atpedw connected with Adrpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpor, ‘hire’: 
(i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
(Sia tiv Tod Oeod Aarpeiav Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpela ... aut semper aut tam frequenter ut fere 
semper, ea dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. 120f.). 

Aarpevery is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Aecroupyeiy: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Ae:roupyeiy (Aecroupyés) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 
v. ].; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 76 Sw5exapudov 
év éxreveia AaTpevov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Ae:Tovpyety is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aecroupyeiv 
(Ae:roupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


év TO tmvedpatt pou. The mvedua is the organ of service; the 
edayyedioy (= 7d Kypvypa Tod edayyediov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

emi tv mpoceuxdv pou: ‘a/ my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. reThessyi. ‘2:5 Eph.i.or6 5 ‘Philem, 4). 


10. eimws. On the construction see Burton, AZoods and Tenses, § 276. 


75n wore: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits woré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits #5y; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with viv (which denotes 
present time simply) #5, denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #5y = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #57 see Baumlein, Griech. 
Partikeln, p. 138 ff. 

edodwOjoopar. The word has usually dropped the idea of 63s 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 6 7 
av evoddrat, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Test, XL. Pair. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum tter habeam (‘I have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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év 1@ Qehjpatt tod @eod. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands of 
God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in going 
up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtful whether 
anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, Rom. and 
Lepip. 42 ff.). 


€\Getv : probably for wore éAdety (Burton, § 371 ¢). 


ll. émmo0G; em- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

Xdptopa mveuparikdy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—-partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 ofSa 8€ drt épydpevos 
mpos buds év mAnpouare eddroyias Xpictod éhedooua), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

eis TO OTHPLXOFvar: eis 7d with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb, 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). 


12. cupmapakdyPAvar: the subject is éué, which, from the ovy- in 
ovpmapakn, and év byiv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to jets. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
own level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


13. ot 9€Aw: od« olouar (D*) G, non arbitror de g Ambrstr. ; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may get’ 

14. “EdAnot te kal BapBdpors: a resolution into its parts of mdvra 
ra €6m, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

15. to kar éué. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rd kar’ éué as subject, mpdéévpoy as predicate: so g Vulg. guod in me 
promtum est, In that case 16 kar’ éué will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e. ‘under God’—L’ homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. ev 
r@ OcAjpats rod Gcod above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes 1d kar’ éué adverbial, guod in me est promius sum: so too 
deAmbrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpdOupds ej. Mey. Lips. and others take 16 kar’ ene mpoOu- 
pov together as subject of [éorw] edayyehicacda, ‘hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.” In Eph, vi. 21; Phil. i. 12; Col. 
iv. 7 ra kar’ eué = § my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16, 17. That message, humble as it may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when tt ws 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


16 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem. For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. *’ Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 


16. éxatoxdvonar. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(1 Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome to emphasize this. On the attraction 
which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Brblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin: émaix. ent ebayyéAcov G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 
various reading. The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 
interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 
every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 
corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 
i is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
ate. 


duvaps is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvayis is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
evepyeta is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and dvvaws is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers évépyea. St. Paul might quite well have written 
evépyera here, but the choice of dvvayus throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word dtvauis in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
~to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yip 6 rod oravpod 
Tois pev dmro\Avpevors pwpia €oti, Tois d€ caCouevots jyiv Sdvapis Oeod eoti 
TeCor tors Ck I Cor il. 4, lv, 20;'1 Thess. 5. 
eis owtypiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
ver. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, li. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile). (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance ; and that both (a) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps. Sol. x. 
9; xii. 7; cf. Zest. XII. Pair. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj. 9, 10 [the form 
used in all these passages is cwrjpiov]; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (8) 
in the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 12; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense cwrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 301; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (6ru ot« €Oero jas 6 Ocds eis opynv, GdrN’ eis 
mepuroingw carnplas Sia Tod Kuplov jpdv "Inood Xpiorov, Tov amoGavévros 
imép jay, va elre ypyyopapev cite xabevdopev dua adv aitd (oper 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpartov: om. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities ; 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has aslight 
Western element, to which this particular reading may belong. In 
that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. Marcion 
appears to have omitted mpérov as well as the quotation from 
Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small group 
of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff, 
xi. 16 ff., xv. 9; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv, 31 ; 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Sixatoodvyn Oeod. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘from God, i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott adloc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified ; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 


* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revealed (drexd- 
- Avwev) in the sight of the nations, which contains the three key- 
words of thé verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
duc, Gcod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, e.g. ill, 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but ill. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dmoxahimrerar yap dpy) OGeod in ver. 18 compared with 
Sicavooivn yap Oevd droxad’mrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
@cod shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that duc. cod is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed é« miorews eis miorw ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as dix, Qcod ba Tictews Incod Xpiotod eis mavras Tovs muoTevov- 
ras, where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet dikcaios is applied not to God but to 
man. Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, dicacoovvn 
yap Qcod dmoxadimrerar... KaOas yéypamrai, ‘O dé dixatos ek micTews 
(joera. (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. g the thought of the 
Apostle is made quite explicit: pa ¢yav éuny diaootyny rij ek vdpov, 
GdAa rHv Sud mictews Xpiorod, TH ek Ceod Sixavoodtyny emi th mioter. The 
insertion of the preposition ek transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but zs the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing ; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 es 7d evar abrov Sikaov Kai Suxavodvra Tov ex mioTews 
"Inoov. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself arighteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness : a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like. Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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ék motews. This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in vv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. ‘The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words riots, muorevw are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. ‘The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned. unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘ place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that , 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith.’ ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith. Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion - 
with righteousness. When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what | 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 

_ under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to | 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii, 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (Jike the author of Ps. cxxili) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiration; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself, But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
“baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ék miorews «is miottv, We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi—viii. 

ék mlotTews eis mloTw. The analogy of Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
éx Suvdpeas eis Suvapuv, and of 2 Cor. il. 16 é€« @avdrov eis Odvarov... 
ex Cons eis Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium tn fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

6 BSixaros ék miotews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 d¢ x mictews Sixawos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. non opt. Warcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (6 dé dix. pou éx mloTews, or 6 5é dix. &x iaTEws prov Cnoera) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mparov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T, He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixawos and its cognates. 


Sikatos, Sukatorvvy. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words 8ixaos and S:xaocdvy. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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range of right action (2th. Nic. V. i. 15 Sixarcocdvn=Tedela dperh with the 
single qualification that it is mpds €repoy, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective zbdd. 2 ff.). The Platonic designation of diacoodvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather 76 «adév—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 76 Sicaov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of d:aroodvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of daoovvn. It had to fall back upon justztia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtighkett to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Altiest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as 5i«n meant in the first instance ‘usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
tight, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. “Iopavd 82 SidKav vopov dieaoodyns eis vdpov od« EpOace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. “No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger lay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 


* Aristotle quotes the proverb éy 52 dunaootvy ovAAHBinv rao” dpeTn eve. 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. Noone felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy-—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39'll), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30), 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith. Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é« miorews and dixarocvyn Oeod as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in thé conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs 27 advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. ; 

Sukarodv, SuxatodcGar, The verb d:xacody means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word dtaiody. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘ to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -dw: comp. Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. 11 
‘How can d:tavovy possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of physzcal meaning may have this use, e.g. 
tupaodr, to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as dfsodv, dovodv, dieaodv, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to treat 
as worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. lxxiii [lxxii] 13 dpa patalws edicalwoa Th 
sapdiav wou, where, however, the word seems to = ‘ pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer, iii. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 due. = ‘ prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 ; 
lil. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justzfico 4 Ezr. iv. 18 ; 
x. 16; xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Z26b. Agpocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Agoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
* declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35; x. 29; xvi. 15; xviii. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; ili. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. ili. 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 7@ 52 pr epyaCouery, 
morevovte 5¢ ém Tov Sixarcodvra Tov aoeBH, AoyiCeTar H TloTis avTOU Eis SixaLo- 
ovvnv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later: see the notes on diaamocdvn Ocod 
above and below. 

Sucatwpa. For the force of the termination -yva reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. Siaiwpa is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of Sicaiwos: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is déaov, or that a person is dixaos.’ From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16,18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Stxatwots. This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides in the N. T. Its place is taken by the verb d:arovv, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb morevew occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mio7:s is entirely absent. In 
meaning dialwors preserves the proper force of the termination -o1s: it 
denotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
the act of acquittal.’ 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word miotis has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we haye said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God; (iii) belief in Christ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, or 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘Faith’ is there usually ‘belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34 ||; x. 52|l). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
KaTa THY ToT bpav yevnOnTw byuiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. vill. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii, 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (4% mloris 50 avrod). Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 ||). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 

| over into the Acts (Actsiii, 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ che faith’ 

(4 méotis Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
| of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When miomis is 
used as an attribute of individuals (#Anpns miorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James wio7is is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘ belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
19); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

, In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
| Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
' necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘the essentials 
of Christianity.’ As the particular point agaimst which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 

would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
7-9; ii. 6; 2 Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word miovis (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for moredw. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. 5). 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. il. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 123 cf. also mords i. 5; ii. 
Io, &c.). 

! The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
| the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
_ unseen (éAm Copevov tmdo7acis, mpayyarwy Eheyxos od BAeropévaw Heb. xi. 1). 
| This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
' where the word occurs (Heb. iv. 2; vi. 1; x. 22f.; xii, 2; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this | 
he prefers éAmis : cf. Rom. viii. 25 €i 5¢ 8 ob BAémopmer éAmiCoper, Be bropovijs | 
dmexdex6ue0a), St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
in Rom, iv). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
respecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of < fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sol. xvii. 45 motpaivwv 7d Toiumoy Kupiov év micret kat 
Sixacoovvy. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Ezr. vi. 28 florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabit 
et fides convalescet; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredulitas 
(=dmoria), In Apoc. Baruch, and Assump. Moys. the word has this sense, 
but not quite in the same connexion: Agoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas abscondita tm- 
maculatis qui in fide subtecerunt se tzbi et legt tuae; 21 glorificabts fideles 
zuxta fidem eorum ; lix. 2 tucredulis tormentum tgnis reservatum; Ass. Moys. 
lv. 8 duwae autem tribus permanebunt in pracposita fide. In Apoc. Bar. \vii. 2 we 
have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of coming judgement : fides cudicit 
Suturi tunc gignebatur. Several times, in opposition to the use in St. Paul, 
we find opera et fides combined, still in connexion with the ‘last things’ but 
retrospectively with reference to the life on earth. So 4 Ezra ix. 7, 8 e¢ erit, 
omnis gut saluus factus fuerit et qui poterit effugere per opera sua vel per 
jidem in qua credidit, is relinquetur de praedictis periculis et videbit salutare 
meum tn terra mea et in finibus mets; xiii. 23 tpse custodibit gui in periculo 
wnciderint, hi sunt gui habent opera et fidem ad Fortissimum. We might 
well believe that both these passages were suggested, though perhaps some- 
what remotely, by the verse of Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. Thesame 
may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 4 mec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, 
quoniam omnis incredulus in incredulitate sua morietur (Libb. Apocr. p.645, 
ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Canonical Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine | 
ourselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense | 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His! 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically | 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual | 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3, 6. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Christian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher : 
sometimes (vy) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom. 1. 
5; x. 8,173 xvi. 26; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. I, 22 f. efit 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 17 ; lile 
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27 ff.; v. 1, 2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin. 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety. of 
application. ‘The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the dvras dv, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. . Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. x ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘ righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps, xxiv. [xxiii.] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (éAenuootyny) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa ©cod varjpos airod).’ In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me; 
a just God and a Saviour (Sikatos kai owrnp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved...the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength... . 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dad Kuptov 
&KawOnoovra), and shall glory’: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is. 
li. 5, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (1) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the pépa dpyijs kat droxadiwews Sixatoxpicias tod Ocod (Rom. 
ii. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith. The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (ev tO atrod aiyare) and acts as an iAaoripioy 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘justifying’ or treating them as if they were righteous, 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. ; 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place ; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is diaiwow (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb dixawtcba (iii. 24, 28, v. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is d:catodoOa €k miorews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but do<8yjs (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that Sxavodc6a is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that d:xaody, 
dicatodoba have the first sense.and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. ‘To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. ‘The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not. put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
KWo 22 1). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strangé 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. ‘The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. ‘To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded. 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (obs ée 
édtkalwoe, tovrous Kal édd€ace viii. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16—iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31—iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
‘Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
4-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15—vii. 25). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.).’ The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustitta tnfusa as well 
as zmputata, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi—viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps. vi-vill to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,’ we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—-v, and chaps. vi-vili is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifesta- 
tions of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the contrary 
is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I. 18-32. This revelation of Righteousness, issuing forth 
Srom God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20) ; (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the. 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


18 This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddu.). 7° It is 
not merely ignorance. All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. **For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced. upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. ™ The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. *In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

24Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

*° Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. *’ And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

*8 They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
*® replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
*°slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, * dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: ** Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 


the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) on the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i. 18—ili. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @cod, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, w¢ sup, p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The rest of the chapter 
with ii. 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


*Anokadunretat. How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the dmoxadinrerat, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxahimrera 
i. 18 = dmoxddvpis il. 5; dpyn i. 18, li, 5, 83 dvaroddynros i. 20, 
OS 5 

dpy}) Geos. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. 1. 11-173; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c. ; 
Jer. xxx. 7,8; Joel iii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. ii.75"2 Thess. i.:10; Rom. ii. 5, v. 9; Rev: vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, li. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. "Amoxadvnreracn.t.r. & hpyepa Snrovdrt Kpicews. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


év aSuxia, ‘living in unrighteousness he whzle’ Moule. 

katexévtwy. karéxew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii. 15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 2, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where 10 karéyov, 6 xaréyov=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth which is ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. 8idért: always in Gk. Test. =‘ because.’ There are three uses : 
(i) for d¢ 6 1 = propter quod, guamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for du rodro éru = propterea quod, or guia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = én, ‘that.’ 

16 yywotov. This is a similar case to that of evodwéncoua above : 
yvoortds in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
a rule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in’ the stricter sense of 
‘knowable, ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, The Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif, against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

év abtots, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii. 15): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘among them). 


Compare also Luther, Zadle Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied: ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.” 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of év, as in the phrase Aadeiy év tum (Habak. ii. 1 d&mooxo- 
mevaw Tov idely Ti AGANGEL ev euot: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 193 ii. 33 iv. 4.53 
v. 5, 10; vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus gut loguebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadciy éy does not cover 
the very explicit gavepdyv éorw év adrois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 


(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. dnd kticews kécpou. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created’) 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundt. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dm dpyjs kécpov 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dd karaBodjs kéopov (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), dm dpxijs xricews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather /emporal, 
‘sence the creation of the universe’ (dd 0d xpdvouv 6 dparis éxricOn 
xéopos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

ktigews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. xriows has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.) ; or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

kaSopatar: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xara with intensive force, as in xatapavOavew, katavociv); so Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 4 Gomep Bpords 6pa xabopas ; 
(ii) in Num. xxiv. 2 Badadp ... KaOopa rdv “Iopand eorparomedevkdra 
kara dudds. 

Gidios: didibrns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1, see 
below) ; cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 gords didiov, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Poo exi exci. O -VCxMil ane is. <lien = xive 26% [Ob xi. 9; 
XXVi. 14; Xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 aOeapnros 
dn’ adrv tév épywv Ocwpeira [6 Geds| (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 7 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (ov« dmavrouaricbévra yéyovev), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpdvoay); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (ré memouxés) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa did tuvos ovpaviov kAipakos amo TaY 
epyov eikdre Aoyicpe oToxacdpevor Tov Snurovpydr). 

Oeidtys: Oedrns = Divine Personality, dedérns = Divine nature and 
properties: dvvays is a single attribute, Gecdrns is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd. xvili. g rov tis Oeudrnros vopor 
ev Gpovoia diébevto. 

Didymus (77zn. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading 9eé7ms here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as Oe:dr7s should 


be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like dvvayis. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down @«dérqs to 
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the signification of dé¢a, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 
von a. religids-sittl. Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 f.) 


eis TO etvar: eis 7d denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis ré here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kal ovras ciciv, 
and seems therefore to require that «is 7d efvae be interpreted as 
expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis ré for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. édfacav. do£d¢w is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
in accordance with the slighter sense of dé£a it merely = ‘to form 
an opinion about’ (dofagdpevos dduxos, ‘held to be unrighteous,’ Plato, 
Zep. 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification ‘to do 
honour to’ or ‘praise’ (ém dpern Sedo€acpévor avdpes Polyb. VI. liii. 
10). And so in LXX and N. T. with a varying sense according 
to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii. 1 ¢ddéacev 6 Baowdeds *Apraképéns "Apav) ; 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 ev mdon 79 
owvayoy) SofacOjcopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 ods dé eSikalwoe, Tovrous Kal edd€ace) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 133 xvii. 1, 4, &c.). 

evatadinoav, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile’ In LXX ra 
pdraca = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought. The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 kat éropetOncav énicw r&v patalav Kai 
€patamOnoay. 

Stadoyiopots: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Ess. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


kap8ia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xapdia 
belongs to the omddyyva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. 7\Aagfav év: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
cvi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad loc.) &c. 

Sé€av = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, Vt. Mos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of rdv 
GAnOH Ocdv katadindyres Tors Pevdwvtpous cdnwovpynoay, POaprais kal yevnrais 
obcias Tv TOU dyevyTou Kal dpOdprov mpdapnawy empnpioaytes: also De Lbriet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) map’ 5 wal OcomAaoTeiv dpfapevos dyadpatwy Kat fodvev Kat 
GhrAwv pupiwy adidpupdtov taAais dSiapdpors TeTexviTEvpevay KatémAnoe Ti 
oikovpevnv . . . KaTeipyacaro TO évaytiov o¥ mpoaeddunoev, dvti dowdrnTOs 
doéBevav—ro yap moAvbeov év Tais TAY appovwyv Wuxais Gbedr7s, Kal O€eod Tips 
GAoyovow of TA OvnTa Oewoavres—ois ovK efnpKedeV HArLoV Kal GeAHVNS .. « 
eixdvas diatAdoacbat, GAX’ 7Hdn Kat ddAdyous (wows Kal puTois THS TuY apOdpTav 
Tins peTéSooay, 


24. wapédwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
mapédaxev is not merely permisseve (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or private, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judzcza/, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. 2 ‘ Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; S/aé- 
bath 104* ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Adésyn. Theol. p. 66). 


év adtois SA BCD*%, several cursives; ¢v éavrois DOEFGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (zé 
contumelits adfictant corpora sua in ipsis). The balance is strongly 


* Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eicaywy? és 
Tas Oeias ypapas, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Thy én TeV av0 pumivey 
KakaVv avyxwpnow Tod Ocod ws mpatw avdrod Aéyer” Emesd?) KwADTAL Suvapevos, 
TOUTO OU TOLEL, 
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in favour of atrois. With this reading érupdLeoPar is pass., and év 
avrois = ‘among them’: with ey éavrois, drwy. is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airod, airod and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of WV. T. Gk. (tr. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, Zztrod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to, the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by airov, abtis, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely swum, but suum 
ipstus) is €avtod used (hence the importance of such phrases as Tov éavTov 
vidv méppas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated airod : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ovx or an elided preposition ; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. il. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. oitwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence : it is used like guz, or guzppe guz, with subj. 

thy Gdnfevav ... TH Wedder: abstr. for concrete, for roy adnOwov 
Ocdv.. . Tois Wevdeor Oeois, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 

éoeBdoOnoov. This use of ceBdfecOa is an dak deydpuevov ; the 
common form is oéBea6a (see Va.). 

Tapa Tov KTicavta = not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passemg dy the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator,’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) tives yap Tov Kdcpov paAdAov Hh 
Tov KoopoTo.oy Oavydoavres (Loesner). 


bs eotw eddoyyntés. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dmodkapBdvortes : dod.= (i) ‘to receive Jack’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. oxipacay: Soxpd¢o = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, &c.) 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.) 
similarly dddxuov = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate.’ 

év émyvadcet: emiyvwots = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 12, &c.); (ii) ‘ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i. 9. 

vodv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: vovds and ouveiSyois are 
combined in Tit. i. 15 : vods may be either bad or good; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 


? 


? 
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74 kaOjkovra: a technical term with the Stoics, ‘what is morally 
fitting’; cf. also 2 Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive $0dvou, pdvov, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

é8ixia : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mopveia: om. NABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to srovnpia. 

movnpia : contains the idea of ‘ ach've mischief’ (Hatch, Bid. Ge. 
p. 77f.; Trench, Syz. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to wovnpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

kakia : as compared with wovnpia denotes rather inward vicious- 
ness of disposition (Trench, Syz. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words zovnpia, mAcovetia, Kaxia, 
WH. ¢ext RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl..Arm., Bas. Greg.- 
Nyss. a/.: Tisch. WH. marg. read movnp. kak. tAeov. with NA, Pesh. a. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes kak. wovnp. mAeov. with C, Boh. ai. 

mAeoveéta. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAcovexrew is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than asa vice. — 


kaxonPetas: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Phe7. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Syz. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

30. WOuprotds, katahddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: Wi. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; «arad. detraciores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., defrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. a7. 

Oeooruyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon ; 
or (ii) active, Dez osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rods Tov Ocdv pucouvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. Xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Geoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvyyrot 
7@ OcG. AS one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that Ocoorvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Syn. 
P. 95 ft. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, zn7usdos¢, superbi, tactantes sat. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has g/orzantes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

tmepypavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form tmepos (rather than énép Trench) and ¢aivw, comparing éAagnBdaos from 
€Xapos and BadAAw: he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,’ 
‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ prond,’ ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss, So/. 

81. dovvérous: dovvedjrovs (‘ without conscience’) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words ovveots and ovveldnois are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 ovddels oftws oe paptus eal poBepds odTE KaTHYyopos 
deuvos ws 7 ovveots H EykaToKOdGa Tais ExaoTwy Wuxais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.? It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 


douvOérous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cvvéjxat) 5 cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
TXOxXe 

domdv8ous after dordpyous (Trench, Syz. p. 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim. iii. 3 [CK LP]. 

82. oltuves : see on ver. 25 above. 

76 Sixatwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is dikaoy [rd dikaiopa Tov véyov = ‘that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is Sikaws, ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in ~ 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


émuyvovres : Emywwwoxovres (B) 80, WH. marz. 


movouow ... guveudoxodor. There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have moudvres... 
auvevdoxodrtes ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, non intellexerunt (ovk 
événoav D), WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpdccovres. Note that wouity = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpdooew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

guveudoxodar denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xx‘i. 
20, in Lxpos. 1888, i. 209); cf. 1 Macc. i. 57 cuvevdoxet 76 vopo : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.), 


auporepor 5& movnpot, Kal 6 Kardptas, kat 6 ovydpaydv. rod 5% Tovey 
TO auvevdoneiv xelpov TiOnot KaTa TO Aeyopevov, Ei EOEwMpErs KAETTHY, 
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' 
ouvérpexes aitd. 6 piv yap modmy, peOdwv TO 7h0e, Hr7GraU THs modgtews* 
A A h f 
6 b& ovvevdonay, éxtds dv Tov mdBous, movnpia Xpupevos, cvvtpéxe TH Kaxd 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catena). 


St. Paul’s Description of the Condition of the 
Fleathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Ad/syn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(zéed. p. 67 f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (zdzd. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (1 Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 


at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
E 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ przord reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind, 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Dze 
Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus von a, religids-sittlichen Charakter d. 
Hedentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Ifthe statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Suttengeschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Ose of the Book of Wisdom in Chapter I. 


i, 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
clear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans. 
i. 20. 7a yap adpara abrod and Kri- 
cews xédcpov Tols ToMpacr voovpeva 
Kadoparat, 


H re dldxios avrod Sdvapus kal OedTys* 


eis 70 elvae abTovs dvaTtoAoynrous* 


21. éuarawOnoay év Tots diadoyo- 
pois avtav, kal éoxotlc6n % dovveTos 
aiTav Kapdia. 

22. paoKovres eivar copot éuwpay- 
Onoay: 


23, Kat HAAagav tiv Sdgav Tod ag- 
OdpTov cod ev dpowwpart eixdvos pOap- 
70d dvOpumov Kab mereway Kal TeTpa- 
modmy Kal EpTeTave 


* 

* The more recent editors as a rule 
read idiidérnros with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours diddrnT70s. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


E 2 


Wisdom. 

xili. 1. nal éx TOy épwpévew ayabav 
ovK toxvoay «idévar TOv OvTA OUTE TOLS 
épyois mpocéxovTes Enéyvwoav Tov 
TEXVITHY. 

xiii. 5. é« ydp weyéeOous al Kaddovijs 
KTLOuaTwY avaddyws 6 ‘yEvEeovoupyos 
avrav Oewpeira. 

li. 23. [6 Ocds Exrise .. . Tov dvOpw- 
mov... eikdva THS idlias aidiornTOos * 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
idié67nTos NAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.) 
érroingey, | 

xvili. 9. Tov THs OerdrnTOs vopov. 

xiii. 8. mdduv 52 005’ adrol cuvyvw- 
OTOL. 

xiii, I. paTacoe yap mavTes avOpwror 
gvoet, ois Tupi Geod ayvwciat. 


es eee wars , can 

xii. 24. Kal yap tay mAavns ddov 
paxporepov émAavnOnoay Oeods brokap- 
Bavoytes Ta Kal ev Gwos THY EXOpav 
” , , > / , 
aripa, vntiov Sikny adpovwv pevobev- 
TES. 

oa \ 4 lal 

xli. I. 70 ApOapTov cov mvevpa. 

xiv. 8. 70 5€ pOaproyv Oeds wvopa- 
o6n. 

xiii. To. TaAaimwpor 5é kat ev vexpois 
ai éAnlSes avt@v, oltiwes éxadeoav 
Oeods Epya xetpav dvOpumuv. 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not.’ 
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25. olrives peTnAdAatav THY adnOcay 
70d Ocod ev TH Wevder, kal éoeBaoOn- 
cay Kat édAdTpevoay TH KTIiceL Tapa TOY 
Krigayra, 


24. 8:0 mapédwxev x. T. A. 
26. dud TodTO TapédwKev K.T.A, 


29. metAnpwpevous Taon GdiKiq, To- 
vnpia, TAEovEgia, Kakia, peoTOUs POdvou, 
povou, ép.dos, ddrou, karondeias, pdv- 
ptotds, Katadadous, BeooTvyeis, UBpt- 

4s, t 4 ihaCdvas, epevpeTas 
Oras, umepnpavous, o. agov es co) ip 
Kak@v, yovevow amebeis, aovveTous, 
dovvOérous, daTdépyous, dvekenpovas. 
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xiii. 13, 14. dmelxacey abrd eixivt 
dvOpumov, } Caw rivt ebTeAe? Gpoiwoev 
avré. 

xiii. 17 sqq. ov« aicxtvera TO 
aviyw mpocharay: Kal rep perv tyelas 
70 dadeves émxadetrat, wept St Cwhs TO 
vexpov agro K.T. A. 

xiv. 11. dd Todro wal ev eidwArors 
2Ovav émoxom) €oTat, OTe ev KTigpaTL 
@cod «is BdeAvypa eyernOnoar. 

xiv. 21. 7d dxowdvyntov dvopa AlBots 
nat fdAols mepredecar, 

xiv. 12. dpxi) yap wopvelas t émivora 
cidwAwv, ebpeces 5é aiTav POopa (wis. 

xiv. 16. efra év xpévm KparuvOey 7d 
daeBes EOos ws vdpos EpvdAayOn. 

xiv. 22. er’ ove ipkece TO TAGYG- 
oat Tept T2)v TOU Ocov yrHou, GAG Kal 
éy peyddw (avres dyvoias ToAgum Ta. 
ToGAaITA Kaka ciphyny mpocayopevovowy, 
23.7} yap Texvopdvous TeAETAS 7} KpUPra 
pvoTnpia 7) éupavels éfdddAav Oeopav 
K@pous ayovtes, 24. ovTE Biovs odTE 
yapmous kabapods 71 pudAdaoovow, ErE- 
pos 8° €repoy 7) Aoxav avarpet 7 vobdav 
dduvG. 

25. mavra de émylé Exec aipa kat 
pédvos trom? Kal ddAo0s, Popa, amaria, 
Tapaxos, émiopkia, OdpvBos ayabav, 
26. xdpitos dpyncia, Yuyay pmacpds, 
yevécews (sex) évaddrayn, yapwy aragia, 
porxela Kal doéryera. 


27. 9 yap Tav dvavipwv €idddwv 


Opnokeia mavTds apx? Kakod Kal aitia 
kal mépas éotly. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i, Natural religion discarded, ii, idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

{Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Wetzsdcker gewidmet, Freiburg, i. B. 1892, 
p- 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i, 18-32, ix. 19-23 
are the most conspicuous examples. | 


t A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns. 
But even so the phrase might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul, 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


TI. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the [ fewish| 
critic who ts himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-1 1). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


* The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact ofhis criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. * And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (ov emphatic) will 
escape? *Orare you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. °® While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. ‘To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. ° But to 
those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal only 
to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and fury, 
* galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they are in 
store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether he 
be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. 1On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

2 Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. *“*I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of - 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. % Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness ; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. * These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, sup.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man,’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept wv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from 2yovra)-29 ; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vy. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of the last clause of ver. 20 is against this, 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 

i. 32, but dvamod. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 

2. oidapnev 6€ ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. a7. WH. 

text RV. text: oiSapev yap SC 17 a2. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., Chrys., 

Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, both sides 


drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive decision than 
that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


oidapev: ofa =to know for a fact, by external testimony; 
y'yreoko = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

3. oJ emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 

tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8,9 ‘Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Alésyn. Theol. 
p. 69 f. 
_ There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpyotétytos: donzilatzs Vulg., in Tit. ili. 4 denegnitfas: see 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22. xpnordrns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpobupia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to dgvdupia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ‘ irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpaddis «is dpyny Jas. i. 19); dvoxn = ‘forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dvéyoua to hold one’s hand. 

Comp. Philo, Zeg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) “Otay yap Up pey ard 
Oararrns, myas Se ev Tois épnuorarors érouBph .. . TL ETEpov napiornaw 7 
Thy jmepBodny TOD TE TAOVTOU Kal THs ayabdTnTOS AUTO; 

With paxpoOvpuias comp. a graphic image in Apoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Lvige- 
labit contra te furor qui nunc in longanimitate tanquam in frenis rete- 
netur. 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Sczo, Domine, guoniam (=67. ‘ that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus metsericors, in eo quod misereatur his qui nondum 
in saeculo advenerunt ; et miserator in eo quod miseretur lis que conversionem 
faciunt in lege etus ; et longanimis, quoniam longanimitatem praestat his 
qui peccaverunt quasi suis operibus ; et munificus, guoniam quidem donare 
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vult pro exigere; et multae misericordiae, quoniam multiplicat magis misert- 
cordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui practerierunt et gui futuri sunt: st 
enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculum cum his gui inhabitant 
in co; et donator, quoniam si non donaverit de bonitate sua ut alleventur he 
qui iniguitatem fecerunt de suis iniguitatibus, non poterit decies millesima 
pars vivificart hominum. 

Katadpovets: cf. Afoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Innotescat potentia twa zllis qui 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse infirmitatem. 


eis petdvordy oe dye: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § II). 

‘ According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God: Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii, 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (Zvact. Thaanith ii. ap. Winter u. 
Wiinsche, /tid. Litt. i. 207). 


5. katd : ‘in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam tuam Vulg. 
épyyv : see on 1. 18 above. 


dpyiy év Hpépa dpyijs: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
_the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
21; Jer.xlvi. 10; Joelii.1ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff.; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal. iii. 2; iv. 1. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Zmoch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 


Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ezr. vi. 18 ff. ff. [ vii. Io2 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. ain om pee 


Siko1oKptoias : not quite the same as dicaias kpicews 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. juste gudicez Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (Sikavoxpirjs 2 Mace. xii. 
41; Cf. 6 dikaos kpirns 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Qudnta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. § ; it is also found twice in Zest. XII Patriarch. Levi 3 

6 Sevrepos Exe mp, xidva, Kpdoradrov Eropa eis uepay mpooTtdyparos Kupiov 

ev 7H Sixaronpioig rod Ocod. Loid. 15 ANpeade dvediopor kal aicyvyny aidviov 

Tapa THs SitaoKpioias TOU Ocov. 

6. 8s dmoddce.: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 


ne 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see on dukavwOjoovra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. «a0 Sropoviy ~pyou dyabod: collective use of épyov, as in 
ver. 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. tots dé é§ épiHetas: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From épios ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get cpievo ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢pifedouae a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
épGeia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri, 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived ép.dos from épa ‘earth’; the Ltymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with époy ‘ wool’ 
(€pt80s was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with éps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. 2s gud ex con- 
tentione | per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal. v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épiOela was affected by association with épis, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
érwpwOnoay xi. 7, Karavigews xi. 8). : 


dpy}) ... Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syz, 
p- 125: dpy7 is the settled feeling, @vads the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 

dpy?) 5€ gor 5 Exdpevos Tots duaprdvovow ént tipmpia mdvos. Ovpdv 5e 

SplCovra dpyiv avabvjpuwperny Kat d.o1daivovoay Orig. (in Cramer’s Catena). 

9. Odtis Kat orevoxwpla: sribulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) ef angustia Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’ : 
otevoxapiais the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamitas et angustiae h.e. summa calamitas Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘ of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction,’ &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Zxoch xlv. 2. 


katepyaLopuévou = ‘carry to the end’; «ard either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere, or giving it a bad 
sense, as in perpelrare Fri. p. 107. ; 

ll. mpocwnodn pia: peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 1; cf. mpov@nodymrns Acts X. 343 
mpocwmrodnnreiv Jas. il. 93 ampocwmodnntes I Pet. ph 27) mpdoarov 
AapBdvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15) ; and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge- 
ment. In N.T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 6 @cds. .. ob Oavpater mpbowmov odd’ 
od p) AGB S@pov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii. 19 6 eds KpiTis dixearos Kat 
ov Gavpdoe mpdownov, and explained in /wbzlees v. 15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Afoc. Baruch. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12, 13. vépos and 6 vopos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. 21 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Mords est apud 
Graecos nomintbus dpOpa praepont, quae apud nos possunt articuli nominare. 
St quando igitur Mosts legem nominat, solitum nomini praemittit articulum: 
st quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6 véuos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘thedr owz 
law, which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vdpos =law in general (e.g. ii. 12,14; ili. 20f.; iv.15; v.13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vépos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as law; non quia Mosis sed quia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses yéuos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system ’—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration. The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4. 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
li. 255 iii, 315 xiii. 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg i. B. 
1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the distinction 
between vépos and 6 vopos, but his paper contains many just remarks and 
criticisms. 


12. dvdpws. The heathen are represented as deliberately rejecting 
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not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Al/syn. Theol. p. 65). 


Hpaptov. Burton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,? represented in 
English by the Perfect. ‘From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of all 
a series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iil. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be froleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


13. ot dkpoaral vépou: cf. catnxovpevos ex Tod vdpov ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘Thorah is 
acquired... by learning, by a listening ear,’ &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (P2rgé Aboch. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor: reff. from Delitzsch). 

vopmov szze artic. bis SNABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); cf. vii. 1. 


StxavwOyoovrat, The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (S:cavwbévres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14. €0vy: ra yn would mean all or most Gentiles, ¢6vn means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines quidem per nomina invenies servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non inventes. 


Ta pi vdpov €xovta, the force of pi is ‘ who ex hypothest have not 
a law,’ whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. ra py dvra 
1 Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nthilo habentur Grimm). 

€autois elo vdpos: ubz legis cmpleito, tbt lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmud 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
circumcision (Debarim Rabba 1). If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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heard (zdéd.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156°). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pesékta 12°), ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Sh2r Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyx. Theol. 
p- 66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Zssays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. ii. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Sgir. e¢ Lzt. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “ do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put into the hearts of men” (Duct. Dubit. Book II. ch. 1, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Rel. II. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIII, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
seeming to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
doctrine.’ 


15. ottwes: see on i. 25. 

evdeikvuvtar: evde&s implies an appeal to facts; demonstraiio 
rebus gesits facta (P. Ewald, De Vocis Suveidnoews, &c., p. 16 n.). 

16 €pyov Tod vopou; ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of ¢pyov as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. cz¢. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est td, quod 
lex in Judueis efficit, mempe cognitzo lictti et illicit. | 


ouppaptupovens avtav THs cuverSycews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. § cuppapr. pou ras ovverd. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


avvedjaews. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ovvetSnois, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or in conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B.C.), Monost. 597 
(cf. 654) amdow nyiv % cuveldnois Oeds (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, 7d ovvedés and # ovveidnois appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (#vagm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a matdaywyds in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) sfiritus . 
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velut paedagogus et [sc. animae] guidam sociatus et rector ut eam de melioribus 
moneat vel de culpis castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. ro. 
[11] det 5& mpoceiAnpe TA yadera [movnpia] cvvexouévn TH ovverdyoe. In 
Philo 76 cvvedés is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor., 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.); elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the ferze. adulz. 
John viii. 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
have Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor, i. 12) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. 2, v.11). It can be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the com- 
Scientia conseguens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(€aurots eit vépos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Voczs Suveadnoews apud script. N. T. vt ac 
potestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


petagd dddjdov. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘ When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
peraéd ddAjrov almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peraéd dddndov will = ‘between one 
another, ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and dAoyopay will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of peragd ddAjAwy, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem suam, et non coeprt eam 
inceptionem creaturae... palam facere, ut in ea gentes arguantur et humile- 
ter inter se disputationibus arguant sé. 


Tov Noytopav: the Aoywpoi are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
kapdia (modo! Noycpot év Kapdia dvdpds Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps. xxxil. 11 5 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. Xviil. 18 devre 
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Aoyit@peba emi ‘Iepeuiay Aoyeopdy, ‘devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] 11 Aoywipar ep tpas Aoywopov eipyyns). 
In the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


‘The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klopper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Paulinische Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that perag) dAAnAwy must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 weragd ood Kal adrod pdvov) derives that part 
of its meaning from pévov, not from peTafv. 


# kai: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that dod. is the ex- 
ception, xarny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to dccawOjoovra in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the ev jépa of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. ‘They leave however marks behind, velut zm certs, tta in corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

év fpépa Ste (e¢ WH. marg.): év 7} tuepa B, WH. text: & jpyépa Ff A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg. 

Sid Inood Xpiorot (e¢ WH. marg.) : 61d Xpiorod “Inood NB, Orig., Tisch. 
WH. éext. 


kpwet: might be kpive, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

kata TO evayyédudv pou. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it shrough 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Loch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes), 


The phrase ward 70 ebayy. wou occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by ¢aot 
6€, Eus. Z. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St, Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel’ he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS. 


II. 17-29. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he is really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And tf he takes his stand on Circumcision, that too is of 
value only sofar as tt ts moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 


25-29). 


™Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 

. the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? ?° Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
*! Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? * You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
74s Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

25 True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. * Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
27 And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. * For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
9 But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘ Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. Et 8€ NAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: "18e 
DeL al, Harcl., Chrys. al. The authorities for «i 8¢ include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading «i dé the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*louSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to "Iepandirns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘EBpaios, opp. ‘EAAqvor7s, calls attention to language; 
"Iovdaios, opp. “EAAny, calls attention to nationality ; 'IopanAitns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Syz. 
§ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word ‘Iovdatos does not occur in LXX (though 
*Iovdaicpuds is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word; “E@patos and "Iopandirns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to. distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. haec autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixtsti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 
quoniam salivae assimilatae sunt, et quast stillicidium de vase similasti 
habundantiam eorum. 


érrovopdty : ‘bearest the name’: éerovopdtew =‘ to impose a name,’ 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

éravatraty vow: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon /Ze Law.’ For éma». 
(reqguzescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11 ; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

kavxaoar év Gem: Suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord,’ 


kavxGoat: for xavxd, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (kavxdeoat, Kavxaoal, kavxG), This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘ Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 
current at the time (Hort, Zwtrod. p. 304). «avxdoat occurs also in 1 Cor. 
iv. 7, karaxavxdoa Rom. xi. 18; comp. dsvvaoa Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 
contracted verbs, pdyeoa: . . . mieoar Luke xvii. 8, 5dvagar Matt. v. 36 (but 
div Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 2 6 (p. 90). 


18. 7d 6€\npa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p. 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2). 

Soxipdters Ta Stadepovta: probas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; zon modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: doxpdfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and ra duapepovra may be 
either ‘things which differ, or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ, ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (d:axpivers ra 
diaépovra dAAnAwr* oiov Kaddv Kai Kakdv, dperny kai Kaxiav), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (4a uf non 
solum quae sint bona scias, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utiliora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

Katnxovpevos ék To vépou: cf. Acts xv. 21. \ 

19. mémovlas «.7.A. The common construction after rémoBas is 571: acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceav7dv 
closely with mémo.6as, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

éSyyov...tupAGv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 TupdAoi eiow 
6dnyot TUPAGY #.7.A.; also xxiii.16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp. Wiinsche, Z7/aut. 
da. Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 
to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a. ‘When the Shepherd is angry with the 
sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 

Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. maiSeurqv: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

vynmiov: ‘infants,’ opp. to réAeor, ‘adults, as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

poppwowv: ‘outline,’ ‘delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
oxna = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while popgq 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxjua is the variable, wop¢y the permanent, element in things: see 
Lit. Phil. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. 5 ¢xovres poppoow ebaeBetas thy de Suvamw 
auris npynuevot. 

See however Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ oxjpa, he still 
avoids using popdf as inappropriate, and adopts udppwors instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -wavs denotes ‘‘the aiming after or 
affecting the pop¢7.”’’ Can this quite be made good ? 


21. ody: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
ver, 1. 


kAérrew: infin. because enpvoowy contains the idea of command. 


22. BSeducodpevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 wal ods ecicoicets BdéAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] «is 
Tov olkov gov, Kal gon avdOnpa domep TOvTO, mpocoxGicpaTL mpocoxMeis Kat 
BdeAvypare BdedAVEN, OTe dvaOnua éorv. Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 


the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam batulare idola 
corum inquinata. 


iepooudets. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Anz. IV. vili. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ of iepdovdov’) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a BdéAvypa to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad loc.; also on iepoovAia, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Zss. on Supern. Rel. p. 299 f.3 
Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, p. 144n., where it is noted 
that iepoovAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own zmertum. 

The Eng. Versions of iepoovAe’s group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif., with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. (6 diddoxoy . . . Os Kavxaoar). 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. li. 5 (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this d¢ tpas and év rois €veow, St. Paul omits dcamayrdés and changes 
pou to Tod Geceod, 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (8 tyas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


25. vépov mpdcoys. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if vopoy mpdocew and vdpuov mapaBarns were 
severally like vopoderety, vouopvaaeiy, &c., vouobérns, vouodibacKados, &c., 
one compound word: ¢f thou be a law-doer ... if thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked 


26. cis mepttophy AoyroOyjoetat: AoyiLerOar eis re = AoyiCeo Oat eis Td 
etvai tt, ets denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Aoyiozae 1 a). 


Of the synonyms tnpeiv, puddocev, TedEiv ; Tpelv = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); pvddccev = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
“to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAciv = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; tnypety and pvAdocew are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reActy from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; I Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xpwet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it, &c. Again we 
are pointed back to vv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

4 é« dicews a&kpoBuotia : uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (&« pio. =vce v. 14). 

Sid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, Vili, 25, Xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2,14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 


28. 5 év tH havepo. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’) ; 
but it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates meprroun 
and #apdias: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart ... [is true 
circumcision’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 


29. mepitowh kapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy ; Deut. x. 16 mepute- 
peiabe tiv oKAnpokapdiay ipov: Jer. iv. 4 mepitpnOnte TO Cc@ tpor, kal 
mepiréwerOe Thy oKAnpokapdiav tywov: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Deal. c. Tryph 114. 

6 €mawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS, ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
(i) Lf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few’s advantages ?’—ANSWER. He still 
has many. Fits (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: tt only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (VV. 3, 4). (iii) Lf that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?’—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as Lam falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

*You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man, He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘*To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) * That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

"If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (ai) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

§So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul. seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff., iv. 1 ff., vi. 1 ff, 15 ff., vii. 7ff.). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. I, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.). It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro and con., which went to the shaping of his own system, 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. 16 wepioody, That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence epi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by wépa, mépav, but comes out 
in mepioads, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. mp@rov pev: intended to be followed by émeira 8é, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


mparov pev yap: om. yap B D* E G mznuse. pauc., verss. plur., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. a/., [yap] WH. 

émorevOnaav. morevw, in the sense of ‘ entrust,’ ‘confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii. 24 6 5¢ "Inaods ob« éni- 
orevey éavtov [rather atrdv or airév] avrois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged (Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


7a Aéyia. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine ; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Adyrov as a dimin. of Adyos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Adyos on the ground that Aoyid:ov is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoyidioy is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Adyov when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle. From Herod. downwards Adytoy = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e.g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (epi tap 
5éxa Aoyiwy is the title of Philo’s treatise), So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [exviii]). From this usage 
“it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 

Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 ds dy peOodevn Ta Adyia Tod Kupiov: cf. Iren. 
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Adv. Haer. i praef.; also Weiss, Zzz/. § 5. 4). But from the time of Philo 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adyia 70d Kuptov which 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoyiay kupakay efnynoes 
(Eus. , #. III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Zss. 02 Supern. Rel. p. 172 ff.). 


3. qrioTyoav . . . &mortia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps. ix—xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘unbelief’ is the constant sense 
of the word (dmoréw occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
Th anotia e&exrAdaOnoav, od Sé rH mioter €ornkas. At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
émoria Of man is naturally contrasted with the iors of God 
(cf. Va.). 

miotw: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 aoAdy 4 
miotts cou: Ps. Sol. viii. 35 9 miotis cov ped nyar. 

katapyjoe. Karapyeiv (from xara causative and dpyés = depyds) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) ; = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 iva xarapyn67 1d cpa ths duaprias, ‘that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
(ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
(ri erayyediav Gal. iii. 17; vduov Rom. iii. 31). 

A. ph yévorro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, JZ. and T. § 177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is.characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp. 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in 1 Cor., twice 
in Gal.). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. 29, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


yvéo0w: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the verb 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.’ 

édnOys: as keeping His plighted word. 
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Yedoms : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 

Kabds yéypamtar: ‘Aven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [I]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), wxjons (or vxjoes) for zmsons sis, ev To 
xpiveoOat (pass.) for 2 zudicando or dum iudicas. ‘The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God's 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


émws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
2 ? 
given, 


SixarwOys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
1g kai édicarwbn 9) copia dnd tev epywy (v. 1. rékvav: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
aitns. Test. XII Pair. Sym. 6 éras dixatwOG amd rhs duaptias rev 
puyav tpav. Ps. Sol. ii, 16 eyo Sitxawow oe 6 Ccds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book; see Ryle and James ad loc. 

év tots Adyous cou: not ‘ pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i.e. the 
Asya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

vuknons : like vzncere, of ‘ gaining a suit,’ opp. to #rracdat: the 
full phrase is way ray Sixny (Eur. EZ. 955, &c.). 


vkjons, BG KL &c.; vnqoeas NA DE, minusc.alig. Probably vuenoes 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families. The reading wxnons in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fluctuation in MSS. of the LXX: w«noys is the reading of NB (def. A), 
vknoes of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 


kpivecQat: probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Locts 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 n.). 

5. 7 adicia Hpav: a general statement, including dmoria. In 
like manner ©cod dikaoctvny is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

ouvictnot: ouviotnut (cunordve) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; cf. ovoratikat enicrohai 2 Cor. iii. 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 
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(compositis collecisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and Ell.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (cumordvew énawveiv, pavepodr, 
BeBaovy, mapariGévar) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 dvéornoay émt 
Tous dSv0 mpea Bras, St cvycarynoev adtovs Aad Pevdopaptupioayras (Theod.). 


tt époduev: another phrase, like mi} yévorro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N.T. 

pP) Gdukos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (uy originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 émupepwv tiv dpyjv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes 6 émipépwy strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘ Who visiteth’=‘ because He 
visiteth’) 1. and T. § 428. 


Kata dv@pwrov Aéyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15; but comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
py kara GvOpwroy taira Aak@; 2 Cor. xi. 17 6 AaAG, od Kara Kiprov 
Aada, 

6. éwel ms Kptvet: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


émet: ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ “Emeé gets the meaning ‘if so, ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 
here émei sc. ei ddixos Cora 6 émipepwv THY dpynv (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of WV. T. 


Gk. p. 359)- 
tov Koopoy: all mankind. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 
ea SEN A minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. ext. 


RV. text.; ei ydp9 BD EG K LP &c., Vulg. Syrt., Orig.-lat. Chrys. al., WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


édjPera: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises; 
qvedopa, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 


in ver. 4). 
xéyé: ‘I too,’ as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God’s glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv, 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of perecynudrica) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause roumooper 
ra kaka Wa €\6n ra dyad is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
ri... py, in the other with Aéyovow dr. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri ért kayo os 
duaptonds, kpivopat ; kat [ri] pi—xabads Braopnpovpeba, kai xabads pact 
tives pas Aéyew Otr-—mounowpev k.t.A. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, «is [ mpds | tv évderéw THs Sikavcocvyns adrov, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch, ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes vv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God.’ He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does ’—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff., 15 ff. 

Gv 76 kpipa «.7.A. This points back to ri ere kayo xpivona:; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 9-20. [f the case of us Fews is so bad, are the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which is laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, 7” Is. lix, and again in Ps. xxxvi. And if 
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the Few ts equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoeydue6a passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18- 
32, il. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 

‘of sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, "that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much as a single 
right-doer among them. * This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just asa grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. ‘So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. * Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder. 
16 Their course is marked by ruin and misery. 7% With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. ** To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

19Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from the consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 


) 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i.e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. tt odv; ‘What then [follows]?” Not with mpoeydyea, because 
that would require in reply otdey mavras, not od mdytas. 

mpoexdpeOa is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpoéye, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoexopeba mid. = Tmpoexopev (praecellimus cos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa mepiooov éxopev mapa Tovs “EAAnvas; Euthym.-Zig. ¢xouév te mhéov 
kal evdoxipodper of Iovdaior ; Theoph. ‘ Do we think ourselves better ?’ 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxouev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoexdpeOa trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexdueba 
because of od mdvtws. (iii) mpoexdpueba passive, ‘ Are we excelled?’ 
‘Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Ot Worv. LIT ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e.g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted. 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile: how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. ‘The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Azs/orc, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexdpeOa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpoéyoper, ‘ Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


mpoexdpeba: v. 1, mpoxaréxopev mepicadv D* G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. [ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
but not the best, sememus amiplius): a gloss explaining mpvex. in the same 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
Tpoexwpeda, 


ob mévtws. Strictly speaking od should qualify mdvras, ‘not 
altogether,’ ‘not entirely, as in 1 Cor. v. 10 od mdvras trois mépvos 
Tov Kdcpov Tovrov: but in some cases, as here, wdvtws qualifies o2, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (xeguaguam Vulg., 
ovSapes Theoph.), Compare the similar idiom in od mdvv; and see 
Win. Gr. 1xi. 5. 

Tpontiacdpe0a ; in the section i. 18-ii. 29. 


id’ Gpaptiav. In Biblical Greek ié with dat. has given place entirely to 
bn with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpwads eis bd efovoiay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 mdyres of 
Hyacpévor Und Tas xeipds gov, kai odrot bd Gé «iat. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charaz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Zz/e and 
Times, &c. i..449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
Pest; 274.5 cl. 261.> 94 f.: xii, ro fs42 Cor. vi. 76... Herethe 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4]), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
bexxxix. 4|'exact: x. 7 [ix.) 28] free; Is. lix.y, 8 abridged ; Ps, 
xxxvi [xxxv]. 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vy. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX] as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (7 sown, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
N* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. N°*A), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘ Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexap/a), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
(A.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
guoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to 'Rom., and he adds, guod multd ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qué versus |orixor| 27 editione Vulgata 
[i.e. the xow7 of the LXX) additi sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv. 601 ; comp. the preface to the same book, zézd. col. 568 f. ; 
also the newly discovered Commentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, dikaos for morop 
xpnorérnra and ovde eis for ovk gorw ews évds. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The Sdikaos ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true dikaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


ll. od €otw 6 cundv: non est gui inielligat (rather than gud 
inielligit); Anglicé, ‘there is none to understand. [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. ext read ovméy, as also 
(B)C WH. ext éxtnray, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ ] 

6 ovvidv : on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. Tica Elort, 
Inir, Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 
Both forms, ovrcéw and ouviw, are found, and either accentuation, cuviav or 
ouviwy, may be adopted: probably the latter is to be preferred ; cf. npre from 
agiw Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. Gua: ‘one and all.’ 
Axperebyoov: Heb. = ‘to go bad,’ ‘become sour,’ like milk; 
comp. the dxpeios SodAos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
moray (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH. text. 


Xpnotétnta = ‘goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. 4 
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ws évés: cp. the Latin idiom ad unum omnes (Vulg. literally usque ad 
unum). B67**, WH. marg. omit the second ob éorw [ode éorw moder 
Xpnorornra éws évds|. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B17 
ne rd (ay 76 orépa airy) corresponding to ai7od in B’s text of Ps. x. 7 
ix. 28]. 


13. tdgpos .. . eodtoicav. The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather inguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poliunt), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuntur 


(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne; 
“smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


€SoAvodcav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, 2 E.T.). The termina- 
tion -cav, extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -ju to verbs in -w, is 
widely found; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


ids domiSwv: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
DB. 

14, Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: 08 dpas 76 
oTdpa avrod yémer Kal mxpias Kai Sddov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: oréua airéy B 17, Cypr., WH. marg. 

mukpta: Heb. more lit. = /raudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. Io) lix. 7:8. 
b£eis Of wddes abtav éxyéat aipa’ of 8€ dds adray [emt movnpiav 
ctvrpyzpa «at tadamwpia ev rais  rtpéxovar] raxwol ekxéar ata [Kal of 
Sdois abrav, Kat dddv eipnyns ovk Siadoyiopot ad’rdv Siadoyiopol amo 
eyvaoay, pdvev|. cvvrpippa Kat Tadarrropia 
év rais dSois a’rav Kal d0dv eipyyns 
ovk oldact [Kal ok ore Kpiors &v 
tais ddois ata |. 

afya dvatriov Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus. 

[From the Hexapila this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 


dppivev (for dnd pdévwv) AN: oldacr N' BQ*, &c.: éyvwoay A Q! marg. 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) minusc. alzq. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (6 vépos = O. T.; 
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vopov tiv marady ypadyy dvoudter, fis pepos ta mpopntixd Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 véuos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that a// men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 vépos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
6 vopos clearly=O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11) : 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (=Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XXXv. Ig); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, trois €v 76 vdu@ 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense ; (iii) that in ver. 21 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive : for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vépos in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 @dvaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes 6 véuos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 vdpos. 


héyer . . . Nader: A€yew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. MeClellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

dpayy : cf. dvaroddyyros i. 20, ii. 1; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

émdSixos: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ tinddicos takes gen. of the penalty ; dat. of the person injured 
to whom satisfaction is due (ray SimAacioy imddixos €oTw 7H Pradbévre 
Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has offended against 
God, and owes Him satisfaction, Note the use of a forensic 
term. 

20. dirt: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vil. 7 ff. 

SixatwOjcerar: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not. 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.) ; the whole context (iva may orépa 
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Ppayh, bmddckos, évdmoy adrod) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
moa odp§: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 29; 1 Pet. 


1. 24). 
émiyvwous : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
In it is offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, ts independent of any legal system (ver. 21) ; 
(ii) 2¢ 2s apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man's need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) zt zs made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 


It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man —and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. * This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. % The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. *Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. * When the Messiah suffered upon the 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith, The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement: * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvi 8: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is, on the 
ground that the opposition is between two s/a/es, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that vwi may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 20 pvornpiov . . . puvepwbévros . . . viv, Eph. il. 12, 13 vurt 
dé... eyernOnre eyyts, Col. 1. 26, 27 prornpioy 7d dmokekpuppevoyv .. . 
viv d€ epavepwbn, 2 Tim. 1. 9, 10 xdapw thy dobeicay . . . mpd xpdvav 
aiaviov gavepwbeicay Sé viv, Heb. ix. 26 vuvi b€ admaké emi cvvtedela 
Tov aidveav . . . meavépara. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25, 
lv. 3, 4; Heb. i. r); and (ii) that ¢avepodcOa is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 3 
kaipois idios, I Pet. 1. 20 én éaxdrov tay xpdvav). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 


An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 
cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Marc. v. 4). 


xepis vdpou: ‘apart from law,’ ‘independently of it,’ not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative for 
Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Stkarocdvy Oeod: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essentially 
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the righteousness of God; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, working 
its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective apprehension 
of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the believer 
(ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down for man to 
attain to righteousness was by the strict performance of the Mosaic 
Law; now that heavy obligation is removed and a shorter but at 
the same time more effective method is substituted, the method of 
attachment to a Divine Person. 


mepaveépwrat, Contrast the completed gavépwors in Christ and 
the continued dmoxadvyus in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
avepovoba is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
Pelitenor soa bim. 1, TO. F Pet i. 207.8 JO, il. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 4 Pet. v. 4; 
1 Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. ro, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,’ and 1 Jo.i. 2, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘life.’ 

paptupoupévy k.7.A.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. 2, ili. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33 ; 
X. 16-21; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

mistews "Incod Xpiotod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christt u. der chrisiliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 


the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iy. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 
Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the miovus “Incov 
Xpicrod here with the iors @eod in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

*Incod Xpiorod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop ‘Inood (so too WH. marg.); A reads év XpioTG “Inaod. 

kal éml mavtas om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c, él mdvras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that eis mavras nal ént mavtras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading eis would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, éé ‘extension to’ them. 


23. 08 ydp éott Siactokyn. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over'the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

jpaprov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. 12. 

Sotepodvtat: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri eu torepa; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 kali adrds ifpéato torepeicda (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to /ee/ his destitution). 

THs 86§ys. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(x) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
John xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
LXX as translation of Heb. 43 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 4o ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. ro), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (1 Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. lxxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 173 ili. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii. 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 ¢dééacev with Rom. v. 2 én’ édmid: ris 
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ddfys rod Ccod, villi. 18 rHv peAdAovoay dd€av droxatvPOnva, 2 Tim. 
ii. 10 d6£ns aiwviov). The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. 


The meaning of 6d£a in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 42 
{ed. Bensly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 
is described as megue meridiem, neque noctem, neque ante lucem (perh. for 
anteluctum; vid. Bensly ad loc.)|, neque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lucem, nist solummodo splendorem claritatis Altissimt (perh. = dnavyaoua 
ddéns “LWiorov}]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Ded fulgebit 
claritas ; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
zb7d. vv. 97, 98 [Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] guomodo tncipiet (médAer) 
vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol, et guomodo incipient stellarum adsimilaré 
lumini...festinant enim videre vultum [etus| cut serviunt viventes et 
a quo incipient gloriost mercedem recipere (cf. Matt. xiil. 43). 


24. Sikacodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6b) make S:cavovpevoe mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by torepotyra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on depedv: men are far from God’s glory, Jecause the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepodvra is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) borepovytar Sixarovpevor is taken as = vore- 
povvrat Kat Ovkarovvrat (Fri.) or = torepovpevor Sixacodvrae (‘Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) S:cacodpevor is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as és 
kavyopeba; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make od ydp 
. . . torepoivra practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
Sixavotpevor ‘as suggested by mavres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovs muorevoyras in ver. 22.) No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is too 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ouveméuapey Se rov ddehpoy . . . 08 
6 rawos év TO evayyedio . . . ob pdvoy dé, ddda Kal xetporornbeis (as if 
bs émawveirae had preceded). 

Swpedy TH adtod xdpitr. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of avrod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (8: rijs droutpdceas). 

émodutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Aurpda and dmodvtpéo in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dmoAutpwats is Plut. Pomp. 24 rodév aiypahorav dmodutpacets, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpovaba is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xili. 5, &c.: cf. also drodutpaces 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dmohtTpwors occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
6 xpdvos pov tis drodutpdcews me Of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechifert. u. Versihn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages dmodvrpwors denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom.’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvac rv Woxjy adrod 
AUrpov avril modd@y, and in I Tim. ii. 6 6 Sods éavrdv dvtidutpov simép 
mdvrov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
wil, 23; Gal. iil. 195. 2 Petal or; Rev. vwisoiecha cise aac oe 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the dvrpor retains its full force, that it is identical with the ruj, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cos¢ of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


tis €v XpiotG “Invod. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jesu Christi, 
p- 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase év Xpior@ or &v 
XpioT@ "Inood occurs there is no single instance of the variants éy Inood or 
év “Ijcod Xpior@. This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because év Xpioro 
fas év XpioT@ ‘Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esus, 


25. mpoéVero may = either (i) ‘whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuzt Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpddeors 
in ch. ix. 11 (viii. 28); Eph. iii. rz (i. rr); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. 1 ofs car’ dpOadpods 
*Inoovs Xpiotos mpoeypadn eoravpwpuévos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so,full of terms denoting publicity 
(mehavépwrat, cis evdecEw, mpods THY évSeE) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a vzszd/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

tAaotyptov: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation,’ but originally neut. of adj. itaornpios (iAaarhpioy 
émidcya Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for-the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rech/fert. u. Versohn. 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic adrod in év 76 adrod aipvare; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly zmvenzes zg7/ur . . . esse 
ipsum et proprtatorium et pontificem et hosham quae offertur pro 
populo (¢n Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.). But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb. ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the ttaornpiov. The Christian itaornpiov, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpo¢ero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking iAaornpioy is to supply with it Ada on the 
analogy of T@TNpLOY, TeheoTHptoy, xXapiornpsoy. This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of itagrnpiov 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that tAacr. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to év. There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (Aacrnpiov priya Joseph. Ani. XVI. vii. 1; 
itaorpiov Gavérov 4 Macc. xvii. 22%, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pvo- 
pitiatorium, propitiatorem, and propitiationem.  Syrt. is also ambiguous. 
The Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’ ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, ap. Winter u. Wiinsche, /iid. Lzt. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, Zvact. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of tour kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings,” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, ‘‘ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). Ifa man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity. with stripes” (Ps. lxxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day’ of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
“Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being no 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. 21 (?) 
“Only,” i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (af. czt. p. 154). 


* Some MSS. read here did... 700 iAaornpiov Tod Oavdrou aitay (O. F. 
Fritzsche ad Joc.). 
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Bid ths miotews: did miorews NC*D* FG 67** al, Tisch. WH. ¢ext. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to &a 
miotews “I, X. in ver. 22; it is found in Band the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; Bis not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


év 7 adtod aipate: not with micrews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad Joc.), but with mpoébero 
iAaotnpiov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Ep. Jo. p. 34 ff.; 
Leb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis evdergiv: e’s denotes the final and remote object, mpés the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For évdegéw 
see on ch, ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

eis evderéw Tis Suxaroodyyns adtod. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 
particular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 
The whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar to the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 
Sia thy wépeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to dd, and also a wrong sense to mdpeow, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between mdpeors and decors see Trench, Syn. 
p. 110 ff.:, mépeows = ‘putting aszde, temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted; ageous = 
‘putting away, complete and unreserved forgiveness. 
It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] al mapopds duaprnuata dvOpmmwv eis perdvoav. ‘There 
will be found in Trench, of. cé¢. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 


arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


épaptnpdtwv: as contrasted with dpapria, dudprnya = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

év TH dvoxt: &v either (i) denotes motive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. &v, 5 €); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘during the forbearance of 
God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

évoxq: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyn is related to mapeous as 
xapts is related to dears. 

26. mpds thy evSerEw: to be connected closely with the preceding. 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before 8a ri mdpeow somewhat 
lengthened ; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to mpés; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) ray mpoyeyo- 
voTroy duaptnuatwy seems to be contrasted with év T@ VUY KALP@ § (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul's style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sikatoy Kat Sixarodvta. This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the duaocivn Scot, and the dicavoodvn é« 
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miotews. It is not that ‘Godis righteous and_ye¢ declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘ He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

tov ék wiotews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
oi €& epBeias ch. ii. 8 5 da0u €& evywr vépov (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. ro. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase é€v r@ avrov aiwar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to iaornpiov— 
whether we directly supply @dua, or whether we supply émiéeua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj. in agreement with év—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God. Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aiva is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13 ; Col. i. 20 (8:4 rod 
aipatos Tov oravpod). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavriopov 
aiparos) and 19 (riwi@ alate os ayvod dudpov Kal donidov). For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and inv. 6, 8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, Vil. 14, 
xii. 11, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Matt. 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, Xu. 8 dpviov éapaypevov : 
cf. v. g) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g 
the sprinkling of the blood, payricpds 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xil. 245 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: to 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii. 25, also in Heb. ii, 175 ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin- offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. rr; 1 Pet. ili, 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f,, apparently; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 
2 Cor. v: 21; Eph. iy; Col-i. 14 and 20; Tit. di.-245;heboing 
ix, 28, x. 12 al.;° 2 Pet. ii. 24, iti, 18; 1 Jo. ii. 2, v.20; Apoeag): 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
kat oxedov éy aipate mavta KabapiCerar kata tov vdpov, Kal yxepis 
aipatexxvolas od yiverar adpeors). The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (itaornpwv Rom. 
ili. 253 iMaopds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 103 iAdokeoOa Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford (Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But ‘the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it for them . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. ‘ 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liiii No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation.”’ We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy. All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 
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TII. 27-81. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there ts no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Few and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there is but one God, and Faith is the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law is thus abrogated. On the 
contrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


77'There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, ** Thus (od», but see Crit. Nore) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

* The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. °Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

* The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. éexdeioOy : an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
aorist ; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ 

St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ zs shut out.’ 

Std trotou vdpou : vduouv here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘ Law’ 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘constituted 
order of things.’—-Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of vduos would be ch. vii. 21, 23; viii. 2; x. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. odv recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyr(sucOa yap, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, decause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

ov BC D°K LP. &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/.; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yap NAD*EFG al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg.) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. ¢ext RV. marg. The evidence 
for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (N A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (BC in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gosff.). We prefer the 
reading yap. 
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SixooGeGar: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. on i. 17. 

é&vOpwrov: any human being. 

29. 7 presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it. Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course. Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

povov: povey B al. plur.. WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to “Iovdatwv 

--. kal 2Ovor, 

30. eiwep: decisively attested in place of émeimep. The old distinction 
drawn between ei wep and ef ye was that ef wep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, «i ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ei wep and «i ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘ The Particle 
nép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition wép:, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly mép is zutensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. ... ye is used like mép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however z7¢enszfy the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as true, but only calls attention to the word or fact.... In a Conditional 
Protasis (with 6s, re, ei, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye 2f only, always supposing that. On the other hand ei mep means 
supposing ever so much, hence zf really (Lat. sz guident).’ 


ék TloTews ... Sud THS TioTews: &« denotes ‘ source,’ did ‘ attend- 
ant circumstances. The Jew is justified ke miotews Sud meprrouijs : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified ék’rictews kal dua rhs mioteas : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘both law and impulse.’ 

Sua tis mictews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

31. katapyolpev: see on ver. 3 above. 

vopnov totdyev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, vdxov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom, Xili, 10 mAjpepa ody vépou 4 aydmn compared with Gal. v. 6 
niotes Ov’ dydmns évepyouuérn). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM, 


IV. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks ts due, not to 
sinlessness but to God's free forgiveness of sins. 


‘Opyector. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. ?If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Paut. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
$ For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

* This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. *But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

‘Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 

H 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. ili which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of edpyKévar. (1) 
K LP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rév 
mpordropa npev. It is then taken with kata odpxa: ‘ What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. [Euthym.-Zig. however, 
even with this reading, takes card odpxa with marepa: imepBardv yap 
7 kata odpxa|. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NACDEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ¢podwev. In that case xara odpxa goes not with ebpnyxévac but 
with roy mpomdropa yey which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit ebpyxévae altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of etpnkévae as probable with WH. 
wext Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 odros 
7 Ov etrov. 

1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
mpomadropa (N*°t° A BC* al.) is decisively attested for marépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote ’“ABpay (with Heb. of Gen. xv; cf. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted "ABpadu. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver. 17. In ver. 5 a small group (N D* F G) have doeBnyv, on 
which form see WH. /ztrod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. G7. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


Tov mpoTdtopa Huey. This description of Abraham as ‘our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of a// believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mpomdr. jm. 
with xara odpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating ebpyxévac to the margin, 
still does not take cara odpka with roy mpomaropa nua. 

2. kavxnpa: ‘Not maseries gloriand’ as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facia’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -ya denotes 
not so much the /izmg done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in éye, or rather in the context. 

GAN’ od mpds Tov Oedv. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavxnua. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xavynua 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xavxynua before God. ‘There is 
a stress upon tév Gedy which is taken up by ré Oe in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could have taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.” On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. édoyic®y : metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side.’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 ay 5€ hayay dayn .. . ob 
AoytcOnoerar ait@, XVil. 4 AoyroOjoera TH dvOpam@ ekeivp aiva, &c. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
ili. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8; Is. lxv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘vooks’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubilees, and Test. XII Patr.,on which 
see Charles on £yxoch xvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(zbzd. p. 280 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

ehoyicOy abt@ eis Sixaoodvny: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
xxix. 07 (=xxxii.'15); Lam. iv. ‘29;“Hos. vill. 2. “Phevexact 
phrase €AoyicOn aire eis dixaoo. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 a. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Alésyn. Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous-men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (zdzd. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (zd¢d. p. 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /acth, as constituting merit (see MZechil/a 
on Ex, xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

_ 4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émt tov Sikacodvta: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See on i. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rouréor: morevovte 

Gre Sdvara 6 cds Tov ev doeBeia BeBiwxdta, TodTov eaipyys od pdvoy éAEv- 

Ocomoat KoAdoews, GAAA Kal Sixarov mojoat (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

iva Sixatous Huds monon). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. sep.) that 

dixatodv = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from éfaigyns that Sixaroy movpoae was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

tov doeBH: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word doe8y is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. AaBid (Aaueid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name of 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Zutroduction, p. 357- 

Tov pakapiopdv: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapidrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; pakapifew twa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy’ (rots re yap Ocods pakapifouey . . . Kal Tor avSpav 
tovs Gevordrous paxapifouey Arist. Lith. Vic. I. xii. 4 comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. éniracrs Sé cai xopupy tyshs Kai Sdéns 6 paxapiopds, * Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Maxdprot, x.7.A. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdpior is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


oovph. SoNCACD°FKL &c.: of od ph NBD E(?) G, 67**. 0b is 
also the reading of LXX (@ N R®), The authorities for ob are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(SB + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of AoyifecOa in vy. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that ov has been 
assimilated to the preceding dy or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 


by the following od: @ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od ph Aoyionrat. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’; see Ell. on 1 Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. § lvi. 
3, P. 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous ziore: xywpis 
épyov (Rom. iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous e& épywy kai ov ex micrews pdvoy (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
_ foundations of his system, St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St, Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the rest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith,’ he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Of course he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas. ii, 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substratum or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(mpocwrodnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his belief in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life” He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that - 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at'the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whateve®value . 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such ~ 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he: was con- 
demning. . 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (1 Mace. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than: ten times, Lft.). The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of. an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise Mechzl/a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ”’ (quoted by Lft. wf sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should’ be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. : 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Pestament writers are discussing independently 
- of each other a.current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
Jews; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 
Faith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the ‘passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
_ the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erze of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him !) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
Stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


* Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of, Dr. Hort, /udarstic 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
St. James's carefully g guarded language.’ 
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" practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


Iv. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised ; and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. : 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his /azth that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. 7° And _ the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; **and at thé same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

11. onpetoy wepttopqs. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be év onpei@ diadqxns (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. repironijs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ conszsting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
authorities (A C* al.) read weprropny. 

oppayida. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed: 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth R. 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh.’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term o¢payis was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad doc., and Hatch, Arbdert Lectures, 
p- 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
anttke Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum 
(Gottingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
oppzyis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 

he puts in the mouth of an objector: dad’ épeiss Kal pry mepirérpnta 6 

Aads eis oppayida. adAAA mas Svpos al” Apa kal mavTes of iepeis THY cidwrwy, 

' dpa obv Kareivor éx Ths diaOjnKns adtav eiciv; GAA Kal of AiyUmrio1 ev Tept- 

Topn eiciv, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


eis 7d etvar, K.t.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. ‘The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). «is ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

matépa mdvtwv tov moteudytwy. Delitzsch (ad Joc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Beccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his ‘338 because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

Sv dxpoBuotias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ dé of 
attendant circumstances as in did ypduparos kal mepitopys li. 27, TO 
O:d mpockdppatos eo Otovte XIV. 20. 

12. tots otovxodor, As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are oth circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before oro:yotow. But rots or. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rots may be the 
remains of an original adrois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

oro.xovor,  oroxeivy is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. 9 ro S€ Babos oroixyos KaXeirat, 
kal Td per epe€is elvar kara pijkos (vyeiv' Oo dé epeEjs kata Babos storey, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is ¢vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, oro.yeiv’ (Wets.). 

On ov pévov rather than pz) ydvov in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 

M. and T.§ 481. 


Sewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Judilees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days ; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. .. . 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, A/ésyn. Theol. 
p- 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (zd¢@. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (zdzd. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 13-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For it turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


18 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
15 For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. 7®Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all, who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. *’Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of all Christians (jay), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—-Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

13. od ydp, x.7.A. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

$.d vdpou: without art., any system of law. 

i émayyeNta: see on ch. i. 2 (mpoemnyyeidato), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 2 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 non capiet portare quae in temporibus tustis 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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repromissa sunt; vii. 14 st ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint gui vivunt 
angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita (=7a dmo- 
keipeva Gen. xlix. 10); 262d. 49 (119) ff. guid enim nobis prodest si promissum 
est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &c. Apoc. 
Baruch. xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinquunt munaum 
astum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem promisisté 
ezs. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Christian idea 
is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


76 KAnpovdpoy adrév etvat Kdopou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvil. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
‘dominion, 

81d Sixatocdvns wiotews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. ot ék vduou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals of a legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

KAnpovduor. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
See ill. 2O, WF 4,,20, Vii, 7-11. 


ov 8€ for ob ydp is decisively attested (N A BC &c.). 


mapdBaots is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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a code. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: peccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syn. p. 236). 

16. ék mictews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with é« miorews either 
4) KAnpovoyia eoriv from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 4 emayyedla éorey from 
v. 13 (Fri.), but as tv émayyediay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include’ 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith. The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. § 

eis 76 etvat. Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father,’ 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for its object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christian's Faith, to 
which is annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
tts object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


In this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

*®In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
xv. 5) ‘Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

© Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own-vital powers were decayed; he took 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; ?°and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
“having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. ™And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

*® Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not ° 
Abraham alone who was in view *but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith. Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. watépa, «7.4. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis lurbae, i.e. ingentts multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

katévavtt 06 émicreuce Oeod: attraction for Karévavtt Gcod d emi- 
atevoe: xarévavre describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.) 

{womovodvtos: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Zss. 2x B2bl. Greek, p. 5. 

kahodvtos [7a pi) Svra ds Bvra]. There are four views: (i) Kka\.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by és évra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii), If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Ajpoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O gui fecist 
terram audi me. . . gui vocasti ab initio mundi quod nondum erat, et 


I 
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obediunt tibt. For the use of xadeiv see also the note on ix. 7 
below. 

18. eis 1d yevéoSar = Sore yeveoba: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father, but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

odtws éotat: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


19. pi) doOevnoas. Comp. Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sac. Philol. 

iii. 106 n.: ‘The New Testament use of yw with a participle’. .. has a much 

wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 

principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the fiiite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative yy and not by the absolute ov. 

Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, ‘‘ he so considered his own 

body now dead, as ot to be weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expressed 

in RV. ‘wethout being weakened,’ except that ‘ being weakened’ should be 

rather ‘showing weakness’ or ‘ becoming weak.’ See also Burton, MZ. and 7. 

§ 145. 

katevonoe S& ABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys, and others; ov xarevinoe DE F GK LP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fu/d, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 42s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. a. 

Both readings give a good sense: karevdnae, ‘he dd consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; od xarevdnoe, ‘he did mof consider, and therefore 
did not doubt. Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ov karevdnoe is clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


tmdpxev: ‘being already about a hundred years old.’ May we not say 
that «fvac denotes a present state simply as present, but that imdpyew denotes 
a present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. existere, adesse, praesto 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (imdpxetv) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “to be origin- 
ally,” ‘‘to be substantially or fundamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
Unapéts, “property” or “substance.” ‘The word however asks for further 
investigation.” Comp. Schmidt, Lat. 2. gr. Synonymtk, § 74. 4. 

20. od SrexpiOn: ‘did not hesitate’ (rovréoriy ovSt évedoiacer obSe appé- 
Bare Chrys.), Siaxpivew act. = dtiudicare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
1 Cor. iv. 7); (il) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). d:a- 
xpiveoOa mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ ‘ dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. 2; Jas. il. 4; Jude 9); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of alors 
motedw. So Matt. xxi. 21 édy Exnre miorw, Kal pi) dvaxpiOAre: Mark xi. 23 ds 
ay inn ... Kal pr diaxpiOp ev 7h Kapdia adrod GAAG moredn: Rom. xiv. 23 6 82 
Siaxpivdpevos, édv payh, Karanéxpirar, Ste ob &x miorews: Jas. i. 6 aireirw Be 
év niore: pndév diaxpivépevos : also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 
dxotoaca 5& Mapidy dtexpiOn ev éavtR A€yovoa, k.7.A. (quoted by Mayor on 
Jas. i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 rept THs mapadobeians cor adnOcias Siaxpioqon : 
li. 40 Tep) Tod pdvov Kal dya00d Ocod SiaxpiOjva. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to morevew) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 
proximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word di~vyxos (St. 
James, Clem. Rom., Herm., Didaché, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas, 


€veduvay.e0n TH WloTe. 7 miorer is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith, i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be p) dodevnoas 
77 miorec above ; and the surrounding terms (dexpiOn, mAnpopopnéeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make 7 wiorec instrumental or causal, like 77 dmoria to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: éved. 77 wior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. rd vevexpwpévov 
avtod capa évedvvayo6n). According to the Talmud, Adraham wurde 
im seiner Natur erneuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabda xi), 
um die Zeugung zu vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
xi, II, 12 wiores Kai adty Sdppa dvvapwy eis KaraBodny omépparos éaBe 
kat mapa Kaipoy Hrixias . . . Oud Kat ad’ évds eyevynOnoay, Kal tadra 
vevexpopévov, Kabos Ta dotpa Tod ovpavod rH wANGe (Observe esp. dvvapev 
éhaBe, vevexpopévov). This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (é€veduvapedn eis madoyovtay rh miarer i} evedvvapaOy 
mpos tiv miotw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his 6 miotw 
emOerkvipevos Suvapews Seirat mdelovos. 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresh. Rabba liii, ap. Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Sods Sdgav: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 19; 1 Sam. vi. 5; 1 
Chron. xvi. 28, &c. 

a) 
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21. mnpopopndels: mAnpodopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction,’ 
1 Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeisOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. ¢ext Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc, 

23. 80 aitév povov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad loc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanith ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Wenevius 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. tois muotevouow: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.). 

25. Sid with acc. is primarily retrospective,=‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, dia may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here oa 1a mapanr. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order to 
atone for them.’ 

In any case dia tiv Sualwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109: 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurrection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-11). 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 3r; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 19). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épyn so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. This is the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Dze Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus fiir die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at K6nigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (év & éyopev Thy amoAdTpwow Eph. i. 7; Col.i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii, 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ isat an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
vi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. : 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism : ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Hulsean Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
‘one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. Ifwe could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-11. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ts difficult; the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


1We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. ?He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: *and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that in turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

>More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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ness of the Love of God for us. ®Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! * What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

*Here then is an @ fortiord argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. 7° For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. ™ And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dd v. 1, 2, 11 
bcs) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedé0n iv. 25 ; 
amébave v. 6, 8; &v TG aipare V. g ; da Tov Oaydrov v. 10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(ev r@ aivare: cf. iii, 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him ; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word dccaiwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iti. 21-26, he had begun to 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

Zxwpev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: éyouer & * 
AB*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: €youey correctors of & B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
éyouev. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, Jn/rod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and @ are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. 10 (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), 12, (15); 
viii. 12; (ii) in €ypev inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it isa sort of light exhortation,‘ we should have’ (T.S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of éywpey it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace, ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
oxpev), but rather ‘keep’ or‘ enjoy peace’ (od ydp eorw icov pi) odcay 
eipnynv AaBeiv Kai Sobcicav xatacxeiv Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 7 pév 
obv éxkdygia .. . eixev elpyyny, ‘continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor, part. dicawOévres marks the initial moment of the state elpnynv 
éxonev. The declaration of ‘not guilty, which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are 6.4 rod Kupiov jyav "Inood Xpicrod : 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25; also in wv. 9, 10 below. 


Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad Joc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 
conveyed by the aor. part. dumawGevres in relation to elpnyny éxwpev. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the veason for entering upon the state 
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in question as the means of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that eip. €y. = ‘ obtain peace,’ which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of «yey eipyyny in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and dita.w0., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2. thy mpocaywyyv. Two stages only are described in wv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: duKawbévtes = f 
Tpocaywyn, eipnvn = xapis; the xavynows is a characteristic of the 
state of ydpis, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of dda. The phrase  mpooay., ‘our introduction, is a con- 
necting. link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii, 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch. The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ’—Christ. 

éoxjkapev: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
cbtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


‘Both grammar and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
Lxp. 1882, i. 169). 

7 wiore. om. BD EFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. d¢s. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B +8, or 8 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing 79 miore: in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. arg. (Weiss 
omits). 


eis thy xdpw tatryy: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay, s.v. xdpis 3. a). 

éorjkapev: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay. s.v. 
tornpe il. 2. d). 

éw é\mlde: as in iv. 18. 

tis 8d&s. See on iii, 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it. 
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Is the Society or the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 rv ékkdnoiav rod cod [v. 1]. Kupiov], fv 
mepieronoaro Sut Tod aiuaros tod idiov: but also in 1 Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5 f.; v. 9 f.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 cwripos yav I. X., ds 
exe Eavrov Umep nav, iva hutpdonrar nuads ... kal Kabapion éavt@ Aadv 
mepovatoy: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpuords nydanoe thy éxkAnolav, kal éavrov 
mapedaxev imep adtis’ iva adriy &yidon Kabapioas x.7.d. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; ili. 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 imép qyav mdvrov rapSaxev 
avréy: ili. 22 duxavootyn Sé Ceov... eis mavras Tos muoTevovras: and 
the repeated mpeis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Reché- 
Jert. u. Versihn. ii. 216 f., 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the distinctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 8:xauodvra roy 
ek tiatews “Invod: lv. 5 emt rov dixavodvra rév doeBq, With the context : 
X. 4 els Sixaogvuny marti TG muorevorrs (Schader, of. czt. p. 29 n.;-cf. 
also Gloél, Der Hetlige Gezst, p. 102 n.; Weiss, Bzbl. Theol. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the. same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 


the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 


3-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 
Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (son solum...confundit) and the 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢rzbzlatzo . . . confundit). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Speculum (m), which represents 


the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classécal Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, guia 
dilectio Det infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum gui datus est 
nobis. 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
an tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, guia 
caritas Det diffusa est in cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum que 
datus est nobis. 


verum etiam exultantes Tert.; certz 
guod Tert.; perfictat Tert. (ed. Vin- 
dob.) ; ¢ol. vero Tert.; sfes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings folerantia and pressura are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (¢olerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i, 4: pressura 
Roms vill. 35/5 xt. 235, TiCom vilew2S ) 2 1COr.1Guelvs, Ls Vin 415 uVll artes 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoe. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dzlectio (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35 ; Rom. viii. 35, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficet ( perficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively tzbulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


perfictt Hil.; prob. vero m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m). 


3. ob pdvov 8€ (Eornxayey GAA Kal Kavywpeba, Or EoTnKdTes GARG Kat 
kavxy@pevor): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). ‘ 


kavx@pevot B C, Orig. zs and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If kavxwpevor were right it would be another 
example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 


Note the contrast between the Jewish xavynows which ‘is excluded’ 
(iii. 27) and this Christian xadynous. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another xavynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly=vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia et ...con- 
Jidebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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év tats Odipeor. The @dtpes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian ; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-323 xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the trepuxéper of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

swopovyy: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.” See on il. 7 above. 

4. 8oxin: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of tropovn and doxuy must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi. 3 7d Soxipsoy ris micrews produces 
tmopovy. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

a0 Soxiph Amida. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. of katatoxdver : * does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
(xg 9 Ce Vs GF -Pete al. 6. 

#) &ydarn Tod Ocod: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): d@ydm thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as epyyy = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

éxxéxutat. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xlivees 
‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirct upon thy seed,’ &c. 

81a Mvedpatos ‘Ayiou: without the art., for the Spirit as cmparted. 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i.e. from 
his baptism. 

6. é7. ydép. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

ért yap at the beginning of the verse with ér also after doOevav, 
the mass of MSS, 

ér. at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

eis ti ydp (possibly representing iva ri ydp, ut guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

ei yap few authorities, partly Latin. 

el YE B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double ém, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get ére yap from iva ri ydp, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of In from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain er yap from « ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative « 
yap or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading «i ye. For the meaning of «i ye (‘so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in Lxp. 1882, 1.176 f.; and the note 
on ill, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: éze yap here with ér also after 
dobevav SAC D* al.: éu here only DOEKLP &c.: éis ti yap D?FG: 
ut quid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: «i yap 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. 02s: ei ydp...é7u Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.): ei 5€ Pesh. : ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is ér yap, 
with double ém, which is impossible unless we suppose a lapsus calamé 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is ¢is ti 
yap, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original iva 
ti yap (Gif, from ut guid enim of Iren.-lat. &c.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is ef yap. (4) B alone gives 
ei ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above). 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from « yap to get ér yap by dittography of 
1 (elrap, €llrap, eTirap), or from this again to get eis ré yap through ditto- 
graphy of ¢ and confusion with c (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was iva 
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zt yap, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous jpyiv 
(umin[inJatipap). There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 
the origin either of é7: yap or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, €! rap and e1 re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural €1 mep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion rb. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Votes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Dze tachygraphischen Ab- 
kiirzungen d. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. g. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Hragmentum Mathematicum 
Bobiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries (cf. Eus. H. £2. 
VI. xxili. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that «i ye, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 


el re (éi tb) 
| 
ei re ei pap 
F tae 
eTl fap ei fap 
| 


él fap allie 
[inJa ti rap eic Ti fap 





ut quid enim 


do0evav: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

kata xatpév. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iil. 26 ; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; vi 153 Titi 3. 

7. ports yap. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For pédus the first hand of N and Orig. read ports, which has more 

attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 

sense and in writing. 

Smép Sixatov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
imép duxaiov and imép rod dyabod. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.), but it 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the dya6és than for the 
dikaos. Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N.T., calling the one déicaos 
and the other dya@és (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The déikawos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dyaés there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make rod dya#od neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between dikaos and dya6ds. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dyaGov and not before duxafov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif, who points out 
that the clause beginning with pddis is virtually negative, so that 
Suxatov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. auviotnot: see on iii. 5. 

tiv éautod dydiwnv: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘proof of God’s love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘ the Son,’ 


aH éavtod Gyarnv eis Tyas 6 cds NACKP &c.: 6 eds els Huds 
DEFGL: om. 6 ©eés B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as eis jmas in any case goes with ovviornat, not with dyamnv. 


brép ypav awéfave. St. Paul uses emphatic language, 1 Cor. 
Xv. I-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 xwpis aiparexxvolas od yivera pears, see p. 92, 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

dv’ adtod: explained by the next verse év rH (wo atrod. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. katnAAdynpev. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual ; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

€v TH Coy adtod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. 10, 11. 

IL. Kavxwpevor (& BC D, &c.) is decisively attested for cavydpeba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction, 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to cavydpeba. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwOycdue6a), We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dccarovmevor in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaradAayn described in these verses is the same as the eipjyn 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
eipnyn OF Katah\Nayn Mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ €xOpovs, “ hostile to God,” as the 
opposite of amnddorpiwpevous, not “ hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of éypovs is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner ... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. tof.). There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the idacpds, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term i\acpés is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated’ : 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of . 
Ritschl (Rechi. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where ¢y6pés denotes the hostility 
and xara\\ayn the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have rv karaddayyy eddBoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xdpis kai eipqvn, to which is usually added amé 
@cod in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 €x4pot is opposed to dyannroi, where déyannrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that éy@poi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3). It is difficult to dissociate such words as iAaornpiov (Rom. iii. 
25), tkacuds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xara dvOpemov Aéyo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shadow of turning,’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam’s Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the pre-Mosatc period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of those who died. Death is the punishment of 
sin; but they had not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adams ; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond itself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


% The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of Humanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. 1 When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 84 todto: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loct 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-11 (Fri.), or to vv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Riickert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. I-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 11 that 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of 4 in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says How they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin, 

donep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: donep Ov évds avOpamov 7 dyaptia eis Tov Kécpov elandOe, Kal Oud 
Ths dpaptias 6 Oavatos .... ota Kal 8 évds avOpwmov 7 Sikavoovvn 
elondOe, kat Sua tis Sixatootwns 7 Con. . But the words dia tis dpap- 
rias 6 Odvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz, the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és ear témos rod péAXovtos) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; ili. 8, 26. 

4, Guaptia: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

eis Tov Kéapov eiofhOe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
Specially of St. John (John i. 9, vo; “ll 17, 19% vi. 145 ix. 5 
39; x. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 Q@dvatos. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of vv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. il. 17; ili. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
Umeperepiocevoey 7 xdpis is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (DEFG, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin: he accuses the Pelagians of 
inserting (the second) 6 @avatos, 


Suq@\Oev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xaOdmep tis kAjpos marpds 
diaBas emt rods éyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

ép’ o. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent "Addu: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) és would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) 6 would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent @dvaros: ‘in which,’ i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking ¢ as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like . 
manner as’ (‘all died, just as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= e¢’ écor) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, 2 so 
Jar as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) @ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase ef’ @ as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


ép @ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 omovSas mounodpevar ep @ Tods aydpas KopuodvTa, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. The plural é~’ ois is more 
common, as in dv’ @y, é€ ay, &’ dv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem=Zropterea quod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
orevaopey Bapovpevorr ef & ov Oédopev exd¥cacOm #.7.A.; Phil. iii. 12 
ép @& Kal katednpOny bd X. “I. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more probable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) ép’ & dv7l rod Sidr 
A€youow “Arrikol, oiov ép @ Tv KAoTHY Eipyaow (‘because you com- 
mitted the theft’) «.7.A. 
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éo’ S ndvtes Apaprov, Here lies the crwx of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin’? (1) Many, including even 


© 


Meyer, though explaining é¢’ 6 as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of @ is ’Addz. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of év ’Adaz would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take japroy in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: Sire mdvres paptov dkodovOjcavtes TH Mpomdropt Kata ye TO 
Gpaprica. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take jzaprov in its ordinary sense 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to that malignitas radicts 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: Et 
deliguerunt qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, utebantur enim et tpst corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from AZoc. 
Baruch. which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it: see the fuller note below. 


13. Gxpt yap vépou x.7.A. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mdyres jjpaproy, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews before the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

Gpaptia S€ odk éoyeirar K.t.A. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

€\doyetrar: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem, 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


éAAoyeirar (or évAoyetra.) NC BCDEFGKLP, &c., éddoyaéra: NA: 
évedoyetTo N*, EAAoyGTO A 52 108; zwputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. ai. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18 ; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of éAAoyarar: see Westcott 
and Hort, Votes on Orthography in Appendix to Jutrod. p. 166 ff. 


14. éBaoihevoev 6 Odvaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mus- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Wat. Quaest. ii. 59 Lodem citius tardiusve veniendum est... ln 
omnes constitutum est capitale supplictum et quidem constitutione tustissima. 
nam quod magnum solet esse solattum extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors eadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of rov cuppa vexpov udr, 
70 o@pa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts 671 mav7l yevynT@... cuppues TO Guaptdvev. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Agoc. Baruch. see below. 

éml rovs py Gpaptacavtas. A number of authorities, mostly Latin Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Aug., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 
prefers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
he is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. Ig it inserts it. 

qUmos (tTUm7w): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (rdv rumov 
Tav fAwy John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy,’ 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould,’ ‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding im certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.’ That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dv7irumos 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, /sazah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘ On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah’). 


to0 péAdovtos. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod peAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
intended this, he would have written rod péAdovros aidvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 Sedrepos or 6 @oyartos 
"Addu (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rod péAdovros Addy. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.’ 6 
pédAoy thus approximates in meaning to 6 épxdpevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rod péAXovros = ‘ Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘ who 2s (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam’s Fall in Fewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive some 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ¢The designation “The Coming One” (Habba), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
Edersheim, Z. G TZ. i. p. 068, 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Zzfe and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freely 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guilt’ 
(op. ctt. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. ‘Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 cds Exticev Tov dvOpwrov em apOapcia... pPOdvy 5e 
diaBdAov Odvaros ciohAGev cis Tov Kdapov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] 5” airiy (sc. THY yuvaika) dmobv7n- 
oxopev mavtes. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Baruch.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 e¢ huic (sc. Adamo) mandasti diligere viam 
tuam, et praeterivit eam; et statim tinstituistd in eum mortem et in 
nationibus (= generationibus) etus: Apoc. Baruch. xvii. 3 (Adant) mortem 
attulit et abscidit annos eorum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: zbid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta furt mors contra cos qui gignerentur. 

(2) We are warned (by Dr. Edersheim in Sp. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dao yuvaieds apy apyaprias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (a70 yuv.) the zmz/dum 
peccandt. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor entm malignum barulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui de eo nati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
vadicts; et discesstt quod bonum est, et mansit malignum: tbid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum tmpietatis generavit usgue nunc, et generat usque dum ventat area: 
zbid. vii. 48 (118) O tu guid feciste Adam? St enim tu peccasti, non est factus 
solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. ‘This appears in the passage quoted above 
on yer. 12 (ad jim.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viil. 59 f. Mon enim 
Altissimus volurt hominem disperdi, sed ipst gui creati sunt coinguinaverunt 
nomen eius gui fectt eos: thid. ix. 11 gud fastidierunt legem meam cum adhue 
erant habentes libertatem. But the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Sz enim Adam prior peccavit, et atlulit mortem super omnes 
tmmaturan; sed etiam wilt gui ex eo nati sunt, unusguisque ex eis pracpa- 
ravit animae suae tormentum futurum: et iterum unusguisque ex ets 
elegit sibc gloriam futuram ... Non est ergo Adam causa, nist animae suae 
tantum ; nos vero unusguisgue furt animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud, The latter is thus summarized by Weber (Adtsyn. Theol. p. 216): 
‘By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the ‘ evil impulse” ( = cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht). Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans- 
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mission of sin (Zs gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbstinde), the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like AZoc. 
Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as nos 
vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define. more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all. 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
tts whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adams Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? %°There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. ‘Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
-man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shal! they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

7%®To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall ; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other . 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners,’ so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous. ®° Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,’ a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
21 Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 


15. wapénropa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
‘a lapse’: hence metaph, in a sense not very dissimilar to dudprnpa 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that mapdrr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just as dydpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Syz. p. 237 f. 

tod évés: ‘the one man,’ ze. Adam. 

ot woAdot: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 12; mdvras dvOpa- 
mous in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of ome shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all, that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. Ox Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of moAAoi, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to ¢he one, are equivalent to mayTes, a//, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of ¢he one.’ 


TOANG paddov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4) Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 4 Swped ris 
dixavcocvyns : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. dwped, ‘boon,’ like dépov contrasted with ddua, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Adleg. iii. 
70 euacw peyéOovs teelwy dyabdv Snrodow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

év xdpite goes closely with 7 dwped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 7 év ydperr, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate év xapure from 7 
deped and connect it with émepiocevoe, 


xapis is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
2 Cor. viii. 9); (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply eori, with the 
second ¢yévero: ‘And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

dikatwpa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared 8ékavov (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared Sika. The sense is determined by the antithesis to xard- 
kpysa, Otxaiwpa bears to dixaiwous the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 szp.). 

17. ToANMG paddov. Here the @ fortiord argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. 

Ti Tepioceiav ... THs Swpeds Tis Stxacoguvys AapBdvovtes. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour ; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 

Baowtedoouor. The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

81d TOO évds ‘Inood Xpiotod. The dia here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man: it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
,ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles dpa ody, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in vv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction : origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—-so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.’ There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of 8’ évds dicarmparos and of Sikaiwow Cars. 

Sv Evds Sixadpatos. Does dcxaiona here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ's Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or émaxon, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with 8? évds mapartapartos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. dv és dicaroparos rod X. Thy axpav Sixavocvvyy 
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nexdnpwxdros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dicaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xardxpia, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether dicatopa can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with 6d:«camp, (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Sixaiwouy Lwfs. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. 81a THs Tapakos .. . Sid THs Saxons. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as taxon: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word zapaxoy (‘a failing to hear,’ éucurza, 
and thence zzobedientia) see Trench, Sy. p. 234. 

kateotdOncav ... kataotabjcovrat: ‘were constituted’... ‘ shall 
be constituted. But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut. caraoraénoovra has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 pets pice “Iovdaior, kat ob« é¢ evar 
dpyaprwdot, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as vce dyaprwdoi: they 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, 2 dimawOevres ody [ee miorews] cipnyny Exopuev (con- 
tained in éxwpev) mpds Tov Ocdv ia Tod Kuptov Hya@v "I. X., &’ of Kal thy 
Tpocaywynv éoxnkapev eis THY Xap ev HF EoTHKapev. For the use of kabi- 
otac@a there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. g “Ey® obv Tods pev 
Bovdopévous ToAAA Tpaypata exe... els Tos dpxtKovs KaTagThoaLp, where 
kaTaoT. = eis Tods dpxikods TaTTOMEv (sup.) and eéuauvToy tatTw «is Tods 
Bovaopévous (27f.). 
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20. mapevoydOev : ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing.’ St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16 ; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought’ (see the Paraphrase). 


‘Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way ? 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (mpdcxapoy aitod dexvis tiv xpelay odcay, Kal ov 
kupiay ov5é mponyoupévny) Chrys. 


tva wheovdon. For the force of iva comp. eis 16 etvas adtods dvaro- 
Aoynrovs i. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


To 5¢ (va évravOa ode aitiodroylas mad GAN éxBaoeds éoriv. Od ydp dia 
TovTO €560n iva wAcovdon, GAA’ €560n pev WoTe ped@oa Kal dvedeiv TO Tapa- 
2 a > 2 > \ a , , > ‘ a 
mropa’ e€éBn Sé Tovvavtioy, ov mapa THv Tov Vopou PUoty, GAAG Tapa THY TOY 
degapevav pavpiay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of iva (see on xi. II). 


twheovdon, aS Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of émAedvacev  apapr. which follows. 

7o TwapdrTwp.a: Seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. év 74 Oavdtw. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Sd Sixatocdyns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark.’ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. _So that the difference between them | is not in- 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with v which 
they are connected. . 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek dpapria, duaprdvew are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘ missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front ; so much so ‘that in the Concord- 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘ Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 

St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It sa ’ personal offence against a personal 
_God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt _of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dpapria 8¢ otk 
édAoyeirat pr) dvtos vdpov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. 19f.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned to advantages 
and opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
7 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. ‘The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v.12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. v, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘ Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 





- of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 


over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as ils instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 11). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 


Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. rr), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 5; 
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1 Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. il. 9 kar’ evépyetav Tod Satara ev TaoH 
duvdper Kal onpelors Kal tépace WedSovs: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (dpxai, e£ovoia, koopoxparopes Tod oKdrors 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘ the 
god of the existing age’ (6 eds rod aiévos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
Sip. Ison yxve2y £3), 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. | It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam, 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions, and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us.. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
js born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and inevitably summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.’ We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘sin’ and ‘ disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight Learing on the 
interpretation of the N.T. 


flistory of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dikatwors. 


Tn order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the Clemens 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Romanus. 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N.T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed?’ 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and truth through faith?’ (§ 31 ody ducacootvyy Kat 
adAngeav ia ticrews tmoinoas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 épyos d&ixarovpevor Kal pr Adyos). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’ But 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such belie‘S in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then musi 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love? 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least .. . We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works .. . Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘Works,’ ‘Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life;,the need of definition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘ the 
defect in the dogmatic statement.’ (See Lightfoot, Clement, i, 96, 397-) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy in the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may be 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Lx operibus zgitur legis quod non tusti- 
Jicabitur oninis caro in conspectu eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: quia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, nom potest tustificari ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dictt idem Apostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
placere non possunt (2 Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 
But in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (ili. 9, p. 217 e¢ dicat sufficere solius fidet tustificationem, ita wt 
credens quis tantummodo tustificetur, etianist nihil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum), It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace,with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ ( fides ad tustitiam 
veputetur iv. 1, p. 240, on Rom. iy. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
Sortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, 
se quidem ad custificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, quia post 
tustificationem si ininste quis agat, sine dubio tustificationis gratiam sprevit 

.. mdulgentia namgue non futurorum sed praeleritorum criminum datur 
(iil. 9, p. 219, on Kom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
(iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: 20m ergo 
ex operibus radix tustetiae, sed ex radice tustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
alla scilecet radice tustitiae, gua Deus accepto fert tustiliam sine opertbus 
(iv. 1, p. 241 5 see also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii, 24 the dzs¢itia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed. 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. 10 he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does net between the 
moral and ceremonial law. ‘The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought out very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary.’ 
The meaning of d:cacoovvn Oeod is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Hom. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains &d tiv mapeow trav 
mpoyeyovoray auaptnuatwy thus: dia rv mapeow, TeuTécte Tiv vexpwow. 
ove. yap vyelas Amis Hv, GAN Gowep cOpa wapadrvoew THs dvwbev edeiTo 
xEipds, OTH Kal % Wuyi) vexpwhetoa, giving mapeo.s the meaning of ‘ para~ 
lysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
dicacdw seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (How. 
viii.) Sdvarar 6 Beds Tov ev doeBeia BeBiwndta TodTov efaipyns ovdx) KoAagEws 
éAevOepHaae pdovov, aGddAd@ Kal Sicaov mochom, ... e yap pakdpios ovTws 
6 AaBay dpeow awd yapetos TOAAW pGdAor 6 SieawOels, and on iv. 25 (Home. 
ix) én tovTw yde Kat dmédave Kal dvéatn iva Sixalovs épydonra. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth,” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (S:aious dmo- 
paive), and such a judge too, what significth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodoret, 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. 1, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: % mloris pey piv opi) 
caro TaY GuapTnuaTay THY dpeow Kal dumpous Kat dixalovs 5a THs TO’ AouT pov 
madryyeveoias anépyve: mpoonkes 5& twas tiv mpos Tov Bedy Yyeyernuiny 
pudarrew cipnyny. 

Yo sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very front of 
everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as a rule 

. elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importance. Although St. Augus- 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine. 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spérite et Letera and lu Psalimum 
XXXJ LEnarratio IJ: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Dei 
et tustificationis nostrae nullis praecedentibus meritis nostris, sed piae- 
ventente nos misericordia Domint Dei nostri... His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from no merits 
of our own but only from the Divine grace which is givenus. This leads to 
three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. (1) For, 
first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: semo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ube fides non erat 
bonum opus non erat (Enarratio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
13 ff. of works done not in a state of nature but of grace. In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to the Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii. 26 (De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men haye failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepte: 

by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. August:ne’s exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even more definitely interpreted 
dicacovoOa of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. e¢ Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations so 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. So in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est cestetia Det, quae in Testamento Veteré velata, tn 
Novo revelatur: quae ileo tustitia Det adicitur, guod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. e¢ Let. § 18): and again: credentd inguit in eum gue testificat 
tmprum deputatur fides evus ad tustatiam. sé tustificatur impius ex impio 
fit instus (Znarratio § 6): so non tebt Deus reddit debitam poenam, sed 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 36: haec est tustetia Det, 
quam non solum docet per legis praeceptum, verum etiam dat per Spiritus 
donunt. ; 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift of grace which in- 
fused into men, enables them to produce werks good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologtae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
It is quite clear that in St. Paul ydpis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cam gratia omnem naturae crealae facultatem excedat, eo 
quod nihil aliud sit quam participatio quaedam divinae naturae quae omnem 
aliam naturam excedit (Summa Theologéae, Prima Secundae Qu. exii. 1). So 
also: donum gratia... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae iuslifi- 
cantis (cxili. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets zastéficare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remetssto peccatorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: gzwm tustitice Det repugnet poenan adimittere 
vigente culpa, nulleus autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenae 
absque gratia tollt queat ; ad culpae quogue hominis qualis modo nascilur, 
remtisstonem. gratiae infustonem requirt manifestum est. The primary text 
on which this conclusion is based is Rom. iii. 24 zas(ificat? gratis per gratiana 
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zpsius, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made worthy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted above, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) introduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit de congruo and de condigno 
it introduced just that doctrine‘of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system, This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiy, where it is argued 
(Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. 2) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 s¢ filé¢ e¢ haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex ¢pso cure adoptionis. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Szma may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica- 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de congruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
“Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ This is the beginning 
of salvation ; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; Off. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
(1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘zustitza 
zmputata’: Deus acceptat seu reputat nos tustos solum propler fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides informis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fides znformzs. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus: /alia 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebant propont Turcis et Ludaets, 
non ecclesiae Christe. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paut’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the meaning 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremonial 


Luther. 


Calvin. 


Comelius 
a Lapide. 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20); again, he interprets zzst/jicare as 
“to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides znformzs and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just.’ We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
satily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of fides znformis and 
Jormata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith, a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of ow(ew, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian ‘scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between zzs¢ztza 
impulata and zustitza tnfusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: zzzstificatio non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 13 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ's sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrender 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life. as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death ; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospcl scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14. Jf more sin only means more grace, shall we 
go on sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin ts a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) lt expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding to 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Limmerston = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection. 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least is the ideal, whatever 
may be the reality.| (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sins ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


1Opyector. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning ? 
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2Sr. Paut. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

$Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs,‘ 27/0 Christ, 
i.e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism ‘of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense aS we may, 1.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

* When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in’whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

*For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. ‘¢ For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. 7For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him, 

* But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): ®° because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. *°For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

"In like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

%T exhort you therefore not to Jet Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. 7’ Do 
not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. ** You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régime of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘ Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a zon seguzfur, but by showing how this 
irain of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpévwpey for érepevodmey in ver. 1; (yoopey 
and not ¢fowpev in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupiw juav should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of efva: is after éaurovs 
(S* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo..Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs pév: the Western text (A DEF G, Tert.; cf. also Pesh. Boh, Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. oitwes dmeOdvopev. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

3. 4 dyvoette: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul dees not 
lke to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is ‘hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

€BanricOnpev €is Xprotdv “Inoodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘obedience to’) ‘Christ’ The act of baptism 
was an act of zucorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
Goo yap «is Xpeatov eSanticOnre, Xprorov évedtoaabe. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis Tov Odvatov adtod €BarticAypey. This points back to dmeOdvopev 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges, The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is only the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4. ouverddypev ...Odvarov. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect els rév 
Odvaroy With da rod Barrioparos and not with ovverddnpev, because of 
(i) €Banr. eis r. Gay, adr. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of ovverdd. with eis rov @avarov : death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by iii. 25 ov mpocOero .. . Out tis TicTews 
€ T@ avrovd aipart, where ev rd ad’rod aivare goes with mpnéOero and 
not with dua r9s mictews. (ii) The ideas of ‘ burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral ; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 cuvraevtes aito ev TO Bantiopats ev d 
kal ovynyepOnre. 

eis Tov Odvatov is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Std THs SdéHs TOO matpds: SdEns here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation. Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on lil. 23. 

5. otpdutor: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare xi. 17 ov 6€ dyptéAawos dv evexevtpicOns ev avrois, Kal 
avykowvavos Tis pitns Kal THs mudrNTOS THs éAaias éyévov, and Tennyson's 
‘ grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take ovud. yeydv. directly with 
T@ Spowp. k.7.A. or whether we are to supply 7@ Xpwr@ and make 
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7G Spowwp. dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywdoxovtes: see Sp. Comm. on x Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
ywaoxw as contrasted with otéa is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.’ A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this, as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vois). 

& tmahatds jpav dvOpwmos: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Zhes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (4 mporépa 
moditeta Theodrt. ; 6 xareyywopévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative 6 kaivds &vOpwros, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. 11. 15 ; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. ili. 9). ‘The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 
should be noted however that 6 évr0s dv@pwmos goes back to Plato (Grm.- 
Thay. s. v. dv@pwros, I.e.). 


ovvertavpaiy: cf. Gal. ii, 20 Xpror@ ocuvecravpwyor. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /wzt. X7z. II. xii. 3 ‘ Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism: in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


katapynOf. For xarapyeiv see on ili. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may. be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

76 cOpo THs épaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 rod capatos tod Oavdtov tovrov: 
Phil. i. 21 7d copa ths Tarewaoews Huey: Col. ii. 12 fev 7H arek- 
dSvoer| Tov gaputos THs oapkés. ‘The gen. has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.’ 

Here 16 cpa ths duapréas must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, szmply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave. 

To pykeért Soudedvev. On rod with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

TH Gpaptia : auapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. 6 yap dmoQavav. . . duaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 drofayey must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 


physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 


1 Pet. iv. £ ére 6 mabey capki mémavrat dyaptias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad doc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged Jocus 
communis, which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


SeSikalwror dmd Tis dpaptias. The sense of dedccatwrar is still 
forensic: ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. oulnooper. The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent ; but 
ver. ro is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

kupteder. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dom¢ntum over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. 8 ydp d&réBave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dné6avey (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T.); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases tov Odavatov bv anéOave Sid THY duaptiav 
dmébave riv jyerépay, where however 79 duapria is not rightly repre- 
sented by dca tiv dpapriay. 
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TH Gpaptia dmélavev. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: Tov pa yydvta 
dpaptiay vmep hav dwaptiay éroincey, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.” The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

épdmag. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be tepeated (cf. Heb. vii..275 ix12,.26, 28; x. 10 ;,also 1Pet: 
ili. 18). 

tm 7@ Geo. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power kvpiever abrod 
but God. 

This phrase ¢j 76 Geo naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer. 

11. AoyilecOe Eautods. The manand his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.}] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

hoyifeoGe : not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xptot@ ‘Inood. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably ev Xpuorg "Incot, not év Inood Xpicrs (Deissmann, 
p. 88; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 swp.). We find 
however ¢v r@ “Incotd in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order ev Xp. "I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as mveipa, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpiords ev tut is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air.’ Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Dze meutestamentliche Formel in 
Christo Jesu, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
(iii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text éy Xpio7@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
€v 7@ “Inaod: 9, 10 év TH dvdpati "Incod Xpiorod: 12; xiii. 39 év TovTw Tas 
6 morevwy dixaodra), and in full volume in the Fourth Gospel (év époi, 
pevey ev pol Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii. 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (é av7@, év 76 vid eivat, pévew ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; ili. 6, 245 v. 11, 20; €xew Tov vidv v, 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(& “Inood i. 9; év Kupip xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase év Xpio7@ “Inood 
occurs in 1 Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxvili. 1; Ign. Zph.1.1; Zrall. ix.2; Rom. 
i. 1; ii. 2. The commoner phrases are év Xpio7® in Clem. Rom. and év 
*Inood Xpior@ which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between év 'Inood 
Xpior® and év Xpic7@ "Inood is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N.T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evy. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Baoievérw: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigant. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Atrov 5& rijs 
dvemiotnpoovyns peyroTov 7 odpé Kal 7 mpos cdpica oixeiwots, 


18. Observe the change of tense: maptotdvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses; 
tmapactnoate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

émda: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4). 
ddixias and Sixaoovvns are gen. gualitat’s. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14, dpaptia ydp. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Zexte u. Unters. 
xii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated. 
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him too to go off at the word vdyov into a digression, returning to 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual zdentification of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together py this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of wnzon. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as one with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment’s pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d se/f, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that mew /ife to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His, It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
wrilings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(xz Pet. iii, 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the dwexinoev of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘faith’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. 

‘If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous- 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it was 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of fazth’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: to die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind, ‘This is the doctrine of the mecroszs (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and ‘self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. ‘This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Dze to them! Christ did. Vf any man be in 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same. ...If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. A// 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ’s feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him... . You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (zézd. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, 7he Wetness of God, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as [St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, .. . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him; all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life.’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his own 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-seeking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ (Zhe Witness of 
God, pp. 7-10). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited ; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fieshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (zd¢d. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr. Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
us to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous The Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called. Jesus the Nazarene zs that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20 f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life in 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration ; and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE. 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


**Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! 3 Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. ™ But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers. ** Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

“I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an wn- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. *°I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
*1 What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. * But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 
*8For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


15-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career. In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 


Gpaptyowpev: from a late aor. judpryoa, found in LXX (Veitch, Zrreg. 
Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 
dpapthoopey. 


16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters’ (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


ro... 4: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatic 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Baumlein, Par- 
tikellehre, p. 244.3 Kiihner, Gram. § 540. 5). 


17. eis 8v . . . SiBaxfjs: stands for [dmyxovcarte] rime ddayijs «is 
dv mapeddOnre. We expect rather és tiv mapeddOn: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Drdaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Azdbert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

tUmov Si8axis. For rémos see the note on ch. v.14. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘ standard’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris 6€ 6 
tomos tis Sidaxyns; Spas Civ Kat pera modsretas apiorns) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis timov, ryouv tov Kkavdva kat Spov ths evoeBovs modteias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rémou d:8ayqs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with the context’). 

19. dvOpwmvov A€yw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 xara dvépwrov Aéyw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths. So Chrys. (first 
explanation) dcavei Edeyev, amd dvOpamivev doywpav, and trav ev 
ournbcia ywvopevor, 

Sia thy dobéveray tis capxds. Two explanations are possible : 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns). Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 
odpé = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. ppoveiy Ta THs capxés, 
ppovnpa tis caprés Rom. viii. 5 f.; co¢ol ward odpxa 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. 2 yaAa dyads érdrioa, od 
Bp@pa otnw yap 7dvvacbe. 


TH dkabapota. dxabapoia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and «is tHv dvouiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
1 Pet. iv. 1-5. 

eis Gytacpdv. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips, Oltr. Go. would make 
éy:aopés here practically = dy:wovvn, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. ‘There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with ryzn; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with mioms and dydamn). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dyos 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 206: dy:acpuds = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,’ a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 duoxere . . . tov dyvacpov oS xapis ovdels 
dyera: tov Kipiov. The word occurs some ten times (two wv. Il.) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. tiva ofv... ématoxdveo0e ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
enaoxuverbe. In that case ¢xeivwv must be supplied before €¢’ ois, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of ékeivoy in the 
sentence following (comp. dmoOavdvres ev @ Karerxdpueba vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before 76 yap réAos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end, &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rére, and make éq’ ois émaurxvveobe 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: kar’ 
éparnow avayvworéov tro tiva ody kdpmov elxete TOTE, Eira KaTa 
dnékpiow ed ois viv éemavcxtvecOe. Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as éq’ ofs émawy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 


7o yap: 70 pev yap NC BD*EFG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element in B, and that péy was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to vuvt 5é, 

23. devia, From a root mem- we get fw, dWov, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound éywrioy (@véopan, ‘to buy’) = 
(2) provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops ; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
I Mace. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 

Xdpiopa, Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinquentiae mors, donativunt 
autem det vita aeterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast éywma and 
xa propa. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Yake another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her hustand lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as it were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; soas to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


*T say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. ? Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

“We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it, 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
_ a triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. ®Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. ° But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. be 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the madauds Aveporos of ch. vie 6. + The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 


all change. 

The (first) Husband =the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 


The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is ipeis eOavarmOyre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad loc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
vv. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. "H dyvoeite: [‘surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.]| Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter rae! 

yivdoKxouct yap vopov hah: ‘I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be pipecclited or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p 

2. 4 yap Umardpos yuvy: [‘the ci “or this may be proved by 
a case in point.]| For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ dzavdpos: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

Karhpyntas : bis completely (perf.) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 

‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law, and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For karapyeiy see on iii. 3. 
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6rd tol vépou tod dv8pds: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


3. xpnpatice., The meanings of ypyuaticeay ramify in two directions. 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘ transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpyya- 
ti¢er Baoirevs Polyb. V. lvii. 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero.. . xpnuarioa mpwroy év Avtioxeia Tovs pabnTdas 
Xpioravovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘ having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Avztzg., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
pass. ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; 
Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xpyyariopds, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,’ 2 Macc. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (AZ and T. § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 


occasion offers.’ 
Tod py elvar= dare pr efvar: the stress is thrown back upon éAevépa, ‘so 


as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be,’—not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton tod pH here denotes ‘conceived result’; but see the note on Wore 


SovAevey in ver. 6 below. 
4, Sorte with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 


of fact. 


kat Gwets €BavatéOyte. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.’ So Chrys. dkéAovdor jv elmeiv, ro vouov rehevtnaavtos ov Kpiweabe 
potyeias, avdpi yevduevor érép@. “AN ovk eirev oUT@s, GANA THs; *E Oava- 
roOnre TO vopo (cf. Euthym.-Zig.), In favour of this is the parallel 
KaTnpyntat ard Tov vopov Tov avdpds in Ver. 2, and KkarnpynOnpev ard rod 
vépou in ver. 6, But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
same persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes dpeis = not the whole self but the old self, ze. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christfan to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 


kal Spets. The force of xai here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


81d Tod odpatos tod Xptorod. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in 7O ék vexpav éyepbévt. The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


6 madatds dvOpar0s = The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the waa. dvé. = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage : 

Civ, Sovrevew 7H OG = Kapmoopew TH Oca. 


eis TO yeveoOar tpas Erépw. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married to 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another waster, on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of xapmropopijoa, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 


kapTopopyowpev 7@ ©e6. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage.’ The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yap jpev év 7H capki. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in kapropopnowpev: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. «iva ev rf) capxi is the opposite of etvat 
év t@ mvevuart: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although odpé is human nature ‘especially on the side of + 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48- 52. 

TO TAOHLaTa TOV épopriay: cn has ime same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (1) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression ’ or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of | sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ray 
dpapridy = ae “connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins,’ 

Ta 81a tod vdpou. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
up a finger-post’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase 6: rod rduou is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph: it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin. 

évnpyetto. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

7@ Oavdtw: dat. commodt, contrasted with xaprop. 76 Ocd above. 

6. vuvi 3€ KatnpyHOnpev dd Tod yopou. ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (z.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). mas nueis katnpynOnpev ; Tod Katexyouevou 
mapa tis dpaptias avOpwmov madaod drobavdvtos Kat tapévtos Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of xarnpynénuev are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuatd sumus 
Tert.; solute sumus Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; ous avons été dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); nun aber sind wir fiir das Gesetz nicht 
mehr da Weizsacker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

amoPavévtes. AV. apparently read dmo@avdvros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. ad Joc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, coad. af. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to tod Oavarov, which would go with rod vduov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After dro@ayvdéytes we must supply 
éxeivy, just as in vi, 21 we had to supply éxelvar, 


év © katexsueOa, The antecedent of & 6 is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ vdéu@ (whether ékxeivp or rotre is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term drofavdyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

dote Soudevew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentators), but ‘so as /o serve,’ i.e. ‘enabling us to serve.” The 
stress is thrown back upon xkarypynOnuer,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between Sore with infin. and #o7e with indic., which is 
not always observed in RV., is well stated by Goodwin, A/oods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fads. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the ZxZos. for 1882, i. 3 ff.: 
ore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
follow; #o7é with infin, states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought to follow. ore with indic. lays stress on the effect; dare with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 ore torepetoOar = ‘causing or 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.) ; in Matt. xiil. 32 
yiveta dévdpov, bore edOciv TA weTELWVa Kal KaTacKnvoUv = ‘ becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the two moods. 


év Kawvoryte Tvedpatos ... TadatdtynTe ypdppatos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘ Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on. an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawvérns mvevparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to check the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypaupa and mvedyua is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypayya is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while mvedua is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. Jf release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
wself is evil—on the contrary it is good—but that Sin may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt is equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
Srom which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 


"I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ * But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness, For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. * And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. * And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. The result is 
thai the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. **Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not fora moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. 1 It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 
N 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. *®And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. 7 So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. ™ For lam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, andI can command it; but the performance I cannot © 
command. 7° For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. *'I find therefore this law— 
if so it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ” For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. *™ But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. * Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

© A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Without His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefly 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin, 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi ecus apostolus imputare non audet? Atquin 
et accumulat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. .S2 ¢alzter 
veneratur lezem creatoris, quomodo ipsum destruat nescio. 


& vouos dyaptia. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be zdentified with the Law? Do the two so: 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

é&\\d contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

ox éyvwy. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for ot« dv ¢yver, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ov« 7#Sev below. Gif. Va. make both ovk 
¢yvov and ovk nde plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
ovx éyvev temporally, otk dev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 


TH Te yap Emuptav. Te yap is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 
(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

éyvwv ... 75ew retain their proper meanings: €yvwv, ‘I learnt, implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; 7dev is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


émOuuyjoets. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. dpoppiy AaBodoa : ‘ getting a start,’ finding a pornt dapput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of.’ In a military 
sense dpopyn = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. 90. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense dfoppyyy daBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf, Eus. Lp. ad Carpianum éx tov movnpatos Tov mpoetpy- 
pévou avdpds ciAnpds dpoppds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

4 dpaptia: see p. 145, sup. 

Sid THs évroAfis. The prep. did and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with «arewpydoaro than with ddopp. 
AaB. évrohy is the single commandment; véuos the code as a 
whole. 

xwpis yap... vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. elev (ev B; Yow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

évéfnoev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

1l. é&mrdrnoé pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13. LXX; ef. 2 Cor. xi. 3;\1 Tim. i 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. 6 pev vouos. The pév expects a following 5é St. Paul had 
probably intended to write 4 8€ duapria karnpydoato év é€uot tov 
@avarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. K. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—# évroA7) adrod dixaia for 4 évr. dyla Kad dinala, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out at Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et praeceptum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


13, Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (favj) of what extremities (kad imepBodjv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis ow it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions, 

mveupatikds. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

adpxivos (capxucds S¢ LP al.) denotes simply the maserial of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the odpf and mvedya. It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the oap€ as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paulin- 
zsmus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O. T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Dze Begriffe Fleisch und Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Romans, 
pp. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
Its result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (szzd ecnfach 2u bestretten).’ The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mvetdya and 
the human yvy7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into odpé, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff. the capé 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvedua. In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is duapria, and the cdpé is only the 
material medium (Szbs¢rat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. , 

15. Katrepydfopar = perficio, per petro, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execu- 
tion’: mpadcow = ago, to act as a moral and responsible being: maw = faczo, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. wu. Gr. Synonymik, p. 294 ff. 

ot ywwookw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

6 6éAw. The exact distinction between 6éAw and BovAopar has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BovAopa lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, @€Aw on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘ wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuvi 8é: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

t oixotca év épot dpapria. [Read évoxcotca with S&B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)] This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. év enol, rodr éotw, «7.4. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

Topdkertai pou: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 


ob NABC 47 67** al., Edd.: odx etpicohw DEFGKLP &c. 
20. 5 ob 6€Aw BCDEFG al., WH. RV.; 3 08 02m fyo NAKLP 
&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 


21. ebpioxw dpa tov vouoy: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The duos here mentioned is akin 
to the érepov véuov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips. seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geselz d. h. die objectiv mir auferlegte Nothwendigkett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rév vdpov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘IT find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rv vépor 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘1 find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (2) 
voi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘ With respect to the law, 
I find, &c. But the anacoluthon after rév yéuov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. ouvndopat 74 vdum tod Oeod: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

katé tov é€ow dvOpwrov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase d&vOpemos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new se’); now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man,’ or the body (6 &€w dv6pwaos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. Erepov vopov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and dXos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (véyo.) within the man: one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

T@ vopm Tod vods pov. For voids see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mvetya 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveodoOat 7 mvevpate tod vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. 1. 28). 

24. tahaimwpos éyo dvOpwros. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will. But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed.’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well. 
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éx Tod cdpatos Tod Pavdrou tovTou. In construction rovrov might 
go with caparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with Oavdrov ; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa otvy x.7.A. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, wv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. ‘The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 


evxapioTS 7G cS. The true reading is probably xdpis T@ OcG. The 
evidence stands thus. 


xapis TO OcG B, Sah., Orig. semel Hieron. semel. 
xdpis 58 TO OCG N2 C? (de C* non liquet) minusc. alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 
Alex, Jo.-Damasc. 

% Xapis TOU Ocod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. d¢s Hieron. sewed Ambrstr. 

% xapis TOU Kupiov F G, fg, cf. Iren.-lat. 

evxapioT® 7H Oc@ N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. dzs Chrys. 

Theodrt. af. [evxapior® OcH Method. ag. Epiph. cod., sed xapis TO 
©c@ vel xdpis 5 TH OCD Epiph. edd. pr.; vid. Bonwetsch, Methodius 
von Olympus, i. 204.) 

It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 

TOYTOY[ ey |yapic[T@ |TmbEw. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


apie 1 Oc 
el ee ee are 
l EYXApICTO TH Oe@ 

yapic sé TH Oed H ydpic toy Ocoy (OY) 


H ydpic toY Kypioy (KY) 


The other possibility would be that edyxapior® 7S OcG had got reduced to 
xdpis TH OM by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that xapis 5€ preceded xdpis only. 


The Inward Conflict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

rt (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as mempapévos ind tiv duapriay ver. 14, katepydtopar 
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[rd kaxdv] vv. 19, 20, radalrapos éyd dvOpwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g. the vzdeo meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
Opposite set of expressions is quoted, mod [1d Kady] ver. 15, bedw 
mrouciv TO KaASY VET. 21, cvrvndopat TH vdum ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dmn\Xorpiopévor kai €xpoi of Col. i. 21 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 imamat{w pov 
TO g@pa kai Sovkaywyé. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. v. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness ; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as z/er 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo- 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a con- 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be-wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
occurs at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion to 
ch. vil. 
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St. Paul’s View of the Law. 


It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘ holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite difficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is da vdpou émiyvwois auaprias (Rom. iii. 20)... Its, effet 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation: it multiplied sin 
(Rom. v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, dca vépov émiyvwors dpaprias. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii. 10; cf. Gal. iii. 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
- upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (rédos yap 
vépov Xpiords els Stxavootvyny maytt rH muotevorre Rom. xX. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ’s interposition ts to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished, 


1This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
2 The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; * so that from henceforth what the. 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of xdpis 7 
GcG Sia "Inood Xpicrod rod Kupiov quév in the last verse of ch. vil. lit 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God.’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of vv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. I-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, but 
we cannot determine how much, 


1. katdékpipa. One of the formulae of Justification : kardkpious 
and kxardkpia are correlative to dtkaiwors, Sucaiwpa; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
ev X. I. which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiors which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 


py katd odpka mepimarotow, d\Ad Katd mvedpa. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause pi) ard cdpxa mepitta- 
tovowv in AD? 137, fm Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 
clause dAAG xara mvedpa in the mass of later authorities NCD°EKLP &c.; 
the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 
of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. 6 vdpos Tob Mvedparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit, 
We have had the same somewhat free use of vduos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpos Tov vods, 6 vdpos THs duaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘ code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

Tob Mvedparos tis fwfjs. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 
(Gif), but it also expresses more: the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially zs life, 
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év Xptor@ “Inood goes with 7Aevbépwoe: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 11 


HAcvOépwoe pe. A small group of important authorities (N BF G, 

' m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 vel potius 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has jrevOépwoéy oe. The 
combination of % B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that ce 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of 7AevOépwoe (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (jas also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rois év X.’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of etpyxévar in iv. 1, for ef ye inv, 6, or for xapis TH Oe@ in vii. 25. 
But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing ye in brackets. 


Grd tod vopou THs dpaptias Kal tod Savdrou = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 vd. T. mvevp. above. 

3. 7d yap &8uvatov tod vénou. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? ‘The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. Zroad. 48g), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his * Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (Zhe Afology of Plato, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘(i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accusatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C én rovros tov Kodopava, dvayKacw 
mpookiBacev «.7.A. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 603 Kal r&vd ereyxov ... wevOov, and 
the Adverbs dpxnv, axunv, tiv mpwrny, &c. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence itself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
portion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ [Examples follow, but that from 7/eaet. given above is as clear 
asany.] ‘This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
70 ddvv. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘ The impossible thing of the Law... God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor. vi. 13 Tiv dé adryy dytipuabiay mraTbvOnTe 
«ai jpeis: but this would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
that if 7d dévv. had been accus. it would probably have stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like rv Aoyuey Aarpelay buoy in Rom. xii. 1, appears to be 

refuted by tov xoAopava in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take 7d ddvy. as nom, So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is rd ddvv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if dévv. were 
passive it should be followed by 76 véy@ not rod vépov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod invalidum erat leg’s. But onthe other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rod véuov as practically equivalent to ré vépo: 
guod impossible erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
impossibilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Caéena, p. 125, appears to make 16 
ddvv. active: Somep yap 7 apern idia piaer iaxvpd, ovrw Kal 7 Kakia Kal 
Ta an’ aitis dobeva Kai ddvvata ... Tod ToLovTov vépov pias advvatds 
éort. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence) : 7d ddvvarov, rouréote 76 doGevody. Vulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: guod zmposszbile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of dévv. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if ro dévy. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language— where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
advvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 thy dddvvaroyv dvTws vinta Kal e 
aduvarov qdov pvxydv émedOovoav, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while dévv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase 76 dddvaroy does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have 1a ddvvara napa dvOpwras SuvvaTa éoTt Tapa TH O€d. 


év @: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. AIf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For nodéver da ts capxds comp. vil. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

tov éautod uidv. The emphatic éavrod brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rod idiou viod ver. 32; 
Tod viod THs aydmns avrod Col. i, 13. 


* The text is not free from suspicion. 
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év Spoudpate gapkds dpaptias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nos quidem habere carnem peccati, Filium vero Dei 
semuliludinem habuisse carnis peccatt, non carnem peccat: (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ i.e. capable of sinning; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sznful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought Him into contact 
with Sin, 

kai tept dpaptias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, et oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testantur ... Per hance ergo 
hostiam carnis suae, quae dicitur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum in 
carne, &c. ‘The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase sepi 
duapt. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

katékpive Thy duaptiav év TH capkt. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He orce and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it Jay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that xaréxpwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin. In Matt, xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it, &c.) karaxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 

The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 

Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulit 

Co) 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, “effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (Sia 77s pvotinns evdAoyias). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


év TH oapkt goes with xaréxpwe, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi.'10 ; 
Heb, ‘vil: 163 %. ro; 1 Pet. ili. 18); but’ through thesmryetical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4. 16 Sixatwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification,’ Rhem. 
after Vulg. zustficatio; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (i.e. by) the lawe. We have already seen that the proper sense 
of d:kai@pa is ‘ that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for Sitaiwpa the sense 
70 TéAOS, 6 okoTés, TO KaTOpOwpa. 


Tots Py KATA odpKa, Tepitatovow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
indulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
flim, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
of you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of tmmortality. 

5 These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
°'They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
end a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

7The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. *And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. *° But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. ™ But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. ‘In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


5. dpovodow: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.  ¢poveiv 
denotes the whole action of the pny, i.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 od qdpovets ta Tod Ocov, 
adNa ra Tov dvOporov : Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19 ; Col. ili. 2, &c. 

6. dpdvnpa: the content of Ppoveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, odpé is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

Odvaros. Not merely is the pdvnua rijs capkds death in effect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

fo. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ ‘The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “‘life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 
psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipyvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. ‘This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ot 8€: not as AV. ‘so then,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. év capki,... év mvedpatt. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. iva: év capxi = ‘to be under the domination of 
{the} flesh’; corresponding to this etvae év mvetpare = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ i.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
mvedpua, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mvedua. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
mvedpa of man to the IIvedpa of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedua in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says cimep [Ivetpa Ccod 
oiket ev tpiv. oikeiy é€v denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian, 
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The way in which & capxi is opposed to év mveduars, and further 
the way in which ev mvevuare passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any cf the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities, 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on év Xpioré “Inood in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of cdpé and mvedua the small print note on vil. 14. 

ei 8€ tus. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
in this verse and in vy. Io, 25, in Burton, JZ and T. §§ 469, 242, 261. 


odk éotw adtod: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

10. ei 8€ Xprotds. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases [veda Gcod, Mvedpa Xpiorod, and Xpuords in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

7d pev cpa vexpoy Sv dpaptiav. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘ the 
body is dead zmputahive, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mystce, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans énergie productrice des acles charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of 6¢ dpapriay, (iii) It remains to take vexpév in the plain sense of 
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‘physical death,’ and to go back for 8¢ dyapriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Olltr. objects that 
vexpév in this case ought to be Oyyrdv, but the use of vexpdv gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to ¢#7—‘a dead thing.’ 

16 8€é mredpa Lot 81d Sikarocdvyy. Clearly the mvedua here meant 
is the human avedya which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mveipa. wn is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. dca dicaro- 
avynv is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
drapxn (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us. (1 Cor.j vie 145 2Cor. wea); <Phils il p2ngperihese: 
iv.14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a formas here. ‘The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ's resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rods xounOévras dud rod “Inoov dee 
av aite). 

81d, Tod €vorkodvtos adtod Mvedpatos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. &a 76 evockodv adrod Ivetpa, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by NAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


&a Tov évoiodytos #.7.A. SAC P? al., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. c. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio cétatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

5a 7d evoiwody «.7.A. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. c. 
Macedon. ; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. pluries; Method. 
vers, slav, et codd, Epiphanii 1/3 et ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semel (¢nterp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad Joc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 

When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 

for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
did. 70 évouxodv, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. ; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 
gen. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
In balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul’s Epistles, so that the acc. 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, but only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 

' drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Dzal. ¢. Mlacedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 

hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Zz7, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 

_xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. rx) and of the nation (Is. Ixiii. ro f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. rr compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad Magn. xv 
éppwode ev dpovoia Oeov, Kextnuevor adidxpitov mveipa, Os eatw ‘Incods 
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Xpuorés (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to és 
not mvedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bamp/on 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases’ (cf. St. John xiv. 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is- related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 
ascribed to Him—‘dwelling’ (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26), In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a_ threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
from heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHIP. 


VIII. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consctousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


Such a destiny has its obligations. To the flesh you owe 
nothing. ‘If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

1% Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. ‘They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sows. 

15 When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies. which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. * Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite wv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing ; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on odv in x. 14. 

13. mvedpatt. The antithesis to capé seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human avedya, but it is the human 
mvedpa in direct contact with the Divine. 

Tas mpdgers: Of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, [vetpate Ccod 
dyovrat, TO veda ovppaptupet To mvevpare jyaer, are clear proof that 
the other group of phrases €v mvevparu eivat, OF 7d Lvedpa oiket (evotxei) 
€v nuiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality. There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

uiot Geod. The difference between vids and réevov appears to be 
that whereas réxvov denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized s/a/us and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mvedua Soudeias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use Of mvedya. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit veda comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(mveipa (rrooews Num. v. 14, 30; mv. dxndias Is. Ixi. 3; mv. Tropvelas 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (mv, copias 7d. Is, xi. 2; mv. mravnoews Is. xix. 145 oD. 
kpioeos Is. XXviil. 6; mv. xatavdgews Is. xxix, 10 (= Rom. xi, 8); 
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my. xaptros Kat oikrippod Zech. xii. 10; mv. doOevetas Luke xiii. 11; 
mv. deiias 2 Tim. i. 7; 17d mv. rijs mddvns I Jo. iv. 6). So here 
mv, dovdeias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human wvetdua assumes among slaves. This. 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (AdBere), The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24 iver. 

md&duv eis pdBov: ‘so as to relapse into a state of fear.’ The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. : 

vioQecias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids rideoOar (Gerds vids). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

"ABBG, 6 matHp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then injGreek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (Zor. Hed. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’Agpa only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Marnp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. atrd 7d MveGpa: see on ver. 14 above. 

cuppaptupet: cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. KAnpovdpor. The idea of a xkAnpovonia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Sol., 
4 Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sit? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv. [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]..9; 11 &c.); henceyqim) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. Ix. 215 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; xxv. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
«hnpovopety, KAnpovopia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpovdpmos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N.T. there is much greater 
equality («Anpovopeiy eighteen, eAnpovopia fourteen, “Anpovdpos fifteen). 
ovykAnpovsuor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Anpovopia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

eimep oupmdoxopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii, 11 mords 6 
Adyos, Ei yap cuvareGavopev xal ov(jcoperv’ et tropévopev kal vupBace- 
Aetoopnev, This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For cimep see 
ON iil. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY, 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As it shared the results of his 
Jall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of anew birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
Jor our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25). 

** What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. * For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

*°'The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope * that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™ It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

°8Qur own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charzsmafa with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

* Hope is the Christian’s proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect.. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. . For what a man‘ sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. °° But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


18. doy(Lopar yép. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory ; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

hoyiLopor: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
“count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

éfia...mpds. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have ovdevds a&ids éore 
mpos Thy adnOecav: so that with a slight ellipse ov« aga... mpds rhv 
d6€av will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) od« 
déva rhs dogs, i.e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vill. I may 6€ rimov od« d&éov adris (Sc. Tijs copias) éoriv, and (2) 
ovdevds Adyou Gia mpds tv Sd€av: comp. Jer. xxiii. 28 ti rd ayupov 
mpos TOY GiTOY $ 

The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (e.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Zt factd sunt tntroitus huius saeculi angusti et 
dolentes et laboriost, pauct autem et mali et periculorum pleni et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam maiorts saeculi introitus spatiose et securd et 
Sactentes immortalitatis fructum. St ergo non ingredientes ingresst fuerint- 
gue vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposila... 
zustt autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 


from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad Joc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come?» And the answer is, Through suffering. 


pédANousav: emphatic, ‘is destined to,’ ‘is certain to” The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal. iii. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod viv xacpood. 

ddfav: the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing: see on 
jil. 23. 

eis pas: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

19. dmokapadoxta: cf. Phil. i. 20 Kard tiv droxapadoxlay Kat érrida 
pou: the verb dmoxapadoxeiy occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
[xxxvi]. 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 
Grm.-Thay. s.v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘ to strain forward, lit. ‘ await with outstretched head” This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, do- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable part in the 
system of Basilides, as described in Hippol. Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 25-27. 
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Tis Kticews: see on i. 20. Here the sense is given by the 
context ; 7 xriow is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
ili. 17, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation, ‘The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr. and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to kriovs, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting kriows 
to humanity; (il) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘ soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life); 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 

The ancients generally take the passage as above (4 xtiois 7 ddoyos 
expressly Euthym.-Zig). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam wtpote 
vationabilem ; but he is quite at fault, making 77 patadtyre = ‘the body,’ 
Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (duvdpes) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms. The 
sense commonly given to paratdrn7 is = POopa. 


Thy amoxddupv Tay vidv Tod Geod. The same word droxddvyis is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
énupaveia 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (dééa) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an dmoxaAvyis: 4 Ezra xili. 32 e¢ ertt cum fient haec, e¢ con- 
tingent signa quae ante ostendd tabi et tunc revelabitur filius meus quent 
vidisti ut virumi ascendentem; Apoc. Bar. xxxix. 7 et erit, cum appropinqgua- 
verit tempus finis eius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messtae met qui 
similis est fontt et viti, et cum revelatus fuertt evadicabit mullitudinem con- 
gregationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani’s 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah’s appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its ills; 4 Ezra xiii. 26, 29 7pse est quem conservat Altissimus multis 
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temporibus qui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam suam et ipse disponet 
gui derelicti sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
cos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Fortes 
innovet creaturam suam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donec veniant tempora 
illa, in quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 

alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 on poterit guisque super terram videre filium meum 
vel eos gut cum co sunt nisi in tempore diez. We collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(zbid. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 f.). 


dmexdéxerar: another strong compound, where dzo- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concentraled waiting’ as in dmoxapadokia above. 

20. TH... patadrynTr: paradrns patawritev is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps. xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxvili. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4): that is zdravov which is ‘ without result’ (~arqv), 
‘ineffective,’ ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
réevos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the d/sappornting 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

émetéyy: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
ili, 17-19). 

obx ékodoa: not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

814 Tov Gwordgayta: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. a@/.); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall. It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of dda with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

ém édmide qualifies imerdyn. Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. dr. ‘The majority of recent commentators make ér: (= ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kal adty 4 KTlots: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

Grd Tis Soudelas THs POopas. Sovdelas corresponds to tmerdyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of da. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: 6d€a, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and édevOepia is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God’ 

22. olSapev ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes ) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ouvatevater kal cuvwdiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
ovy- in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: BovAerar dé 
cimeiv Ore ovppaves emideikvura Todto masa f Ktiows* iva rd mapa mdons 
TO avtTd yéverbar dpuoiws, madevan Tovtovs tiv mpds Gmavras Kowaviay 
aipcioOa tf TSv Aumnpaey Kaprepia). Oltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly’ (= év éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘w7/h men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
Next verse (od pdvoy dé, dddAa Kai adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. od pdvov 8€. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy arapxyv tod Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit. St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charzsmata bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22f.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for adwodtrpwous see on ili. 24. 


€xovres tpets: Hels is placed here by NAC 5. 47. 80, also by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


uiofeciay: see on ver. 18 above. Here vio. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. tH yap éAmid. eodPypevr. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modz, ‘in hope 
were we saved ;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
Jah, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy _ 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (ore S€ miotis eAmiCopevwr umdotacis, Tpayparov 
Zdeyyos ov Breronévor), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb. 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith 2” Chrzs#, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, éAmis. No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved.’ But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end. 

é€Amis 8€ BXeronévyn: €Amis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
krio.s = ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


8 ydp Brera, tis €AmriLer; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg., 
which adds 76 madadv otvrws Exe: it is adopted by RV. text, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [6 yap Brémer ris] ri wal [€Amice], of which ri alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a/.), and sai alone in 
N*47*, Both RV, and WH. give a place in the margin to té wal éAmiCa 
and ris nal bropéver [tbmopever with N* A 47 marg.). 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv Gopovys: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7; v. 4; and 
for the use of &¢ ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. ‘The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the O.T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendid 
visions for the future, The one section Is, xv, 17-25 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. lxv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Enoch, 
xlv. 4f. ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s droxddvyus ray 
viév tod Ocov: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
_ with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Znoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Ajocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Ad¢syn. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.3; Schiirer, Meutest. Zertgesch. ii. 453 ff, 458 f.; 
Edersheim, Lz/e and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Apoc. 
Bar. xxix. 5 (cf. Orac. Sibyl. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense ; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28 f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, of. cz¢. 
- 456). 

: If . compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (2dzd. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


' 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


© Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. * For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit’s meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. dcattws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

ouvavtTiAapBdvetar: dyriapBaverOac =‘to take hold of at the 
side (dvri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ow-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

TH doQeveia: decisively attested for rais doOevetais. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in &’ dmoporms. But as troppo 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@évea seems less appropriate. 

16 yap ti mpocevédpeOa. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of otSavev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
Sita.o; Gal. v. 145 Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv, 1). ri ampooev€. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa06 Set. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.) ; which brings out 
the proper force of «aéé (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.1.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon d¢i which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make «ad det = riva tpdmoy 
dei mpocevé., which also answers well to xara Gedy in the next 
verse. 

émepevtuyydver: évrvyydve means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi. 2). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 143 Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes 76 avedya in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
trepevrvyxave. and bnép dyiwy, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xara Gedy, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 


brepevrvyxave: is decisively attested (N*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier évtuyxave inep Huey, 


27. ot. Are we to translate this ‘because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take érz as assigning a reason for ofSe ri +5 ppdynua, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not kara Ody and 
not imép dyiwv. It seems best therefore to make ér describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

kata Oedv = kara 7d OeAnpa Tod Gcod: cf. 2 Cor. vii. g—11. 


The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11,17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff. But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses. 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen; in time, first 
they call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 


*8Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
*° Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they should share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. *° Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com- 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. oidapnev 8€ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career must have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

wdvta, guvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 G«és; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ovvepyet must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘ But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
good thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 
Version (as edited by Amélineau in Zeztschrift fiir Aegypt. Sprache, 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats @eds: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God... them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 @eés, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted cuvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. 1t would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the Phz/ocalza (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking ovvepye? transitively with 6 @eds for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer’s Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catena). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading cuvepyet 6 @eds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovyepyet there are two rather close parallels in Zest. X/Z 
Patr.: Issach. 3 6 @eds ouvepyel TH AnAdTyTi pov, and Gad 4 76 yap mvedpa 
Tod uloovs .. . ovvepyel TH Yarava év waow eis Odvarov Tov avOpwnwv’ 7d 5e 
mvedya THs ayanns év parpodvpia ovvepyel TH vouw TOD OEod cis owrypiav 
avOpwarov, 


Tois Kata mpdVerw KAnToIs ovow. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xara mpd@eow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Wiil and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpédeors see on ch. ix. 11 4 kar’ ékNoyhy mpdbeots Tod Ceod, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (kat oixeiav mpoaiperw Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii, 11; 2 Tim. 
LQ. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take xara mpd@eouv to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own zpoaipeois or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer’s Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the propost/um 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended? and decides -that it would not be wrong to answer rHv Te Tov 
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kexnkoros kal thy éavrdv. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 3 

It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. Mon enim omnes vocali secundum propositum sunt) 
vocatt: quontam multi vocati, pauct electt. Tpst ergo secundum propositun 
vocatt gui electc ante constitutionem mundi (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Julian. v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double cali, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to card mpddeow: omnes quidem vocati sunt, non tamen 
ommes secundum propositum vocatié sunt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128). 


kdytois: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
kAjos is not au salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. I. 

29. dt: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdvyra 
ouvepyet 6 Ocds eis dyaév, not ‘that’ (= c’est gue Oltr.). 

ods mpo€yyw, The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (yeyyooxec) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (6re eyoac@ns a’r@ LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(€motnavor) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (éyvov) of all the families of the earth.” Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (¢yyov) you,’ &c. 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound zpoéyyw only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpoéyvw = praediligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage. and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, tpoava- 
tevioas ody 6 Ocds TO cipu@ THY ecopévwr, kal KaTavonoas poTv TOD ep Hyuiv 
TOvdéE Twav emt evoéBeay Kal dpyhy ent ravTnv peta TiY fpoTHY K.TA. 
(Philocal. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson ; the comment ad /oc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicttur, hoc est tn dilectione habutsse sibique 
soctasse, but there too is added sczens quales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyywaOncav ws Ecovrat 
ovppoppa Ths «ixdvos Tov Tiod avdrov, but this belongs properly only to 
mpowpoe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Dez autem praecognitio, cutus hie 
Paulus meminit, non muda est praescientia... sed adoptio qua fu'tos suos 
a reprobis semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew”’ as the individual objects of His purpose 
(mpddeots) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
O. T. and N. T, use of yeyvdonw. 
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kat tmpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

auppdphous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

tis eixdvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His ddéa, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

eis TO elvar attov mpwrdtoKov év moddots adehpots. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through tke Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘Eldest-born’ (mpwrdrokos éx ray 
vexpov, iva yérmtar ev maow aitis mporevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘ first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). mpard- 
tokos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 15 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. ots 8€ mpowpice k.t.A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the dé&a in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
exddecev, edtkaiwcer, eddgace, These are not quite exhaustive: 
jyiacev might have been inserted after edicaiwoey; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édtcaiooev and a necessary 
condition of édééace: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. éxddecev and édixaiwoev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: édd£acev is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in édééacev 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘before nor after.’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVE. 


VIII. 31-39. With the proofs of God's love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christian's 


triumph (vv. 35-39): 


*!'What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? * As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? ‘%* Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, ** who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. *° His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; *%® though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ *’ We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. **For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; *no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord, 
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82. 85 ye Tod iSiou ulod otk epeicato, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: és ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rod idiov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; ov« épeicaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

33-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. /ext (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell. 
Gif. Va. Lid.) There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Gcds 6 dinatdv’ tis 6 Kataxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. l. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwov and 6 dav form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows. 


On the view taken above, @ceds 6 Sinady and Xpiords “Incods 6 dmobavwv 
are both answers to tis éyxadéoe; and ris 6 Kataxpway; Tis Huds xwpice ; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:xa:@v, in the other 
by évr. iwép ju@v. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 
passage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at d:eadv, and to make tis 
éyxaréoe; Tis 6 Kataxpw@v; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. mazg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eds 6 Sixardv; évtvyyx. brép 
juav;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning, 


83. tis éykaéoer; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?’ 

éx\extOv. We have already seen (note on i. 1) that with 
St. Paul «Anroi and ékXexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Ayroé the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de- 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but ékdexrdy only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 

kataxplvav: xataxpwav RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but d:cadv 
suggests the present. 

34. Xpiords Incots NACFGL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Xpiords (om. “Incods) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. ai. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket ’Ino. 

€yep0els é verpdv N* AC al. plur.. RV. WH!: om. é« vexpav NC BDE 
FGKL &c, Ti. WH*%. The group which inserts é« vexp@y is practically 
the same as that which inserts "Ijcods above. 
8s kat. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 

is Christ who died—nay rather (2mmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who («ai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Afost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

835. dd tis dydans Tod Xptotod. There is an alternative reading 
rod Geod for which the authorities are 8B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus. 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full a6 ris 
dydmns Tod Ocod rhs €v XpiotS “Inood, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xpicrod may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpiorod seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35. 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5.. 

OAtYus x.t.A. We have here a splendid example of kavxnous &v 
rais OXiveow of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men might inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On OdjiWs 4 orevoywpia see ii, 9; for 
diwypds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff., 32f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Amos 7) youvdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvvos 2 Cor. xi. 26; 1 Cor. 
XV. 30. 

36. 8m évexd gov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: dre belongs to it. 

évexer is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has évexa, NAT Evexev, 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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Oavatodpeba Sdynv Thy Hpepay: cf. x Cor. xv. 31 Kad” qpuépay 
droéynoka: ‘tota die, hoc est, omni vitae meae tempore’ Orig. 

ampdBata opayys: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra mpdBara ths opayijs (cf. Jer. xii. 3 mpé8ara eis opaynv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp.13 Tua causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus ut pecora tugu- 
lations. Cyprian, Test. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Zpzs¢. xxxi. 4) Causa tud 
occidimur tota die, deputati sumus ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed, Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occistonts. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. II. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. lV. xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occistonis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustin, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occistonis. Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Speculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputatz in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in Za causa and deputatz, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora zugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


37. bwepvikGpev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

Sid Tod dyanycartos Has points back to rHs dyamns rod Xpiorod 
in ver. 35. 

38. oUTe a&yyeXot oUTe Gpxat. And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
Ixi. 10. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. 1. 21 dpxn, é€ovoia, Suvapus, xupidryns, wav dvopa dvopatdpevoy : 
li, TOS Views Col. i. 16 (Opdvor, kupidrntes, apyat, e€ovoiat) ; ii. 10, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. 10 as 
emoupaviot, émuyeiot, KataxOdmor. It is somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
érav Katapynon macav apxnv Kai macay e€ovaoiay Kai Svvapw I Cor. xv. 
243 tmepdva mdons dpxis kai é£ovoias KrA. Eph. i, 213; 4 Kepadj 
maons apxis Kai e€ovetas Col. ii. 10. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, Bub). Theol. § 104; 
Anm., 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole kécpos. He is very far from a Opyoxeia ray dyyéhwv such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under dvvduecs) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i, 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxaradddéa ra 
mavra eis adtév . . . eire Ta emt Ths yas eire Ta ev Tois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. ro); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (1 Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Démonologze, Gottingen, 1888. 

For dyyeAo. the Western text (D EF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 
dyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 


insert ove éfovota: before or after dpyxai, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


oUre Suvduers. There is overwhelming authority (8S A BCD &c.) 
for placing these words after otre wéANovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpyai, as in 1 Cor. xv. 243 Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (rots otoxodoww). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus ovre duvdpers may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zest. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 év 7& rpitw (sc. odpav@) <ioly ai duvdpes tay mapepBoray, 
of raxdévres eis Huepay Kpioews, ToLRoaL Exdienow ev Tois MvEvpact THS TAaYNS 
kat Tod BeXlap. 

39. ote dpwpa oltre Bdbos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes oie éveor. . . BdOos all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 


where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 


St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ri 76 mAdros Kai pijkos 
kat viyos kai Bados, and 2 Cor. xX. 5 may Upwpa enatpdpevoy Kara THs 
yvaoews TOU Ceod, 


The common patristic explanation of #~wpa is ‘things above the heavens,” 
and of Bd6os, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. tYwya pey ra 
dyay énidoga, Bados 5¢ 7a dyay ddoga. Theodoret Bdbos St thy yéevvay, 
bywpa THY BacirAciay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains tywya of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
BaOos of Ta xataxOdvia. The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Szmzliter e¢ altitudo et profundum 
tmpugnant nos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: sine 
dubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut tlerum 
dicit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cum ab his gui in inferno 
deputati sunt et gehennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 


ovre Tig Ktlats érépa. The use of érépa and not éAdy seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing’ but ‘any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 


Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Fousdations 
of Belief, p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


amd tis dydmns tod Geos Tis ev Xptot@’Inood. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Chrzst died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


esp. VV. 31-35, 39). 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


* How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen as far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? * Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
’their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


IX-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 


Q 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyédov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16; 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question : 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix—xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. ‘The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. ert. who passes from viii. 11 to x..2 says salto et 
hic amplissimum abruptum intercisae scripturae (Adv. Marc. v.14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons p. 518. 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

GAnVervav Aéyw ev Xptor@: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 Gv’ as é& eidtxpweias, GAN os 
€k Qcod, KatévavTt Geov ev Xpior@ Aadovpev; Xil. 19. St, Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible ; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

od WeddSouor. A Pauline expression. 1 Tim. ii. 7 ddjdecav réya, 
ov Wevdona: 2 Cor. xi. 313 Gal. i. 20. 

guppaptupovons: cf. ii, 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
So as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad doc. péya Oéder eineiv, dd mpoodomoei TH mucrevOqvat, 
TpEis emiepdpevos ydptupas, Tov Xpiordy, 7d “Aysov Lvedpa, kat hv éavrow 
ovveidnow. 

év Mvedpate ‘Ayia with ovppaprupovons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 adré 7d Lvedpa ouppaprupet TO TvEvpATL Nav. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. mpérepov dé SuaBeBawdra mepi Sv pédree 
héyew* dmep TOAXOIs Eos mroteiv Gray péANwol Te Aéyew mapa Tois TmoAXois 
drvotoupevoy Kal vrep ob apddpa Eavtous iat memerkdres. 


2. dtu: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

AUwn (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: é8uvy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
7 xapdia) which is the result of Avr. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 e¢ nunc dicens dicam, de omni homine tu magis scts, de 
populo autem tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Isvaél, propler quem trtstis sum, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
guoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget validissime ... 21-22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
soster conticutt, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostrt 
extinctum est, et arca testamenti nostri direpta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
guomodo enim ingemiscam super Stone, et guomodo lugebo super lerusalem ? 
quia tn loco isto ubi prostratus sum nunc, olim summus sacerdos offerebat 
oblationes sanctas. 


Q 2 
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3. This verse which is introduced by yép does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

noxépyv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv, 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, JZ. and T. § 33. 

évd0ena: ‘accursed, ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvd@nua (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God,’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvibeyaas a translation of the Hebrew O77}: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 may b€ avdbeua 6 éav avaby dvOpwmos TH Kupio. . . dK dnodacerat 
ovdé AvTpaoeTat ., . Rat wav 6 edy avareby and Tdv dvOporar ob AvTpaby- 
erat, GdAd Oavira OavatwOnoerar: Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17 kai orae 
4 mdds avdbepa, adr?) Kai mdvta doa eat év ath, Kupia caBaod. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvd@eya and dvdénua. It was originally 
dialectic, dvd@nua being the Attic form (dvd@npya drtiKds, dvdbepa éAAnMIKaS 
Moeris, p. 28) and dvd@eya being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Auth, P. 6. 162, C./.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries), The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Mace. ii. 13; here A reads dva@ewa where we should expect dvdé@nua, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dvd@ypa. In the N.T. dva@nya occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvd0@nua BL, dvd0eua NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. ef Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom, ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is quoted of dva@nya for avdepua, but avadena 
could be and was used dialectically for advd@nya. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Syz. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


aités éyd. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys. 
ad loc, ti deyers, @ Madde; amd tov Xpictod rod madovpévov, ob pr,re 
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Bacirela oe, pyre yéevva exopie, pyTe TA voovpeva, pnte GAda TocatTa, amd 
Tovrou viv evyn avdbeua eivar; 

dé toG Xpiotod : ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use of 
the preposition. ‘The translation of the words as if they were imo 
t. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

kaT& odpka: cf, iv. r ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the ddeAgoi of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peydAns dydmns, & teded- 
THTos avuTepBAyTov, mappynoraerar Cepdmwv mpods Kuptov, atreirae dipeow TO 
mANGet 7} Kat éavtov earecpEnvat per aitdv agiot. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, abrés éyh was 
placed before dvaé. «iv. by CK L, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 
t1d (D EG) substituted for dtd (NABC &c.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 


4. oirvés eiow: ‘inasmuch as they are.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

*IopanAtrat: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 12 danddorpiopévor tis modirelas Tod “Iopard Kal E€vor Tov 
diabyKdv tis émayyedlas: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 "Iopayd rod Geotd Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion ‘IovSdaiou, 

‘Tsrael’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 6 
4) pepis Kat 7 KAnpovopla ToD God eotw 6 “Iopand: Ecclus, xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov “lopajd éoriv: Jubilees xxxiii. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
the blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 
(ib, xvii. 50, 5I wakdproe of ywdperoe ev tais tucpais exelvars (civ Ta 
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dyaba lopahd &v cvvaywyn uray, & moujoer 6 Geds, Taxvvar 6 Oeds emt 
Iopayd 1d eos adrod). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

vioBecia: ‘the adoption,’ ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
oligin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Aéyer Kupios Yids mpwrdroxds pov 
"Iopand : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.g ; Hos. xi.1. So /udzlees 
i, 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

 86f4: ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on ili. 23), da is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
mm 333, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (71°3¥), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence 1d kdddos ris d6Ens aitod Ps. Sol. ii. 5, 
ard Opdvov ddéns 2b. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 cds rHs Sdéns his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Altsyn. Theol. p. 179. 

at SvaOijKar: ‘the covenants,’ see Hatch Zssays on Biblical 
Greek, p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix.9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7,9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. 11 pera Tov omépparos avrav Suapevet ayabi KAnpovopia, ékyova avrav 
ev tais Siadnxas ; Wisdom xviii. 22 Ady@ Tov Koddovra inéragev, Spkous 
matépov kat duabnkas imouynoas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: kal dia toro réocapes édd- 
Onoav Kabodtkai SiabjKae tH avOpwrdrnte’ pia pév Tod KaTakAvopod TOU 
Ne, emi rod réfov' Oevrépa O€ rod "ABpadp, emt Tod onpelov THs meptromns’ 
tpitn b€ 7 vopobecia emi Tov Matcéas’ reraptn O€ 7) Tod EvayyeNiov, dia 
Tov Kupiov nav Inood Xpiotod *. 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


* In the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schiirer Geschichte, ii. 
p- 388. 

4 vopobeota: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘The 
giving of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 véyos 6 imdpyeov 
els rov aiéva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 muords Kipios 
Tois dyan@ow avrov év adyGeia ... Tois mopevopevois ev Sikavoovvn mpooray- 
Mat@v avTov, €v vou@ ws evereiAaro Hiv eis Cwiv judy. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

#) Aatpela: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Pzrge Adboth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Ad/syn. Theol. p. 359-) 

at émayyeNlar: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. ctt.; cf.also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.rg ; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

ai diadjnar SCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into 7 dia8nKen 

BDFG, Vulg. codd. pauc.; also émayyeAlar into émayyeAia D EF G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

5. ot matépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

é& dv 6 Xpiotds TO Kata odpxa. Cf. 1 Clem. xxxii. 2 &€ adrod 6 
Kupuos "Incots 7d kara odpxa. 6 Xp. is not a personal name, but must 
be translated ‘ the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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5 dy ém mdvtwv Oeds, K.t.A.: with Xpuords (see below), ‘who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.’ advrev is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. ‘They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away; when all Israel—pure and without stain 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them, 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schiirer, Geschichie, 
ii, 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


kal é& Gv 6 Xpiords FO Kard odpka, 6 av én) ndvtwv, @eds ebrAoynTOs els TOs 
aid@vas’ dunv. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature. 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in /ahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologze, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix om Rom, ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 
L. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in /. B. Lxeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. go-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternative 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(@) Placing a comma after eapsa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(6) Placing a full stop after oapxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.” So RV. marg. 

(c) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.” RV. marg. 

(@) Placing a comma after cépxa and a full stop at mavrwy, ‘who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MSS. 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion. 
the MS. of the Modrrefa of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never ; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting in 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value. 


History of 
the inter- 
pretation. 
(1) The 
Versions. 
(2) The 
Fathers. 


(3) The 


older MSS. 


(4) Modern 


criticism. 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily. 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 
probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
doxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 
ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Haer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. oct. 6 (cf. 
Gifford, of. cz. p. 60); Novatian, Zyzz. 13; Cyprian, Zest. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paul. Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 
Cont. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Waer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Hunom. 11 ; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, &c.; Theodoret, Ad Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trinitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spzyitu 
Sancto, i. 3. 46; Hieronymus, £~. CX XJ. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril Al., Coz. 
Lul. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (¢” Rom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. cit. p. 31; Abbot, 7. B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad Joc.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage.is rarely cited in controversy, and the word cds was 
given to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 
honours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians ; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these S has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after gapxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xporod and bmrép in ver. 3, a point between odpxa and 
oirives, and another between IopanAtra: and wy, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why 6 #y should not refer to Xpuo7ds as much as 
oirwwes does to d5eApav.* B has a colon after odpxa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after odpxa. The difference 
between the MSS, and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad Joc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @eés to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids Ocov. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad Joc. stating that the words 6 én! mavrwy @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 éml ravtwy @eds, 
but ém mdvtwy eds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cont, Jul. x. 
Pp. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ @eds, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 
passage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 
Two writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorus 
(Cramer’s Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 

The modern criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who pointed 


* For information on this point and also on the punctuation of the older 


papyri, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum. 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of edAoynrds (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
names on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads :— 

(1) Grammar; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are 70 ward odpea, and a parallel The gram- 

naturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4.. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it xa7d odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent ca7a mvedpua Gyiwovyns ; so here the (1) 70 Kara 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of odpka. 
‘Christ as.a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 

limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 

nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 

the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 

argument. 70 «ard odpxa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 

what we should have expected in 6 @y éml mavTwy Océs. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odp€ is mvedua. But this objection is invalid. @edés is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odpé (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 29; 

Col. iii. 22; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii.-8; Ps. lv [lvi]. 5; Jer. xvii. 5; 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 76 kata cdpxa as opposed to xara 
odpra precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While xara 
capa allows the expression of a contrast, 7d xaTd odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is an 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
Gifford, p. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32e; Demosth. cont. Eubul. p. 1299, 
era). 

ct although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither «atd odpka nor 76 kata odpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression 76 xara odpra cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 6 dy. (2) 6 ay. 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 #y is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to ds éo7, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted: 

6 Ocds Kal matHp Tod Kuplov "Incod oidev, 6 dy evrAoynTds eis Tovs aidvas, bre 
ov Wevdouar—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 dvwOev épydpevos éndvw mavTay éoTiv? 6 dy ée 
THs Ys Kk Ths ys €or, kal ee THs yhs AaAe?: and of dyres in Rom. vill. 5, 8, 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 #y can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
consider that the words 6 dy éml maytwv Ocds refer to what precedes unless 


(3) The 
position of 
evAoynrés. 


The con- 
nexion of 
thought. 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dy being used with a prepositional phrase and the 


‘noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 


substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 ém mavtav eds would be 
the correct expression, if @«ds is the subject of the sentence; if wy is added 
@cés must become predicate. This excludes the translation (4.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (¢.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xpioréds remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @edés suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word «dAoynrds would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 et 70. évoya Kupiov eddAoynpuévoy) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dy émt raytwy Océs if it does not refer 
to 6 Xpiords must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
evAoyntés being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Father 
we should have expected him to write ebAoynros eis Tods ai@vas 6 éml mavTwy 
@eds. If the translation (@:) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
navrwv, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness. and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoynros eis Tods 
ai@vas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of evAoyn7és makes a doxology (é.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (@.), 1.e. the reference of the words to. 6 Xpiords, unless the words 6 oy émi 
navTwv «ds contain in themselves. so matked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father? 

Those who acopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the words 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty. It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom, i, 25 support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like 2 Cor. xi. 31 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof. 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy’s 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta- 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: ‘ He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @eds and ént mdvtwy to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexidh of the decidedly strong word (1) @eds. 
evroyntés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
to Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(a Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col, i, 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression én mdvtwy of Him. So also if St. Paul can 
speak of Christ as eixav Tov @eod (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as €v poppp Ocovd 
trapxwv, and ica @c@ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by @eds as predicate. The question rather is this: 
was @eds so definitely used of the ‘Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word wa7yp if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @eds 
is as much a proper name as «Upios or mvedya and is used in marked distinc- 
tion to «vpios. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kvpos is 
clearly used as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kvpios, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. ili. 5), nor of Xpotéds as mvedpa 
(2 Cor. iii. 16), The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early. 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term evAoynrds. (2) Doxo- 
The distinction between edAoynrés and edAoynuévos which it is attempted to logies ad- 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed to 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ. 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N.T., probably in 2 Tim, iv. 18, certainly in 


Conclu- 
sion, « 
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Rev. v. 13, and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
2 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

Throughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eéds is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


IX. 6-13. For zt is indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel 1s yet excluded from the Messianic promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent ts not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, of God rejects some Israelites as He has 
rejected them. ) 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, “no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham, one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. * And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. °* The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. ro) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

70 A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. 1 The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. From Gen. xxv. 23 we learn that it was foretold to 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God’s action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
18 And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word 6¢ is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God’s 


purpose. 
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otx ofov 8€ Stu: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were ody oidv re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ody ér affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent od rowidrov dé ore oioy dre. 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1. 6; E. T. p. 746.) 

éxmétwxev : ‘ fallen from its place,’ ie. perished and become of no 
effect. Sox Cor. xiii, 8 7 dydmn oddémore éxmimres(TR); James i. 11. 

& Aédyos tod Oeod: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv, 25.2) Timi. 9; Tit. 11.15); in Heb. xiti--7; im Apee.9 5-year 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘ the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures ; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos Tod Kupiov: cf, Is, xxxi. 2 kal 6 Adyos adrod (i. €. rod Kupiov) od 
ph) ddernOh. 

ot é& ‘lopaynd: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol "Iopand of ver. 27. 

odtot *lopand. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on "Iopan\irae 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the “Iopayd rod Ocod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 008 ot. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

oméppa ‘ABpadu. The word omépua is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 «@ d€ ipets Xpucrod, dpa rod 
“ABpadap oméppa eoré: Rom. xi. I ey... &k omepparos “ABpady. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is advres of é& "Iopand. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

&\N. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 
av; 27. 

év ‘loadk KdnPycerat cor omépya: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned.’ év (as in Col. i. 16 ev airé éxtic6y ta mdvra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place; so Matt. ix. 34 evr dpxovre rév Sapoviey : 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
onéppa (cf. Gen. xii. 7 7@ oréppati cov dace TH yiv: Gen. Xv. 5 ovras 
éorat TO onéppa cov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 5 

k\ypOjoetat: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
oméppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word sadéw are derived from two main significations, 
(2) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon, to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxil. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii. 6 (@y@ Kupuos 
5 @eds éxddeod oe ev Sixacootyy), Is. li. 2 (Gre eis fv Kal éxddcoa avroy, 
kal evAdynoa aiTiv Kal fyydnnoa airov Kal émAnOvva adrdv) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
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(although «Anrés is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is xadeiv 
twa, eis Tt, 1 Thess. ii. 12 Tod KadodvTos HyaGs «is THY éavTod Bactrciay Kal 
ddéav: but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 addy of God (so 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on #Anrés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 éxdAouv re rov BapyvadBav 
Aia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with dévépyart, éml 70 
évépart as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism xadécovcr 76 dvopa adTov 
*EypavoundA (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos, ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where xé«Anua: may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name, i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. todr éorw. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

Ta Tékva THS capKds: Leber? guos corports vis genuertt. Fri. 

téxva TOU ©eod: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

Ta TEKVO, THS ETayyeNias: Léberd guos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 ad 6 pev ek rns madioxns Kata odpKka yeyévunrat, 6 dé ék 
ths éhevbépas bv emayyedlas: 28 mpeis dé, ddedpoi, kata "Ioadk émayyedias 
TEKVAa Eo MEY. 

All these expressions (réxva rod @cod, réxva tijs emayyedias) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (ili. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. éwayyehias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born kata odpxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race xara odpka 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the émayyeXéa, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

Kata Tov Katpdv ToUTOv éedoopar, Kai €orat TY Xdppa vids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) enavaorpépov sige T™pos oé Kata Tov 
katpov rovroy eis dpas, kai Eee vidy Tappa h yun cov: and 14 (LXX) 
eis Tov Kalpdv TovTOY dvacoTpéw Tpos oé eis Spas, Kat Eorar TH Tappa vids, 
The Greek text is a somewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

kata Tov Katpdv TodTov is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. 00 pdvov 8€: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GANG kat “PeBexka, k.7.X.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. Il.pnmo yap yevynbévray ... Kadovvtos, and then continued. 
with the construction changed; cf. v.12, 18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

é§ évés are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. ‘There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
) yap ‘PeBéxxa kal porn TO "Ioadk yéyove yun, kal dio Texodoa Taidas, €k 
Tov “Ioadk érexev audorepous* add’ uws of texOevTes Tov avtovd maTpos 
dures, THs adTAs pnTpds, Tas adTas AVoarTEs @Oivas, Kal duomarpLoL vTEs Kal 
Spountprot, Kal mpos TovTas Kal Sidvpo, od Tv aditdy dmndavaay, 

KoiTny €xouca : ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

Tod tatpds fpav: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. pimw ydp, «1.4. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yap then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence wa ... wévy, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

pine ...pndsé: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

..pévn. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

4 Kat ékNoyhy mpdects tod Oeod: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.’ These words are the 
key to chaps. ix—xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpddeors is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. Il; Eph. i, 10, II év avTe, ev ® kal exhnpoOnpey, mpooptalevres kata 
pacbaou Tov Ta MavTa evepyovvTos Kata THY BovAnY Tod Oehnuaros avdTov: 
ill. 11 kata mpdbcow Tov aiavey hy émoincey ev TH X. 1. TO Kupio jyov: 
2 Tim. i. 9 Tov cwoavros nas Kal Kadécavtos KAnoE ayia, ov KaTa Ta 
€pya nudv, adda Kar idiav mpdbecw kai xapw: the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 kata ryv eddoxiay adrov, jv mpo- 
éOero év ait@. From Aristotle onwards mpd6eo1s had been used to 
express purpose ; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by Bovdy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; lv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpdéeovs in this sense 
seems to be quoted.. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
note on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. ékdoyn ex- 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (1) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xaOapioa 6 Gcds 
"Iapana eis nuépav eéov ev evdoyia, eis muepav exdoyns ev avaker Xpicrod 
airod; ix. 7; Jos. B. J. IIL. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 
1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix. 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means ékdexroi, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to exmérraxev (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

otk €§ Epywy GAN ek Tod Kadodvros. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of gya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(iva havn pyot rod Gcod 7H ekoy? 7 Kata mpdOecw Kai TPdyvwoL yevouern) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum alos ad 
salutem praedestinat, alios ad aeternam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, iii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

dadAov is the reading of the RV. and modern editors with NAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. «axdéy which occurs in TR. with DF GKL etc. and 

Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usual word. 

A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 


For the mpd0eots rod Ocod of the RV. the TR. reads Tod cod mpdGeors with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. 6 pelLoy «.7.A. The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 kal «ime Kipios atry Avo evn ev ti yaorpi cov 
eiow, kat Svo Aaol &k THs KoAlas cov Siactadnoovrat’ Kat Nads aod Urrepeter, 
kal 6 pei{@v Sovdevore: TO EAdooove (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 163). God’s election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

& peifov ... 7 éAdooon: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger.’ This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 21 kal 76 
Spe eyernbn . .. deAPSH "Ide rod peifovos: ib. Xxix. 16 dvopa rH peifove 
Aecia, kai dvopa tH vewrépa ‘Paxynd. But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Siwy 6 péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of pixpéds (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. Tov *lakoB jydayoa, tov 8€ “Hood ewionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 otk adeAhds jy "Hoad rod "laxaB ; Aéyer Kiptos* cai 
nydmnoa Tov "lakoB, rov dé "Hoad epionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prob- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God’s 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in vv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas “dom saith, 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense. 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God’s action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election.” He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God’s love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hydtnoa...épionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Zhanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zz 
tnventes omnes transgressiones, guas odit Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Deut. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship ; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused. At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. So in Ps. cxxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In Zxoch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘ But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau: ‘And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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T shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. 1V. iv.1, 2; Hausrath, Mew Testament Times, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Lng. Trans.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Brblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God's dealings 
within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, 2d.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. ‘The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race ; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites. (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Lvection was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth :’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away.’ And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul’s con- 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences. In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. Ixvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabba |. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammidbar rabbat7): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Peszk/a 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Altsyn. Theol. p. 51, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was.shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sol. xiv. 3); ‘Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (2d. viii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (zd. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(2d. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose ; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted (_/uédzlees xix. 16; xxii. 9; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O.T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above % kar’ ékAoyiv mpdbeors he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine éxAoyn, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpédeors, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. 11). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase 4 kar’ ékAoyny mpdbeors St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: * Surely then 
God is unjust. No, if you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
JSrom Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

Lf it ts further urged, Why blame me if I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? TI reply, It is 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv.19-21). Still less when God’s purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
Ishould say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. ™ The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ...I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ 7° These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
7 So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ * Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of -heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. ‘There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
20 Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘Why did you 
make me thus?’ *! The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. ™ This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, * and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom , 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, "4a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

> And remember finally that this Dwg plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. 10, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ %* And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people. * Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, ?* for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth.’ 
?° And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust, ’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God i is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ti ody épodpev; see on iii. 5, a very similar passage: «2 dé 4 
adikia dv Ccod Sixavcoodvny ouviotnot, Ti epodpev; py UdiKos 6 Oeds 
6 émépwv tiv dpynv; ... py yévorro. The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

py: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

Tapate Ged. Cf. ii. II od ydp é€ort mpotwmoAnia mapa TO CEG: 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, juny 
map avta appudtovca. 

py yevorro. Cf. iii. 4.. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.’ 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which py 
yévorro occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 

py expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. tT ydp Macy héyet. The yap explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in pu) yévorro,. Too much stress must not 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it is 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. A¢yee without a nominative for 
@eds A€yee is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal: iii, 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

ehejow ov dv €ded, K.7.X: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.’ The emphasis is on the év a, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.’ And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

éX\ejow ... oixtetpnow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Avan and dddvy in 
ver. 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 

‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) 

16. dpa odv introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
Todt éorw, ver. 11 wa, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

t00 OéNovtos, k.t.4. ‘God’s mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With édovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 edwxev adrois. 
eEovoiay réxva Qcod yevéeodar... ot ork €& aiudrav, ovdé ek OeAnparos 
capkos, ovde ek OeAnpatos avdpés, aN ek Gcod éyerrnOncav. The meta- 
phor of tod tpéxovros is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24,260; Ebi is ro, Gal. ii. 2; v.'7). 

In wv. 4-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace “does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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_ any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
what I will with mine own.’ Hammond. 


The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAceéw, éAedw. In ver. 16 
NS ABDEFG support éAcdw (€Ac@vros), B?K &c. édcéw (€A€odyTOS) ; in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, éAedw (é\ed) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 éAedw (éAeGre) is supported by NB alone. See WH. 
Introd. ii. App. p. 106. 


17. héyet yap % ypady: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh,’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 

_ indifferently. 

76 Gapas. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adTd Toro, K.7.A.: taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.” The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

éfnyetpa : ‘I have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history. There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, ‘I made thee to stand, and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words diernpyOns. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla d&cernpnod oe, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Swstimui te ut ostenderem tibt, and the Arabic 
Te reservavt ut ostenderem tibt. Although ééeyeipew does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used 1 Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb éyeipew in James v. 15 means ‘ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it dv dé deder oxAnpover. 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb e&eyefpew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 dtdre idod ey e€eyeipw rods 
Xadaiovs : Of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 8:dre dod eyed 
e€eyeipw moeva ent tv yqv: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
AI iSod Aads epxerar awd Boppa, Kai <Ovos péya kat Bacideis moddoi 
eEeyepOnoovra am éxxdrov ths yns. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, sudbsistere te fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, 0d td fe constitut ut ostenderem; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes ééeyeipesy mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create,’ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as @uyév, as in 
2 Mace. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quza ix hoc ipsum 
excttavt te, def, Vulg.; guia ad hoc ipsum te suscttavi, Orig.-lat.; guza in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavi te, g; guiain hoc ipsum te servavt, Ambrstr., 
who adds alzz codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscttavt. Stve servavi sive 
suscitave unus est sensus. a 

The reading of the LXX is «al Evexev rodrov diernpyOns ivo. évdeitwuar ev 
ot riv icxby you, Kai Srws Sayyedf 70 dvopd pou év macy TH yh. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) «is avr rovro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrou évexev, The expression is 
characteristically Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi. 18, 22; 
Col. iv. 8). 

(2) eényetpa oe represents better than the LX X the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘IJ made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(S:ernpnoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) évdeifwpar ev oot. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. 


seam ee 
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(4) 6rws... 6mws. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (following the Hebrew) had made of iva... ws. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dvvay the LXX reads icxdv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa ody. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

okdnpuver: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
33 1X. 12; x. 20, 247; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning. 


Lhe Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step,in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
that Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth. St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will. 

s 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that Gcod’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ut 
in ea guae apparet inter electos et reprobos diversttate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod ita visum fuertt Deo, alios wluminare in salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare... Corruit ergo frivolum ilud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastic habent, Neque enim praevidert ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed etus consilro et voluntate ordinart, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum fursse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios tpsos fursse destinato creatos ut perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be no Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that God 
has created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, of. cz¢. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


19. €pets pot ody. Hardly are the last words éy S€ Age oKAn- 
povee out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ti ody épovper, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent's objection. 


pot ovv is the reading of N¢ ABP, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damasc.; ody pot of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GKL &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


ti €rt peuerar: ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The é implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. ili. 7 ef d€ 7 dAnOeva tod Ccod ev TO €u@ evopuare 
€neplowevoey eis thy Od€av avtov, Ti ert Kdyh Os dpaprodds Kpivopat ; 
Rom. vi. 2 oirwes dreOdvopev 7h Guapria, mds ere Choopen ev adth ; 
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ri re péuperar is read by TR. and RV. with NA K LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. 

Boh., and many Fathers. BD EF G, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert oy after 7i. 

BouvAjpatt, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 
(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word 6éAnua as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

éyOgornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dove 
6 avtiracodpevos tH eSovgia TH TOD Ceod SiatayH avOéornKev, Winer, 
§ xl. 4, p. 342, E. T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist, but ‘what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. @av@pwre. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses. to. argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence 6 dvépaze) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevoivye : ‘nay rather, a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

® dvOpwre pevovyvye is read by NAB (but B om. ye as in Phil. iii. 8), 

Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; mevodvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 

Orig.-lat., and inserted before @ dv@pwae by N°D°K LP and later MSS., 

Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F Gdfg) and 

Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii. 8 BDEFGKL 

and other authorities read wév ody alone. The expression was omitted as 

unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 

a different position in the verse. 


pay épet 7d Adopa, k.t.A. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 éy& eis Kupwos 6 xricas oe’ rroioy Bedtioy 
Kateokevaca Os mndOov KEepapeas... pr epet 6 mdds TO Kepaped Th 
motcis, Ste ov« epyd(n ovd€e exes yxeipas; pi) droKxpiOnoerar TO TAGo pa 
mpos Tov tAdoarta airé* and Is. xxix. 16 odx os 6 TNAOs TOD kEpa- 
péas NoyrOnoeobe; pt) Epet TO TAdo HA TO TWAdCAaYTL aid OV ov pe 
érhacas; 4 7d moinua TO moucavTe OV ouveTos pe emoinoas ; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. . 

21. 4 obk exer efouclay: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea” The unusual position of rod mAod, which 
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should of course be taken with éeovoiay, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between kepapeds and mdds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

gupapatos : ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 75 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor isto be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

3 pev eis tishy oKedos, x7.A.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below) : 
2 Tim. ii. 20 é&v peyddn Sé oikia odk ate pdvov oKevn xXpvTa kal 
dpyupa, adda kal EvAwa Kai dorpakwa, kai & pev eis Tiny, a Oe eis driplar. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav odv tes 
exkabdpy éavtov dard TovTay, éorar oKedos eis TINY, K.T.A. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19-21 God’s conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In wv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Post- 
quam demonsiratum est, Deum ita egtsse, demonstratum etiam est omnt- 
bus, gui Most credunt, eum convenienter suae tushtiae egisse. Wetstein. 

As in iii. 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so-here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. et 3€ Oédwv 6 Oeds, k.7.K.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘What and if? There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: .cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rodro pas 
oxavdanifer ; €av obv Oewpnte Tov vidv rod avOpamov dvaBaivovta Srov 
qv 7d mpdrepoy; Acts Xxili. g ovdév Kakdy eipicKxopev év TO avOpone@ 
rovr@’ ef S€ wvedpa eAddnoev ate i dyyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 kal ds 
Hyycev, av thy wo\w exdavoev én’ aizy héyav Ste Ei eyvas ev TH Hepa 
ravtn Kal od ra mpds eipnynv. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find an apodosis in kai wa 
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yrepion, in obs Kai exddeoev, OF EVEN in Ver. 31 Té odv epodpuev, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

The € (which differs from od»: ef. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

Oéhwv. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated “because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although ‘His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.’ That this is correct is shown by the words €v wo\y paxpo- 
évpia, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
To ypnotév Tov Cecod cis perdvody oe aye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were cxein 
épyys, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

evdeigacbar thy dpyhy Kal yvwpicat 76 Suvardv attod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, évdeifopa ev 
col tiv Svvapuiy pov. 

oxedy dpyis: ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require cxedn eis épynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

katnpticpéva eis dmddevay: ‘prepared for destruction.’ The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words & mpontoipacer. St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 


with the argument of the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God’s freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (dr#dea opp. to 
cwtnpia). ‘That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. kal tva yvwpion. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the «at therefore couples tva 
yrepion in thought with év wordy paxpobvuia. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God’s wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression 4 kar’ éekAoyny mpdbeors, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit xat. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wai: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this,the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic “at 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make sai couple @éAwy and iva yywpion. But 
this obliges us to take @éAwv ... évdei~ao@ar as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpoduyig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
yvepion and cis dmmAccay; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
katnpticpéeva which it does not here possess. (4) To make kot iva 
give the apodosis of the sentence ef 5 jveyxey (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating «i, kal «i iva... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxdAeoev, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write nat i iva yywpion . . . éxadeoev but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare) ; all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


tov whodTov, K.7.N.: cf. il. 4; Eph, iii. 16 xara 1d mdodros ths ddéns 
avrov. 
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& mpontoipacey eis 8d§av: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 
We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter’s 


wheel and the cup by Browning, Rabbi ben Evra, xxvi-xxxii. We may 
especially illustrate the words & mponroipacey <is dééar. 


But I need now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 
So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


24. ots Kat éxddecev Hpads: ‘even us whom He has called’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of jas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 év ois eore kai tyets: 2 Tim. i. 10 oticavtos S€ Conv kat 
apOapaiav dud rod edayyeXiou, eis 5 éréOnv ey knpv& The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone: ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: La sz dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinel...ad demonstranda suae severitatts tudicia... ..ad virlulem 
suam illustrandam,.. . praeterea quo inde notior fiat et clarius elucescat 
suae in electos misertcordiae amplitudo: guid in hac dispensatione 
miserecordiae dignum? 

25. as kai: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

kahéow . . . }yamnpévyyv—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixtt R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
extlium et captivitatem misit Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nist 
ut facerent multlos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) ef seram eam 
mihi in terram. Numgquid homo seminat satum nist ut colligat 
multos coros tritici? Wetstein. 
The LXX reads éAcehow riv ove HrEenmevny, Kal ép® TH od AAG pov Aaés pov 
e@ ot, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyamnow Thy ove jyamnuévnv. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to Tdv ob Aady pov, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ép® substitutes «aAéow which naturally 
crept in from the éxaAeoer of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of moré od Aads, viv 6é 
Aads Oeod, of ode 7AEnpEvoar, Viv 5 éXenOEvTes (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


kadéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. kal gota, év To TémH... exer K.T.A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles. The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, ELssays 2x Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii.to. The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts eke? : this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret exe? of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27,28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. édv 4 6 dpiOuds ... emt ris yis: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. ‘The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 

Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness | 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land,’ 

28. Néyov yap cuvtehOv kal ouvtépvov Toijaet. Kuptos él Tis yas: 
ovvTedoy, ‘accomplishing,’ cuvréwver, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
Sudrt ouvrerehecpeva Kal ovvteTpnpeva mpdypata iKovca mapa Kupiov 
Takao, & mowunoe emt macay hv yy. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: é 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For iméAe:upa (tndaArtppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus.), later authorities read cardAcippa 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyov yap owTed@y kal ovvrépvay 
Tonoe. Ki'pios ént rhs yas is the reading of N AB a few minusc., Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after cvvréuvwy, ev 
dixacoatyy* Ste Adyov ouvTeTunpevoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (ouvrévvwy and ovytetpnpévov), but the 
insertion of ydp after Adyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads, ral édy yévnrau 
6 Aads “Iopanr ds 7 dupos THs Oadrdoons, TO KaTGhEppa aiTav cwOjceTaL. 
Adyov ouvred@y Kal ovvaépywv ev Sinaoovvyn S71 Adyor cuvTerynpévov Kupios 
mouoe év TH oikoupévy bAn. St. Paul substitutes dpOu0s Tay vidy “IopandA, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i. 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quoted by him above. ‘The later part of the quotation he considerably 
shortens, f 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. mpoetpnxev: ‘has foretold. A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. 
ei ph Kupios «.7.X., quoted from the LXX of Is. i, 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and_ strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in wv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. If the Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion, implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words eis ddéay, cis dmmAetay prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. ° 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix—xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than in i. 16— iii. 26, does St. Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (of. c#. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
_ isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix—xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Biblica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix-xi.’) 


The Relation of St. Paul's Argument in chap. tx 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


In a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
resemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xi. _ 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. , 

And this resemblance is continued in details, 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a.very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans, 


Rom. ix. 19, 20 épeis juor ob, Ti ere» 


péupetar; TO yap. Bovdjpate airov 
ris avOéaTnKke; ... MH Epel 7d 
mAdopa TH TAdcavT1, Ti we Exol- 
Noas ovrws ; 


Wisd. xi. 21 wal padres Bpaxtovds 
gov Tis dvTLOTHOETAL; 

xii. 12. 7ls yap épel, Ti émolnoas; f 
ris GYTLOTHOETAL TH Kpluyari cov; 
Tis 5eéyxaréoer oor kata ebvay dnohw- 
Adtov, & ov emoinoas; 7) Tis eis KaTa- 
oracly co éhevaetar exducos Kata abi- 
Kav avOpurev ; 


Both writers again lay great:stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 «i d& édAwy 6 
cds. évdci~acda Tv dpyyy Kat 
ywopica. 70 dvvarov abtou jveyrev 


éy moAAH paxpodupia oKxedn dpyijs. 


KaTnpTiopéva eis amwAccay, 


\o / \ lel a ¢ 
kat iva yvwplon Tov TAOVTOV THs.O0€ENS. 


aio éml oxevn Ed€ous K.7.A. 


Wisd. xii. 10 xpivwy 5¢ nara Bpaxd 
édl50vs-TéT0v peravotas. 

xii. 20 ef ydp éxOpods maiSwy cou Kat 
bperdopévous Oavatw pera Tosav- 
TNS eTLiumpynoas. TposoxHs Kal denoews, 
dods xpovous, kal Témoy 8 av amad- 
AayGou Ths. kakias, wera TOONS aKpt- 
Belas éxpwas Tovs viovts cov ; 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 


Rom. ix. 21 7) ote éxea éfovciay 
6 Kepapeds. TOD TNAOD, Ex TOU 
a 


aQvToOv pupapatos Tojoa O pe eis. 
Tipny oKEDOS, d be eis Gripiax; 


Wisd. xv. 7 kal yap Kepapeds ama- 
Aj ya OdABav énijpoxPov TAdTOEL TPOS 
imnpectay Hu@v Exactov* GAN éx TOU 
avTo® mnAod dvemddcaTo Ta TE THY 
Kabapav épywy SovAa oKe’n, TA TE 
évayTia, mavd dpoiws TovTwy dé érépou 
Tis ExaoTov éotlvy % XpHats, KpiTys 6 
mndoupyos: 


The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 


the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
positions of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 
find wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.’ But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
place for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
be changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only for a time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them: the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘ extreme damnation.’ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and a general aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further. His broad views and deep insight are his own. And it is interesting 
to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human 
affairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A Flistory of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning. 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics. 
St. Paul's writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the 
Romans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii. 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
taisinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of theirsystem p@vois. We are not 
surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix, especially ver. 14.sq., was one of their 
strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it (see Origen 
De Princ. III. ii. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = P/zloc. xxi. vol. xxv. p.170; 
Comm. in Rom. Praef. vol. vi. p. 1; and Tert. Adv. Marcion. ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen. 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in his 
Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but also in 
the third book of the De Princzpzi's, written before 231 (De Pren., III. 11. 7-22, 
vol. xxi. pp. 265-303 = Phloc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164—190), besides some few 
other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous defence of freewill. 
Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts vv. 14~I9 into the 
mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation which influenced sub- 
sequent patristic commentators. Throughout he states that God calls men 
because they are worthy, not that they are worthy because they are called; 
and that they are worthy because they have made themselves so. Cf. ad 
Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm. vii. 175) Ut enim Lacob esset vas ad honorem sancte- 
Jicatum, et utile Domino, ad omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS 
EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM: ef videns Deus puritatem: etus, et potestatem 
habens ex eadem massa facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, 
Tacob quidem, qui ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad 
honovem, Esau VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIM- 
PLICEM VIDIT, ex eadem massa fecit vas ad contumeliam. To the question 
that may be asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer 
is, ‘In a state of pre-existence.’ De Princ. II. ix. 7, Lomm. xxi. 225 ze¢/ur sécut 
de Lsau et Jacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturis inventtur, quia non est 
tniustitia apud Deum ... Si EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
digne eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo, ita ut fratri praepont mereretur, 
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See also III. i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’? And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (2st. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagins 
(Migne xxx. 687-691), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
alter its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodoye is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best. and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the X VIth homily 
on, the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘ You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4% kar’ éxdoyhv mpdbec1s Tod Ocod is 
explained as 4 éxAoy? % Kara mpbOcou Kat mpdyyvwou yevouévn. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vy. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had borne with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘ Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both? 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec, xli), 8&c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comment- 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
been illuminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scholasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes* on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with 2 priort theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.’ And 
also as in Chrysostom we find vy. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
‘The word “he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected'a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels, of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His. wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul’s 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Augustine. 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more conyenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors. 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise Ad Simplictanum, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Opzs 
imperfectum contra TIulianum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. Ad Szmplic. 
i. qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilicet non se quisque arbitretur tdeo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operatus est; sed bene operart non posse, nist per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 emo 
enim credit qui non vocatur ... Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia. Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. isd ezus vocatione non volumus. 
Andagain: § 10 Woludt ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et st volursset et cucur- 
risset, Det adiutorio pervenisset, qui et etiam velle et currere vocando prae- 
staret, nisi vocationis contemplu reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Sit igdtur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pietate atgue stabile 
in fide, quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum: atque tla tenactssime firmasst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cuius vult meseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilis aeguitatis: and so again, aequt- 
tate occultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima tudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot beunderstood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out ofjustice. It isnot merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; . 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxvili. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom ef the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
“That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14~19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20,‘ Who art thou?” The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: 270 multo potius Deo licere quocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atque disponere, gut obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid- 
quam tlla promereatur, Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Quzs enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa tlla impietate Tudae, cutus 
exsecrabilt perditione totius humant generis redemptionem est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Sze e¢ Deo nobis quotidie reenum coelorum offerente, alius 
regnt epsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius in sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22,23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the solution of which is attempted, 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. <Apostolus supra necessitatem et vir- 
tutem gratiae demonstravit : hic incipit agere de origine gratiae, utrum ex sola 
Det electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praecedentium operum, occasione 
accepta ex e0, quod Judaez que videbantur divinis obseqguizs mancipatt, exct- 
derant a gratia, In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: wszum alteri praceligit, non quia 
sanctus erat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vy.14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deas 
proposurt se puniturum malos propter peccala, quae a se tpsis habent non 
a Deo. Lustos autem proposuit se praemiaturum propter merita quae a se 
zpsis non habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of mertta consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There isno injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust ; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servav7 and excttavi. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Qztod quidem mon est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
in homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet in 
zusto suo tudicio permittit aliguos ruere in peccatum propter praecedentes 
intguitates. Deus malitiame ordinat non causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vy. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of heing 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show Hismercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa apta in interitum he defines as 77 se habentia aptitu- 
dinem ad aeternam damnationem; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, quod eos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. We has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dictt {ut ostenderet divitias gloriae suae| quia ipsa con- 
demnatio et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Det tustitiam, mandfestat 
et commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa tali miserta liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. : 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only fer- 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The. purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged: ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 

lan He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 
had faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by warks, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that - 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions. The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but to 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter- 
pretation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
inconsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent. inconsistency then must be recognized. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritzsche. 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘Tt is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
itself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. Aailtzs saepe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum erecturt studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omnt parte firmis et quorum unum cum altero parum conststeret. Et 
melius stbt Paulus consensisset, st Aristotelis non Gamalielis alumnus 
Suisset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God zs absolutely free and all-suffictent, and 
man has moral freedom and ts in virtue of his proper self-determination and \ 
responsibility a liberum agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’...‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag. 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
individuals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Avztische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapttels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Rimerbriefes, bis auf Chrysostomus und Augustinus ein- 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Dze paulinische Theodicee, 
Romer [X-XT, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.18. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
is that, though they sought righteousness, they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way threugh 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up their 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Christ (x. 1-4), and this in spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indeed 
universal in its scope (vv. 11-13). 


IX. *° What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. * Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
2 How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. * And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. ‘This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. *Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully. 
They refused to submit to God's plan of salvation. 
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*Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. °(1) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
‘But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. ‘There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. ® The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth. And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ° All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ ‘For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

11(2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i.e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.’ Moreover this word of his, 
“everyone, introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek, The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. ™ And so the prophet Joel, fore-_ 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 80-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness’ of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 2, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10); (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. 14-21 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

30. ti obv épodpev; The ody, as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked ; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

dtu €6vy «.7.A. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence 6m... thy ek miorews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri ody épotpev; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression ri odv epodpuev, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 2. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words én... éféacev, as such a second question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one dari; ‘ Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence S:caoovvny 
d¢ ry ek mictews. Lipsius’ suggestion that re = ‘because’ is quite 
impossible. ; 

€0vy: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: am 
nonnull’ pagani fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, to mdjpopa tev 
edvav ad Christ sacra nondum accesseral. Fri. 

Sudkovta . . . KatedaBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Otum Norvicense, iii. p. 96). ‘The metaphor 
as in rpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
PxGuexve oO bcclus. x1. 10> xxvii. 8's Phil. tii12 ; Herod. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77.  Sioxecv is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (r), 1 Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), 1 Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). 

Sixacoovvyny S€ limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was ék micreas’: cf. ili. 22 Scxatootwn dé Ccod: I Cor. 
ii. 6 codtay dé Nadodpev ev Tois Teheiors’ copiay dé ov Tod aidvos 
TOUTOU. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second dixavocbvns after «is véuov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 
as also is vépou (after épywv) in ver. 32, and ydp after mpooéxopay. In ver. 33 
mas read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read ov i) 
Kataoxuv67 to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. “lopahd 82 «7.4. These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vopov Sixatoctvns : ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: Cf. ili. 27 vduos migtews : vil. 21. 

odx ép0ace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in @édve in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
épbacey cis Tov ovpavor. 

32. dtu odk éx mlotTews ... mpocéxopav. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyoy and 
supply Sixovres. Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at épywy and supply 
edio€av. ‘ Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. : 

GAN ds ef Epywv. The os introduces a subjectiveidea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that e& ¢pywy was 
a method by which vépov dixavooivns might be pursued. He there- 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN ds && eiduxpweias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
5 AadG, od Kata Kipiov AadO, GAN os ev apootivyn represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded ; Philem. 14 ta py ds xara 
dvaykny 16 dya@éy gov 7 adda Kata éxovcwov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.). The és 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. : 

Tpocekopay: mpooxdarev twi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at’ The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a oxdvdadov, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, swé voc. 

TO AiO~ tod Tpookdpparos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble. Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii, 8. 

33. idod, TiOnpr év Zuav «.7.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
t. Pet. 6; 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads idod éyw EuBardrw eis Ta Oepédia Sidv. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are iSod riOnms év Sidv. (2) For the LXX XlOov TOAUTEAR 
exdeKTov akpoywviatov évtipov, St. Peter reads dupoywriatoy exAerrdy EVTLMOV : 
while St. Paul substitutes A‘Qov mpookduparos kat mérpay cxavdddov taken 
from Is. viii. 14 nal odx ds AlOov mpookdpuare ovvayThoecbe obde os TET pas 
mrwpart. Here St. Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing mérpa cxavdadouv 
for mérpas mrmpart. (3) The LXX proceeds cis 7a Oenédra ad rhs, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds kal 6 moredwv od 
katacoxuv67. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by inserting ém att@, while St. Paul reads xataicyuvOjocerac and in x. 11 
adds mas. 


éx ait@. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
xX. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word wérpa. 

katavoxuvOycetar, Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. ‘The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii, 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Aiéos was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviil. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word Aiéos was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoywmaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr A/@os 1s used almost as a name of the 
Christ: ¢orw kat ratra ovrws éyovra ws déyets, Kai dts rabntds Xproros 
mpoedytevOn péddewy etvar kal AiGos Kéxhnta (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xpuords Bacireds kal iepeds kal Oeds Kai KUpios Kal étyyehos 
kai dvOpwmos Kai apxiatpatnyos Kai dios (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aiéos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
vill. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Fihus Davidis non venit donec duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Lt ertt in Sanctuarium 
et in lapidem percussionis et petram offensionis duabus domibus 
Israel. Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum /onathan, 
Licce ego constiiuam tm Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem et 
terribilem ; corroborabo eum et confortabo eum adicit Propheta. 
Lustt autem qui crediderint haec cum venertt tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messras regem 
potentem. Ps. cxvili. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, qui fuit inter filios Israel et 
merut constitut rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter's acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zestmonda of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dictus stt (Test. i. 16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘ higher God.’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
x. 5-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Vert. Adv. Mare. v.13. 


&3eApoi. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pev: without a corresponding 6é The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

edSoxia : ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word «tSoxia means ‘good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 23 én? pixp@ ral peyar@ 
evdoxiay éxe: ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 of dpOpiCovres ebpnoovar eddoxiay: 2 Thess. 
i. 11 wal rAnpwon Tacay evdoriay dyabwaryns Kal Epyov TiaTEws ev Suvdper: Ps. 
Sol. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus. 
ix. 12 pr evdoxnoys év eddoxia doeBOv: Phil. i. 15 Teves pev did POdvoy Kal 
épiv, Tues 5€ Kal dv eddouiay TOV Xprordoy Knpvooovowy : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 Kata Tv eddoxiay Tod OeAnhpatos adtov: i. g Kata THy evdoKiay avTod: 
Ps. Sol, viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad loc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Zex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


 Sénors: non orasset Paulus st absolute reprobat? essent. Beng. 


> , 7 a ra > 7 > 
els owTnplay = iva cwbacr; cf. ver. 4 cis Suaoovy and i. 5 «is 
brakxony mictews. 


The additions 4 before mpds tov Oedy and éorw before eis owrnpiay in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The reading rod Iopana for airav 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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2. paprtup® ydp. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepiccorépwas tyrwrns imdpyov (Gali, 43 ‘cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

Cij\ov Ocod. Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in 2 Cor. 
xi, 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 é(jdocav rov Gov cov: 
Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 Gjdos tod otkov cov: 1 Macc. 
il, 58 ¢yAos vépov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Cazum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii. 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.’ St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kat éniyvwow. The Jews were destitute, not of yrdors, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. | emiyywous (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. dyvooivtes ydp. This verse gives the reason for ov kar 
éniyvwow, and the antithesis to 7 pev eddoxia. dyvoodvres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘being ignorant of, not ‘misunderstanding.’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Thy Tod Ceod Sixaoodyyy... Thy idtav. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

imetdyynoay. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
Vero wv ane Winer, Wxxxiv, 2. p. 927 H.T. 

The second Scaoovyny after iiiay of the TR. is supported by N only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABD EP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. téhos yap vépou x... St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining dccavoodvy; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method ék miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method 6. vépov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

tédos ; ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Huduliden, 
1306, 25 katroe maciv or avOpomos tédos Tod Biov Odvaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
* nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death’ And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles. are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation,’ 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life’ 
Lid. 

vopou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before redos it is naturally also 
dropped before vépov (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written 16 yap réAos rod vduou, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words mav7i 76 morevovre proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 Hv ek vduou (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of redos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
vduos and 6 véuos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of rédos. It is quite true that Christ is the reAeiwous of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but rédos 
never means reAciwos (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the mradaywyds that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but rédos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. 5), Xpurrés would 
become the predicate, rédos would then require the article, and vépos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘ termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vduos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. and 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Sixatocdvyny Tavtl TO moTEVovTL: ‘so that dcacoovvy May come 
to everyone that believes,’ ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain Suxaoovvn.’ ‘ 


Omni credenti, tractatur rd credenti v. 5 sq., 70 omnt VY. 11 sq. may7t, 
omni ex tudacis et gentibus. Beng. 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
Siuaootvn in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Moofs yap ypdet «.t.A. Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal. iii. 12, The original (a noujoas dvOpwros (noerae 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
tiv Sikaocvwwny thy ek vduov being made the object of soujcas. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rv vépov trav évrokév in Eph. ii. 15 (quoted 
above). 

{ijoetar: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) 67 
is placed before ty dcaroodvny by N* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after véuov 
by NCBD°CEFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. (2) é« vdpov is read 
by NB, é« rod vduov by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 moumjoas is 
read without any addition by N*A DE, Vulg., Orig.-lat., aird is added by 
BFGKLP &c.,, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d**e+. (4) dvOpwros is 
om. by F G; Chrys. (5) év air is read by NAB mznusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., é€v avrois DEF GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was 67 Thy Sicaoovyny thy x vdpov 6 mojoas dvOpwros 
Gnoeta év aitp. The alteration of aira... adrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dy@pwmos), and this necessitated a change in the position of 67. 
Tov vopovu arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypage 
Ti SiKaoovynv Tiy Ex VOmov Ort 6 TOLhoas ad’TA AvOpwros (hoeTa ey avTH and 
of D ypager dre THY Sixacovtyny tiv ex TOD vowov 6 Tommoas dvOpwros (naETaL 
éy avrois are curious, but help to support X A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘™ | For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. 7” Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven {and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? 7**Nor is it beyond the sea], sayzng, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] “4 But the 
word 1s very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and im thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].’ The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous yariations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected: the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéywy of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted pi) 
eings é€v TH Kapdia cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4: (2) for ris duatepdoer Hyuiv eis 
TO TEpay THs Oaraoons is substituted tis kataBhoerat cis THY ABvoocov in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading. 


The cam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
of the language. 
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ver. 8 the words opddpa... & rats xepot cov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also maety ai7d. 


6.  8é ek Tlotews Sixatoodvy otTw héyet. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. rr), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapaxAnots Heb. xii. 5. 

tis dvaByoerar eis tov odpavdv; In the original passage these 
words mean: The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

Toit €or, Xpiotdv Katayayetv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is ttue—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness— Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. ovr’ éorw occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word 76 fia, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on roir’ gore (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dvaByoera which it explains: so Xen. AZem. I. v. 2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) ei Bovdoiueda TH emirpeyar 7) maidas Tmawevoat, 
9 xpnpata Siacéoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (wempe ut Christum 
zm orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndémlich um Chrestum herabzu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaBjoera . . . kal AjWerar; the construction 
is changed because rodr’ gorw kali kard&ex would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘ That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris kardéer tov Xpiordy. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on rodr’ gor. Other translations or para- 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to fait. 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the earl, 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left . 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 4, Tls KataByoetor . . . dvayayeiv: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes tis xaraBynoetar «is tHv dBvocov for the more ordinary Tis 
Suamepdoer Huw cis Td wépav ths Oaddoons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. d8vocos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvaBai- 
vovow ws TY oipavay, kal KataBaivovoly éws Tay dBicowv, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. xx (Ixxi). 20 Kal €k Tav aBvocwy THs yis 
madw aviryayés xe, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; rov d€ raprapov ris aBicoou Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to raprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) saprapov 
a@Bvooa xdouara. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1). 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peter iii.1g; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. AZagn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. 16 pia ths mlotews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; mores does not mean ‘ the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On pjya cf. 1 Peter i, 25 1O 8€ pjya Kupiou péver 
els TOv al@va, TOTO O€ eoTe TO PHua TO evayyedLoOer Eis Lmas. 

8 k«nptcoopev. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in vv. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
the Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 
Law? 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given: 

(x1) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of Sccaootvy x ricteas, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Mosen non citat, quia sensum Mosis non sequitur, 
sed tantum ab tllo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lb. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Sava Mezia, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Sz? guds dixertt muliert, St adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderts in abyssum, erts mtht desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranea est; 4 Ezra iv. 8 dicebas mihi fortassts : In abys- 
sum non descendt, neque in infernum adhuc, neque in coelis unguam 
ascend? ; Baruch iii. 29, 30 tis dvéBn eis rov odpavov kat @haBev adriy, 
kal kateBiBacev adtiy ex tev vepehdv; tis SueBn méepav tis Baddoons kat 
etpev adtny (of Wisdom) ; /udzlees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shel, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18 ; xi. I. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
“he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Watura et Graiia, 
83). 

; 2 drt ev Spodoyhoys «.7.A. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pjya which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kvpuos refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(dre 6 Ocds adrov ifyetpev ek vexpav) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 

The ordinary reading in this verse is édv duodoynons ev TO oTdpatt cov 
Kupioy “Incotv, for which WH. substitute 7d phya év TO otdpati cov bre 
Kiptos “Inoovs. 76 pjpya has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 67 K. I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 


the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex, against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. kapSia yap moredetat «.7.A. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation ; 
he becomes co(épevos. 

11. Aeyer yap 7} ypadh KA. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of was to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness. , 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of ScKavocdvn ek 
véyov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is ék miorews: this has 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. ob ydp éott Sacto} “loudatou te Kal “EAAnvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation it once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, 10; iii. 93 
1 Cor. i. 243 xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii, rr); they must obtain 
dixatootrm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

6 yap abvTds Kuptos mdévrwv, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kvpwos mavtoy 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kuptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kuptos mavrav Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. ro, 11. 

woutav: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth, cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
tois eOveow evayyeXicacOa TO aveEtyviactoyv TAodTOS TOU XproTod. 

Tods émikahoupevous alTév. émixadeioOar Tov Kupiov, Or more COr- 
rectly emtxadeioOa rd dvoua tod Kvpiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to-a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- . 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were of émixadovpevor Tov 
Kupuov or Td dvoya Kupiov. ‘They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kvpuos, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 obv maou rois émixadovpévors TO 
Bvopa tod Kuplov Hpyaev "Inood Xpicrod. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. mas yap ds dv émkadéonrat. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord” ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cwOjzera, cf. ver. 9 cobyon, 
10 o@rnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. : 

Kuptov. The term Kips is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 165 x. 21, 
26; 2 Cor. ili, 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of vv. I-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


KX. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Lully accredited messengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was it owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God’s message (vv. 19-21). 


4 All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely ~ 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him ; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call;.that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. % And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: ‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

6 But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) ‘ Lord, who 
hath believed our message?” * Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

#® But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world ?’ 

* Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. J will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ *° Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles), * And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached?’ (v. 14). Amswer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Amswer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Amswer. ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re- 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities, 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (so Go.) making vv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.); some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle ovv: so ix. 14 Ti obv épodper; 30; xi. I, IT. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (odv) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?’ 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ody to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul. 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. I, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14,15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the was of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the General 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘ Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them : a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles,’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
Opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

2. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have neglected 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyvooivres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah” So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. wads obv émkadécwvtat. The word od», as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, JZ. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the future 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of émxadéc@vra is implied in 
vy. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord. 


In this series of questions in vy. 14, 15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates: émxaréowvra NABDEFG, moredowrv XN BDEFGP, 
knpitwovw SNABDEKLP. In the case of d«ovowow there is a double 
variation. N° A?(A /a/e¢) B and some minuscules read dkovowow; NDEF 
GKP and some minuscules read d«ovcovra; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd. Theodrt. and the TR. read dxovoovor. Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dxovcovot 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen as 
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a corruption from dovoovrat, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. d«ovowowv, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


06 ok HKoucav: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ 7% is for eis rodrov ob: and as dkovew 
twos means not ‘to hear of some one,’ but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or- speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ’s 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that o6 may be for év, and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, of = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. knpdgwow. The nominative is of knptiooovres, which is implied 
in knpvacovtos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

KaQds yéypatrat, Qs Gpator ot wdédeg tay edayyehLopevav dyabd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are @paio in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish «ipjun 
(Eph. vi. 15 7d evayyéAvoy tHs eipnyns) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (ra dyafa) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially dccaoowyy.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
teading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ws wpator of médes Tay edayyediCopévay ayaba: the 
TR. inserts ray edary. eipnyny after of 7é5es. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC mdnusce. 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh, Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Tren.-lat. Hil. a@/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads dxony eipiyns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RY. reads ayaéa with ABC DEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has 7a dyq6a with S etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys, and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mdpecut ws wpa emt tov 
épéwv, ws mbes evayyeArComevou akon elpyyns, ws evaryyedcCdpevos dyaéd. 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 


16. GAN’ od mdvtes. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ov mdvres is a mezosis; Cf. ti yap ei ymiotnody TwWes; (iii. 3). 

imyjKoucay, like tmerdynoay (ver. 3), Seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 SotAoi éore  tmakovere... 
umnkovaare O€ €k Kapdias eis Ov mapeddOnrTe. 

76 edayyeMlw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hoatas yap Aéyerk.t.A. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With yap cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. 1. Kupve, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

dxow: means (1) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
4) ovk #kovcay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes vv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa 4 .mlotts. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sid Arpatos Xprotod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 76 
pipa ths miotews & Knpdocoouer. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpic7od is the reading of NBC DE mdnusc. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@e0d of N° AD>eK LP ai. pler., Syrr., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. ddd A€yw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?” On pi od see Burton, JZ. and T. § 468. 

pevotvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.) ; cf. ix. 20. 

eis Taoav THY yy K.t.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 8, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it ? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
ean had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 

it. 

19. GAA Ayo, ph lopahd odk 2yvw; a second excuse is suggested: 
“surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of *Iopank? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied "IepajA would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, mepi d€ rod “IopajA déeyo, pr) ovk éyvw; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with yx) ot« #xovcay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pijua Xpiorou, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations .as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvootvres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand ; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
~who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

mpatos Mwofs. d6ds Moons. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

éyo rapalntdow suas «.7.A.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 21 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (tpas is substituted for adrovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Hoatas Sé dwotohwe. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
UXO: 


B D* FG with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add év twice before rots, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does not occur in 
NAC D°ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds 3€ tdv “lopahd Aé€yer x.7.A. This citation (Is. lxv. 2) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel, 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience, 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O.T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: vv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 

the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in vv. 
18-21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked a ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow (x. 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘ calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
GN od mavres bmjxovcay (Vv. 16), GANG Aéyo, py od« Fxoveay; (v. 18), 
pn “Iopajd ov« éyvo; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answer 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veleris Testamentd locts a Paulo Apostolo 
allegatts), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O.'T. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Jobv. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 19 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St. Paul adopts all the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O. T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. ‘The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O. T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O. T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx).° It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended | 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other theré are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. ‘The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions. There is in 
fact no standard of zight and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, §¢. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N.T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N.'T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N.T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O.T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O. T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to’teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways, The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O. T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages ; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O.T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Leclures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O. T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N.T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veler’s Testamentt locts a Paulo 
Aposiolo allegaits, Lipsiae, 1869 ; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alien Testaments im Neuen Testamenie, und spectell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
Bey McCalman), Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETE. 


XI. 1-10. Lsrael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; ts tt therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection ts not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there ts a remnant that shall be saved. 


' 1 The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. *So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. ° Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ‘that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

TIt is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness. which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it.. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. * Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. ® And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. 7°‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-36. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God. was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. I-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 


there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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1. My ody. This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. 11 seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aéyw of x. 18, Ig. 

ph) dardaato 6 Oeds tov Aadv attoG; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ ‘The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 Geds and rév Aadv aitod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. Jfsa populi eius appellatio 
ralionem negandt continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. ‘Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise ov« dmacerat Kupios 
tov adv adrod occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

py} yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

kat yap «.t.4. These words have been taken in two ways. (1) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

*lopanAttns x.t.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. ili. 5. 

Sv mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after rdv Aady abrov, has the 

support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2. 


2. otk drécato, St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

dv mpo¢yvw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver.1. The word mpoéyyw may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywooxew in the LXX. Amos ili. 2 bpas 
éyvwv ek macay Tay pvday tis yas. And in St. Paul 1 Cor. viii. 3 « 
dé ts dyanG Tov Gedy, odtos eyvworat im’ aitov. Gal. iv. g viv dé 
yuovtes Ocdv, paddov Sé yroobértes I7d Ceod. 2 Tim. ii. 19 yyw Kuptos 
tovs évtas avtod. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoyweoke it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.’ This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Agol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpdyrwars is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ji. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

H ovK ol8are: cf. il. 4; vi. 35 vil. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év “HAia: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah” The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter ; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2. col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 7d guod scriptum est apud 
Michiel, referring to Is. vi.6. So Taantjoth, ii.1; Aboth de-Rabbit 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) déyer yap ev rais 
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apais, referring to Gen. iii. 15. The phrase ém ris Bdrov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the emi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, év’Exropos dvatpécet, 
ev vervia. (See Fri. Delitzsch ad doc., Surenhusius, B/Sos xaradXayijs, 
p- 31.) 

» évtuyxdve.: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb é- 
Tuyxdvew means, (1) ‘to meet with, (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (imép twos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
or against some one (kard twos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 kai éverdyyavov kar’ aitod twes dvopo tay ex 
tov eOvous: Vill. 32; X. 61, 63. 

The TR. adds Aéyov at the end of this verse with N*L al. fler., it is 
omitted by NSABCDEFGP min. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh., and most 
Fathers. 

3. Kupwe, tobs mpopytas «.t.A. The two quotations come from 
1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. ‘The nation as a whole has rejected God’s 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
‘away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words Tovs 
mpopytas cov dméxtevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Dza/. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai yép “HAias 
mep) bu@y mpos Tov Ody éevTuyxdvwy oUTws A€yeu Kupie, Tods Tpophras cov 
Gnéxrevay kai Ta Ovovacrhpiad cov Katéoxapay Kaya trerclpOny pdvos Kat 
(nroder tiv wuyxqy pov. Kal amoxpivera ait@, “Ete ciol por emtamoxirroc 
avipes, of ove Exappay yovu TH Baad, 

4. 6 xpypatiopes: ‘the oracle. An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. 5; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xpnvari¢ey meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘to 
consult,’ ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response,’ 
taking the place of the older xpd; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpnpariodévres kar’ dvap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5; xi.7: cf. Jos. Ami. V. i143; X.1. 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb xpnyari{m was derived 
xpnuatiouds, as the more usual ypyopds from xpdo. See also p. 173. 

7 Baad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, doc. 
cit.) for the LXX 76 Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (4 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii. 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aicydvn 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute aicxvv7y in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qervz the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural tats occurs 2 Chr, xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Mozatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1881, 
p- 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for natadeibw 
is substituted aréAuroy €uav7, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


5. oltws ofv. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aetppa (on the orthography cf. WH. ii. App. p. 154, who read 
Aiypa), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is 7d caraderpOev. 
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kat’ ékoyiy xdpitos. Predicate with yéyover. ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour. This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ei S€ xdptte «.t.A. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

émel H xdpis obkéTe yiverar xdpis: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Gratia nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yivera: yapis adds ef 52 é¢ épywv, obxérs earl xaGpis* érel TO 
épyov over: éativ épyov with N°(B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
Breads «i dé &¢ epywr, obxérs xapis* ewe 7d epyov ovKéri earl yapis. The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEFGP, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-datt. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. li. 150). 

7. ti ov; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
vv. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

4 Sé exNoyy: i.e. of exdexrot. The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

ot 8€ Aoitol émwpséOnoav: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in karnpriopeva 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
émratoay in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mwpédw (derived from m@pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 52; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. ili. 14: while the noun mwpwots occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. §; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (memwpovrat 
yap amd dpyis of épOadpoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. ‘here is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mwpds, 6 tupAds: memupwrat, TeTUpPAWTAL ? 
Hesychius, tenwpwpévor, TervpAwpévor) and the Latin Versions (excaecati, 
obcaecaiz), It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
mnpos (see on katavigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 395), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ A\l- 
though the form mnpéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. Kalas yéypamtat. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of d€ Aowol emapwbnoay by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law of 
God’s dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul has made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 wal ob« E5wxKev Kupios 6 cds tpiy Kapdiav cidévar rat 
SpOarpods Bhémecy wat dra dkovervy Ews THS Huépas tTavrns. Is, 
XXIX. 10 OTt TETOTIKEY Uuas Kupios myvEed Mate KaTavUeews: cf. Is. vi. 9, IO 
akon dkovoere Kal ov 7) ovvqTe Kat BrAcwovtes BAEWeTE Kat od ph tnre. 
...kal elma “Ews méte, Kipie; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 
mvedpa Katavigews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of dull insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. 10 (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out. upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 

The word xardvvgis is derived from karaviccopa. The simple verb 
vioow is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint.’ The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
10 (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii. 37 
Kateviynoay Tn Kapdia of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 @ TdAas éyw Ort Karavévyyyar: Dan. x. 15 édwxa 70 mpdawmdy pov 
émt tiv yiv Kat karevdynv, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun saravvtis appears to occur only twice, Is. xxix. 10 
mvedpa Katavugews, Ps. lix [lx]. 4 oivoy karavdgews, In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb yvora(w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘ be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of éps@efa was influenced by its resemblance 
to épis (cf. ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


Ews THs onpepov Hyépas: cf. Acts vii. sr ‘Ye stiffmecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness, 

9. kai AaBid Adyet «.7.A.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix ]. 23, 24 yernOnrw h tpdrela adtay évamioy avrav eis mayida, kal eis 
avranddoow kat oxdvdadov* oxoticOjtwcay x.t.d. (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. ‘Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

4 tpdmela, adrav: ‘their feast. The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdySahov: ‘that over which they fall, ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

dvtamodona: Ps, xxvii [xxviii], 4. ‘A requital,’ ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. ckoticO4jtwoav K.t.. ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu- 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vy. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z.f. 
w. 7. 1872, p. 4553; Michelsen, 7%. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; Z. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that 8:anav7ds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, étacay, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from yerse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intro- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel’s 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. ‘The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice,’ contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. ‘The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved. 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (ii. 
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12, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. r2, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; viii. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p.234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. It 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel’s history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved em masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Zheologie des alien Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL. 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not complete, nor 
will tt be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee is the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent ts 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


™ The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. * And consider what this means, Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? ‘In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles. It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, '*and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. ™ And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of thé elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

*6 But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. 77 For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. 3* Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
19But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in’ I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
*1 Tt is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. % Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ** Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. %For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches - 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. 1 so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so, It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

héyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30-x. 21. 

ph emtacav, iva méowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Mumgudd ste offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? iva expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in érracav (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25; James ii. 10; iii. 2; 
2 Pet. i. ro) seems to be suggested by cxdvdadoy of ver. 9g. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and meoeiv ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence mécwow is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 katicyvoe yap én’ adris 4 dvopia, kat 
mecetrat Kal od py Svvnra dvacriva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 emecev dre movnpor 
TO TTGpa avrov, kai ovK dvaornoera: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with émrawav 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p- 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. vy. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxeruse. Evans says ‘that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses; (1) fiza/ (in order that he may go), (2) definitive (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbatic (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make iva in all cases mean ‘in order 
that.’ In 1 Thess. v. 4 tpeis 5€, ddeApol, od eate ev oHdTE, iva % Huéepa 
tuds ds Kkdéntns kataddBy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
purpose of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 
In 1 Cor. vii. 29°6 xaipds cvveoradpevos éoti, TO Aouwoy iva Kat of ExovTes 
yuvaikas ws ph ExovTes ot, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words iva «al of €xovres x.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 raps cuveoradpévos éori. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as €mrwpwOnoay then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written émracay, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


ph yévorto. St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

7 attay Tmapattdépatt: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of érrawav, 

t) owrnpia tots €Oveow. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii. 43 xi. 193; xxvill. 28. 

eis Td tapalnddcat abrods: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.’ This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy ’Ey@ rapagnoow tuas én’ ove €Ovet. 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles. Evra xarackevdget, ort 
7O mraicpa aitav Sutdqv olkovoplay épydtera’ td Te yap €Ovn avreodyet 
kai adrovs 5é mapakvitoy Kai épebiCoy émvatpéper, py Pepovras Thy TooavTHy 
tov ebvav rysnv. Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 
entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

whodtos Kdopou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 yap airds Kupuos 
mdvr@v, mouTaY eis mavTas TOUS emiKAaAOUpEVOUS avTOY. 

7O iTmpa adrov: ‘their defeat.’ From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (mapdrrwpa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


Ht7nua occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 5€ vcavioxor 
Zoovra cis HTTnua, TéETPA Yap TEpLANPOnoovTar ws xdpaKk. Kal hTTHOHCOYTA : 
and in 1 Cor. vi. 7 759 pev ody dws ATTNHA bly oT, STL Kpiuata ExeETE 
ped’ éavt@v. The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah, It can 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect.’ The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAnpwya exact. 
But as Field points out (Otiam Norv. iit. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 


giving fjrrnwa the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment.’ 


76 TAYpwopa adtdv: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number.’ See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of wAnpwpa has still to be ascertained. 1. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -wa formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
a concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb mAnpodv 
and shows that it has two senses, (1) ‘ to fill,’ (ii) ‘to fulfil’ or ‘ complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word mAfpwya from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
2. A somewhat different view of the termination -ya is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Ss. Comm. (part of which is 
quoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would fayour the active sense zd quod 
tmplet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society's Zug. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘ concrete ’ would most adequately express the normal meaning of the 
_ termination. 
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13,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words tiv dé Aéyo «7A. in 
the argument? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 11 runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. r7 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver, 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to: 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of peév ody (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take od» in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain péy by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (uév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.” Winer and others find the antithesis in 
et mas mapa(niwow, But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pev o#v, The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker’s: 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the ovv may signify then or therefore only when 
the pév falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant, 
of a coming 6é or ardp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the pe must 
coalesce with the odv, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated. 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of pév ody possible, 
unless the dé is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where per ody is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N.T. 
where odv in pev odv has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by d¢ (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad Joc.). But (ii) further ody is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires is not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows parenthetically how his love for 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you., That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.” Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13. Spiv 8€ Néyw x.7.A. The d€ expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the tiv is emphatic: ‘But it is to you Gentiles Jam 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

€0vav dmdotodos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

Thy Staxoviay pou Seédfw. He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 26 etre Oo€derae pédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
tpw as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows’the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 


The variations in reading in the particles which occur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For tyiy 8é¢ 
NABP minusc. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damasc.; we find 
in C bpiy obv; while the TR with DEFGL &c. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
tpiv yap. Again pey ody is read by N ABCP, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damase. ; 
pe only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 

It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever pév ody or pevody 
‘ve occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 

Rom. ix. 20: pevotvye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; pev ody B; omit al- 

together DFG. 
x. 18; pevovrvye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 
1 Cor. vi. 4: pev ody most authorities ; F G yoor. 
vi. 7: pev otyv ABC &c.; wév ND Boh. 
Phil. iii. 8: wey ody BDEFGKL &c.; pevotvye § A P Boh. 

The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent in 

preferring it. 
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14, et mws wapalyddow. <i wos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. ro, rr). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
oxonay, et mos Occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

15. The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
rest of the world. ‘This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

GroBody: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpdcAnyis. 

katahAayy Kéopou: cf. vv. ro, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (karad\ayévres 
coOnocueba): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

tpdodnwis: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

fwh ék vekpdv. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xaradd\ay) kdopov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 6 adehdés cou otros vexpos jv, kal (noe Kal drodwdas, 
kai evpéOn, In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to cxaraddayn. ‘The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
catnpia. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schiirer, Geschechie, &c. 
ii. p. 460; Judilees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.” Zvoch li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Shedl also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim erit assumtio Israel, quando tam et mortud vitam recipient 
et mundus ex corruptibilt tncorruptiobrls fiet, e¢ mortales tmmortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel]. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dmapx) ... pdpaya. The metaphor in the first part of the | 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dmapynv gupdwatos LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the dmapyn is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul’s argument given in ver. 28 dyamnroi dia rods marépas. 

dyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dyios, cf. i. 7. 

pita . . . kAddor. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches. 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24, The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets ; 
Jeremiah xi.16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine in Is.v.7; Ps. lxxx. 8; and (of the Christian Church) in John 
xv. I ff. 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (pifa) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. vv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi «Addoc) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock, 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. twés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ri yap ef nrictnody twes; Teves de 
etre, mapapvOovpevos aditovs, os moAAdKis eipyKkaper, émet TOAAG TAelous ot 
dmornoavres, Euthym.-Zig. 
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é&exdoOnoay. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Loch xxvi. 1 kat éxeibev padevaa eis 76 pécov tis yhs, Kai tov 
rémov nedoynpevoy, ev & dévdpa exovta mapapuddas pevovoas Kai Bacrovcas 
tov dévdpov exkorévtos. 

dypiédatos: ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Lleagnus angustifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Watural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377- 

évekevtptaOns év adtots: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 kal mapa dvow evexevtpicOns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others, they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. 10, 
p- 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastrt similitudinem posutt, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Illi enim magis ohivam oleastro inserere, et non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mutato res magis causis, quam causas rebus, aptavit. 

guykowwvds: I Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 etva ra 
€Ovn ovyk\npovopa kal cicowpa kal ovppéroxa THs enayycAias ev XpisT@ 
"Inaod dia Tod edayyeAiov, 

Tis pilns tis mudTHTOS THs éXalas: comp. Jud. ix. 9 Kal efmev adrois 
9 €daia, Mr drodeivaca tiv midrntd pou... mopevoopa; Test. XII. 
Pat. Levi, 8 6 méunros KrdSov pos éAaias Saxe mdrntos. The 
genitive ris midrnros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive” Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 


The genitive 77s mdrnros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of «ai after pi¢ys, as in N¢ A and 
later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of 77s pi¢ys in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat, 


18. pi) kataKavxd tv KAddwv. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of éAevéepia, were full of 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

od ob thy filoy «.d. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it is 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épets odv. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches («Addo not of 
kdbor) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my seli- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xahds. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. "There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith,’ 

21. et yap 6 Oeds «7.4. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy?’ 


ov8é wou delcerar is the correct reading (with N ABC P mzz. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (e forte nec ttbi parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) wpmws 
ob5€ cov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then peicerar was changed 
into Pelonrac (az. auc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (ypnorérns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


dmoroula and ypnorérns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with N ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dmoroplay and xpyorérns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The cod after 
xpnorérns is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.~Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


éav émipeivys. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

kal oJ: emphatic like the eyo of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 

23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kat éxetvor Sé: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (mapa iow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrol dia rods marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Afoe. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for cthers as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but lovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (2d. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wayyrikra rabba, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c. 40). So Pestkta 153 ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement’ (see Weber, A//syn. Theol. 
p. 280 f.), 

Now, although St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 édv pr éempetvoor tH 
dmorig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
human effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as. 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


XI. 25-36. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both Few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom ; 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


75 But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. * When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: ** he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. g), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. * In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. **God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. * There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient ; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. *'In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. **And the reason for the dis- 
_ obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

88 When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. ‘Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. ‘°° Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. * He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-36. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. of yap Oédw Spas dyvoeiv: cf.i,13; 1 Cor. x.1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘brethren.’ 
The ydp connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
point gained towards the end he has in view. 

TO puuoThpov toito. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colosstans, 1. 26; Hatch, L£ss. 2% Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have réAeov, in Phil. iv. 12 
peponpa, in Eph. i. 13 odpayiterOa; so in Ign. Hphes, 12 TMavtdov 
cvpuvora. But whereas among the heathen pvorjpiov was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

iva pi) fTe map éautots dpdvipor: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

év éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of map” 
éavrois NC DL &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 
from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. 21 of cuverot & 
éavrois, Proy. iii. 7 pi) toOe ppdvipos mapa ceavT@. 

mépwots k.t.A.: a hardening in part’ (cf. ék pépous 1 Cor. xii. 27). 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. vv. 5, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

76 TAnpwpa tov éOvdv: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 7d mAnpwya is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
cos gut gignerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gui gignerentur, 
et numero illt pracparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubt custo- 
direntur mortuz, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus 202 vivet creatura 

4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Sion, numerum tuum e¢ conclude candidatos tuos, gui legem Domini 
compleverunt: filtorum tuorum, guos optabas, plenus est numerus: voga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus gud vocatus est ab initio. 


etoéy was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47-), and so came’to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. ‘24). 

26. kat ojtw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. rr f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
wiih the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovrw is to the sentence dypis od «.7.A. We must not therefore 
make otro ... o@Ojoerae coordinate with mapeois ... yéyovey and 
subordinate to 6m, for if we did so ovr would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

mas “lopayjd. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with 76 
mAnpepa tev ebvaev in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in vv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) mas must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation,’ and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii, 1 kali eize 
Sayoud mpds mdvta “lopant: 2 Chron. xii. 1 éyxatéAure tas evrohas 
Kupiov kai mas "lopayd per attod: Dan. ix. 11 Kat mas ‘Iopand mapeBnoar 
Tov vouoy gov Kal e&€kAwav Tod py axodioa THs Povys ov. 
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owShoetat: ‘shall attain the owrnpia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic cwrnpia being fulfilled by the spiritual cwrnpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dé pépous, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (76 mAnpopa trav Over) and 
the people of Israel (més "Iopand), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. xaQas yéypantar. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii. 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of é« Svay for the evexev Simv of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps. xiii. 7, lii. 7 (LXX) ris dace ek Sidy rd 
oe@Tnpiov Tod lopanr ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel ; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Zract. Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallel. 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; Ixvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Loch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orac. 
Srbyll. iii. 710 f. kat rére 89 vijoor macae médues 7 epéovow .. . dedTe, 
meaovtes Gmavtes emt xOovi AicodperOa abdvarov Bacidja, Gedy péyav 
dévady te, Ps. Sol, xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.” The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads ek Siay. If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

& fudwevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. r Thess. i. ro. 

27. kal airy k.t.4.: ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. xara péev 7d edayyehvov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.” This 
verse sums up the argument of vv. 11-24. 

é€x8pol: treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

80 Gas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom,’ 

kata Sé thy ékdoyyv: ‘as regards the principle of election :’ 
‘because they are the chosen race.’ ‘That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to edayyéduov. It cannot 
mean here, as in wv. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With éyamnrot, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

81d Tods matépas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 

Zz 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

éperapédnta: 2 Cor. vii. 10. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

4 kAfjous: the calling to the Kingdom. 

30. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God’s plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. ‘The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta- 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The bets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter, 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer’s 
mind. 

31. TO Gwetépw édéer: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant. As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
TO tuetépw edéer gO with edenOaor, cf. Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


a > U to , > , 
vov dé ndenOnre Th TovT@y dmeeia 
a 
a e , > "A or A > A na x cal 
TO vpeTepw edéet iva kal avrot vov édenbdct. 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second voy with €den6dox, which should be read with & B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous viv. 

82. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii. 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22° ddda ovy- 
exhewev 1) ypahn Ta mavra bd apyapriay, tva 1) érayyeXia ex mictews Incod 
Xpiorod 6067 rois muorevovor, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

ouvéxherce yap 6 Oeds: cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 

guvéxderoe: Ps. Ixxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cvvékdecev cis poupaiav).’ Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

tos mavtas. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the mAnpopa trav e6vdy and mas Iopand. All the classes 
into which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

33. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. 5 and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 profundum 
divitiarum et sapientiae Det, et ininvestigabiles viae etus, omilting Kat 


yvéocews and ds dvegepedynta Ta Kpiwara airov. Then follow vv. 34, 35 
without any variation. On ver. 36 we know nothing, See Zahn, p. 518. 


Bd90s: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 BaOos xaxév, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate ; mAovrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; copias and yecews are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 

ee 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9). as 

dvefepedyqta: Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Heecapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’ ; kpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
XVii. 12 Scabjxny aldvos ~oryoev pet adrar, kal Ta Kpivata adrod imederEev 
avrois. 

éve&txviaotor: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv.24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 aBvooav te dveEtyviacra ... . ouvéxetar mpooTdypacw. 

84. tis yap €yyw k.7.A. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

35. 4 Tis mpoddwxev atte, Kal dvramodoOyoetar attd; taken from 
Jobxli. rr, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) rés dvruorncerat pot Kat 
tropevei; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to 4 BdOos mdotrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives.’ 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
8. adtod indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis adrév 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 


things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. AZoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur tudicium tuum ? 
aut quis investigabit profundum viae tuae? aut quis supputabit gravitatem 
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semitae tuae? aut guts poterit cogitare consilium tuum incomprehensibile # 
aut guts unquam ex natis tnveniet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae?... 
xx. 4 ef tunc ostendam tibi tudicium virtutis meae, et vias (in \investigabiles 


+..Xxi. 10 tu enim solus es wvivens tmmortalis et (in investigabilis et 


numerum hominium nostt.. . liv. 12, 13 ecgucs enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibus tuis, Deus, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
vitae? Quia tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavil dextera 
tua, et tu omnem fontem lucts apud te constituistd, et thesaurum sapientiae 
sublus thronum tuum pracparasti ...\xxv guis assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
tali (uae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut guis scrutabitur mtserationes 
tuas, quae sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet tntelligentiam tuam? aut 
guis poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuae? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
renes met per omnem horam quacrentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
tnvestigare partem tudicti ecus. et dixtt ad me Non fpotes... 40 et dixit ad 
me Quomodo non potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic non poteris 
tnventre tudicium meum aut finem caritatis quam populo promisi. 


The Argument of Romans IX-X1I, 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic cwrnpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. ‘This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ 

It is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike ; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the-condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles,—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he hadexpected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. - Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God's purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument, 


St. Paul’s Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology to 
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the Epistlek—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘ the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Bidhcal Essays, 
Pp. 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(t) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 
‘Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. ‘This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; it is embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. ‘The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 

(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul’s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection” God did not will to redeem mankind ‘ by a nod’ 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
end? ‘The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times, 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the’ 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Z¢ dzxit 
ad me: Initio terrent orbis et antequam starent exitus saecult..., et 
antequam investigarentur praesentes anni, et antequam abalienarentur 
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eorum gui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignatt essent qui fide 
thesaurtzaverunt: tune cogitavd et facta sunt per me solum et non 
per alium, ul et finis per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. 10). 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10), 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the. 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works; ... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career ; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s Janguage regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. ‘The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (@apicaiot . .. cipappevy te Kal 666 mpoodrrovot 
mavra Kai TO pev mpdrrew Ta Sikaa, Kal py, KaTa TO TAEtoTOY emt ToIs 
dvOparas KkeioOar, BonOeiv Sé eis exactov kai thy eluappevny B. J. Il. 
viii. 14; comp. Av/. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIII.i. 3): and so in Pirgé Aboth, 
iii. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. Weare reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ut 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntiia est multiplicativa bonorum in rebus gubernatis. ILllud ergo 
per quod multa bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinel ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatis tolleretur, multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla est 
st homo libere non agit, tolleretur enim tustitia praemianits et puncenits, 
st non libere homo ageret bonum et malum, cessaret etiam circum- 
spectio in consiliis, quae de his quae in necessitate aguntur, frustra 
tractarenlur, esset tgitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluniats Libertas (2b. \xxiii). And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: patet efram quod non sic idem 
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effectus causae naturali et divinae virtutt attribuitur, quast partim 
a Deo, partim a natural agenti fiat, sed totus ab utroque secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus attribuctur instrumento, et 
principali agentt etiam totus (1b. xx). See also Summa Theologiae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. 5; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, Oz the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination, ‘The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind. ... The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths,’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides ; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
Srom blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moral 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. x or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1) ; 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv—xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1) a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2); (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dydn (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to dydmn, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritual 
life on the ground of the near approach of the wapovoia (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion: 9, Ioa, 
12, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéypanrat 
is naturally cut off and a ydp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. 7. Kanons, p. 518; Tert. adv. 
Mare. Vv. 14). 


1. wapaxodO odv. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
1 Tim. ii. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the ody refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation,’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. 11) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

S1d. THv oikTippay tod Oeod. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 6 marhp rv oixrippav. 
Oixripuds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12) ; the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 of 
oiktippot gov moAdol, Kupte, ofddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, ofier a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

Tapacthoat: a tech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 4 Bopots re exedevoev Evra Seipacbar 
tov Bacidéa, kal TocovTovs Tavpous Kal Kptovs mapactiva. ‘The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ inthe temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. Paul 
presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting His 
Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. vi. 13 ff.). 
In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which is one part of 
sacrifice) is present. 

Ta odépata buav. To be taken literally, like.ra pédn tyav in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rod vods in ver. 2. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be dma Sixaoctyns ro Oe@ (vi. 13); our bodies 
(rd oaopara) are to be péAn Xpiorod (x Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (74. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (2d. vii. 34). 

There is some doubt as to the order of the words eidpeotoy 7d Ocd. 

They occur in this order in S¢ BD EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
- and Fathers; 76 ©c@ ed. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 

expression, but St. Paul may have written 7@ Oe@ «vd. to prevent ambiguity, 


for if 7@ @e@ comes at the end of the senteace there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with rapaorjoa. 


Ouciay tdcav: cf. vi. 13 mapactioate Eavtois TH Ocd, Wael ex veKpav 
(avras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

cytay, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. 2. 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is jyacpér ev Tv, ‘Ay 
(See on i. 7.) 

eddpeotov TH Oew: cf. Phil. iv. 18 deEduevos mapa Exadpodirov ra 
rap tpav, dopiy evodéias, Ovolav dexrhy, eddpectov TS CeG: Rom. xiv. 18; 
‘Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17. 

Thy Noyihy Aatpelav Guay. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. x Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Adyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
amimal: cf 1 Pet. ii. 5g. “The writer of Zest. XZ. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoogépovor S€ Kupig dopny evodias 
NoyKny Kai avaipakroy maoopopay. 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: emt 17 Ovoia kal Aevroupyia tis miorews bwov Phil. il. 17 ; 
dopn evwdias (Lev. i. g) Phil. iv. 18; donq 2 Cor. ii, 14, 165 Aer 
toupyds, tepoupyovvra, mpoopopd Rom, xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 
p- 386 sq.). 

2. ovoynpartifecde ... petapoppodcte, ‘ Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of cyjua and pop preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p. 114, Phelippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de ¢ransformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fashion, 
but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, not needing 
the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which no sooner 
appear than they go to naught. For all these things, even before 
they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest the 
fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (ova xn- 
paritecbe, peTapoppovede) in this verse, B L P all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against A D F G (& varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 

TO aidve todTw, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,’ used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpdévos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, aidves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schiirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xil. 32 odre €v TOUT®@ 
TH aiave ovre €v TO pedovte: Luc. xx. 34, 35 of viol rod aidvos rovrov. 


Aa 
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2's of O€ Karakimbévtes Tod aldvos éxeivov tuxeiv: Eph. i, 21 od podvov év 
T@ aldve ToUT@ adda Kal ev TH péAdovtt. So Lnoch xvi. 1 péxpis nyépas 
TeAcL@TEWS THs Kpioews THS peydAns, ev 7) 6 alay 6 péyas TedecOnoeTAL, 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which of 
dpxovres Tod aldvos rovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Baorels tév aiover (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, atoy like «éopos in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 &« 
Tov alavos Tod éveata&ros movnpod: Eph. ii. 2 mepverarnvate Kata Tov 
aiéva Tod Kécpov Tovrov: and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 év rots aiéou 
Tois €mepxouevors) Came the expression els robs aidvas (xi. 36), or 
aidvas T&v aldvey to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form «is rév aiéva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like atémos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘é/am, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity, and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TH dvakavdaer tod vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf, Tit. iii. 5 dud Aovrpod madtyyeveoias 
kal dvakawocews Ivedparos ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. ro. On 
the relation of dvaxaivwors, ‘ renewal,’ to madtyyeveria see Trench, Syvz. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a vots capxés (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the ~ 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human’ nature 
(1 Cor.. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdtew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. i. 10. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

TO O€Anpa Tod Oeod, «7... ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will’ This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in. the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong is 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Fence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a'spirit appropriate to what he does. 


- 8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 
| Std tis Xdpitos «.7.A. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

mwavtl tT) dvr. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
‘Christian community, for every one (ékdéerw) has some spirituah 
gift. 

p) Stepppovety, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words imepppoveiv. . . ppoveiv. . . ppovetv... coppoveiv. The 
povely eis 76 cwppovetv would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect. 
as opposed to the ppdynua ths capkés (viii. 6). 

éxdot is after cu€pioe, NOt in apposition to mavri tA dvre, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
1 Cor. vii, 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has. 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. Two points are emphasized, the diversity éxaor@ 
... mérpoy, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
1 Cor. vil, 7 GAN éxacros iSiov exes xdpiopa €k Geod, 6 pev ovtas, 6 b€ 
ovTas. 

4, 5. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
Gora wt.12 yl ph.iv..1gsColnt. 18. - The suse here is. based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 76 8é ka’ ets. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 ets xa@ cis: John viii. 9: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 xa® eis 
d€ rav pidov: Lucian Soloec’sla 9; Eus. H. £. X. iv, &c. cis Kal? 

Aa2 
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eis was probably formed on the model of év xaé’ év, and then xa” 
eis came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-13. éxovtes 8€ xaplopara, «.7.A, These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of ¢opév, 
a comma being put at péAn, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres O€ Suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
kata THY avadoyiay Tis mioTeas ... €v TH Staxovia, &c. Either they must 
be taken as dependent on éxovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teacher 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions &v rj dvaxovia are very otiose if they merely qualify ¢yovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout. 

6. kata thy dvadoylavy tis miotews (sc. mpopytedwper). The 
meaning of miorews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be cadpav and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes miorews objectively : ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mivrs in ver. 3, and gives a sense to dvadoyiay 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

7. Svaxoviav, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.’ daxovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 153 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
opposition to mpodyreia, didacKxadia, mapdkdnots seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 Si8dcKwv. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
éxewv SiSackadiay would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. 6 petadiSods: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 perad:dous, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 d:adcSovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XLZ. Pair. Iss. 7 mavri 
aOpare@ dduvopév@ cuvertévaka, Kal TT@X@ peTédwxa Toy Aprov pov. 

dmétys. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zes¢. 
XJI. Pair. Issachar, or wepi dAdtyntos. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (dmAdrns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (év dm\drnti 6ppOadpar). 
. . . To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (d\drns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 dm)ods) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (ody troypager) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (ém)érnre).’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
daoodvy in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Lssays 2a Biblical Greek, 
p- 49). Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘ good’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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& mpotordpevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v.17; Just. Mart. Ago/.i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

6 é\eGv. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.’ The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
XXXil. (XXXV.) IL év mdon ddcet Adpwoor 76 Tpdowndy gov: Prov. xxii. 8 
dvdpa iapov kai Sdrnv eddoyei 6 Oeds (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii, 46; v. 415. Phil. i. 4, 185 ii. 18, &c.; 
1 Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdptopa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (ydpis) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith, In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
Ta xapiopara rd peiCova (x Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (x Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapiopara include miraculous powers, but no 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St.Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities : 
in the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of yapicpara and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap. 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only yapiopara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage. of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpopjrat, diddoKnador &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the yapiopara St. Paul is discussing 
a series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have xapicpara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have yapic- 
para. The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii.and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of yapicpara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. ‘The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Le not self-opinionated or revengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil is the best requital, 


9. H dydan, cf. xii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. diddoxnav yap mas dv ra eipnuéva xatopOwbein, ennyaye Ty pntépa 
mavtov Tovtav, héywo 87 THv eis GdAnAovs dydnnv, The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in x Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), dydmy is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dvuméxpttos. Wisd. v. 18; xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dydmy); 
1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (miots); Jas. iii. 17 (qj dvobev copia) ; 
1 Pet. i. 22 (prAadedpia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

dmootuyobvtes: SC. eore aS €orw above, and cf. x Pet. ii. 18; iii, 1. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyamate dvumoxpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dmo- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with coAA@pevor. 

7 tovnpov ... 7 dya0o. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evilin him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. tH Aadeddia, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
dydnn, which is universal, piAadeAdia represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. ddedpoi éore cata rv airiv &a Tod 
Banricparos dvayévynow kal dua tovTo avaykny exere piradeAdias. 

gtAdoropyor: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rovréort Oeppads Kai Suamipws dirodivres. emitaois yap Pidlas 7 
arTopyn, Kal THs oTopyns mavrws avEnows } pirocropyia. 

TH TUypH K.7.A.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each accounting 
other better than himself’ The condition and the result of true 
affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pevot is somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem praevententes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponycioGa in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii. 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense Of jyovpevor imepexovras. So apparently RV. (=AYV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

11. tH omoudy ph dxvypot, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On éxynpds cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

To mvevpate Léovtes: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘ And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

7 Kupiw Soudedovtes. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpég may have been suggested by mvevuare, just as 
below dixew in one sense suggests the same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of «upiy 
(NABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against xapw (DFG, 
Latin Fathers). Cf Jer. Zp. 27 ad Marcellam: 2//c degant spe. gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. scto 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis habert tempori servientes: guod 
non miht videtur convenienter insertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from K® Kp@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v. 16 éfayopaCépevou Tov 
Kapov. 


12. rH edmide Xalpovtes. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
‘Love... hopeth all things.’ 

TH Odtper Sropevovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 63 iii. 
acne 2 Vhessci 4,67 22'Coran4, &c.5 ROM, v7.95 villag oe 

TH Tpocevxy Mpookaptepodvtes: Acts. i. 14; ii, 42; Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tats xpelats Tov dylwy Kowwvoivtes. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xoweveiv in this sense cf, Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16, 


The variation rais pveiais (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod. (am), Eus. Azst. Afart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memint in latinis exemplaribus magis habert: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: weriwm nos mec consueludinem turbamus, mec 
verilatte praciudicamus, maxime cum ulrumgue conveniat aedificationé. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non guast stipem indigentibus 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum ipsts gquodammodo habere communem, et 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnitus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
teone corum profictamus, aplum et conveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Mart. 
Polyc. xviii €v0a ws duvarov Hhutv cvvayopuévors ey ayahAraoe Kal xapG mapéter 
6 Kupios émtedety Thy TOU paptupiov adbrod Hpuépay yevéOALov, eis TE THY TOV 
mponOankorav pynpyny Kal Tay pedAdOvTwv doknoiv TE Kal éro.maciay: and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Az¢. xiii.9. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising from the confusion of yp and mn in 
a badly written papyrus MS. 
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didogevioy. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2; 
t Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.8; x Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. §1 
TO peyadompenes THs pidogevias ipiv Hos: §10 of Abraham oa siotw 
kat pudokeviav €d60n aire vids ev ynpa: § 11 did Pidrokeviay kai edioéBerav 
Aer €odOn: § 12 dia riot Kai pirogeviay éeowbn ‘Paa8 y mépyn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 18, 23, 24). Ome necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14, eddoyetre Tods Sidkovtas. The use of the word d:oxew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xalpew peta xatpsvrwv «7.4. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another, Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. 7d adtd . .. Ppovodvres, ‘being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. ii, 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having t00 high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn such 
pride. 

pa Ta Syd ppovodyres: cf. xi, 20; 1 Cor. xiii. 5 ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tois tamewors: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks :? ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb cuvamdyew means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. ili. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra twnda and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. ramevds is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte, Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen, So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them,’ 

py ylveoe ppdvipot map éaurois: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 py to ppdvipos mapa ceavto. Cf. Origen non potest veram sapien- 
tiam Det scire, gui suam stultitam quast sapientiam colit. 

17. pydevt kakdy dvtt KaKxod dmodi8dvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; 1 Thess. v.15; 1 Pet. iii. 9 ; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

Tpovoovmevor Kade evdtriov Tavtwv avOpdmwv: cf. Prov. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; villi, 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. 0d mpos éideEw adda 
mpos SiOackadiavy, kal ote pndevi Sovvar mpdpacw oxavdddrov. This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the mdytwy, as some 
would do. 

18. et Suvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (76 e€ duév).’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyamnrtoi. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére témov tH dpyy, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God.’ 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. ddd mapayapeire rips éxdixi- 
ews TH Opyh Tov Ceod, 7H Kpiaet Tov Kupiov, The meaning of ddre 
témov is Shown by Eph. iv. 27 pnd didore rémov TO OiaBdrAw, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 7 épyn Means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. g. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: dére rémov is 
translated by some, ‘ allow space, interpose delay,’ i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, 

yéypamra yép. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
XXXil. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘ Vengeance is mine and 
recompense, rather than the LXX év juépa éxducnoews dvtarodace : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. GANG "Edy trewva 6 éxOpds cou k.t.4. Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of AX. The term év@paxes trupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Von dicat peccator se non peccasse, guoniam carbones ignis 
comburel super caput etus gut dicit: Non peccavi coram domino ef 
gloria wpstus, But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus inimict, st sentat 
benefictum nostrum, st humanttatem, st affectum, st pretatem videat, 
compunctionem cordts captat, commisst poenttudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
zents in eo quidem succendalur, qui eum pro commusst conscientia 
torqueat et aduratl: et istt erunt carbones ignis, gui super caput evus 
ex nostro misericordiae et pietatrs opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. ph viKd 6rd tod KaKod x.t.d., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition.’ A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence tt must be obeyed. Obedience to it 1s 
a Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 
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So too you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment ts God’s ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. rg of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul’s readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. 

v. 14) Mertto itague totam creatoris disciplinam principali praecepto eius 

conclusit, Diliges proximum tanquam te. oc legis supplementum st ex ipsa 

lege est, quis set deus legis tam ignoro. On the rest ot the chapter we have 
no information. 

1, maga Yuxy: cf ii 9. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however 
privileged, and the question is treated from the point of view of 
individual duty. 

éfougtars : abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii. 11; Tit. iii, 1. Gaepexodcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of egovoias: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

btotaccéoQw. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
tnotagcéoOw . . . TeTaypevae. . . GvTitagodpuevos . . . Suarayy, and cf. 
xii."3; 

ob yap Eotw éfoucla x.7.X. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as the 
gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all constituted 
powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns, or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. 1, 3 dkovcare ody, Baoideis, Kal cvvere, 
padere Oixactal mepatay ys... ote eddy mapa tov Kupiov 74 Kpatnots 
tpiv kai 4 Svvacre!a mapa viorov: Loch xvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. IL. viii. 7 76 morév 
mapefew maot, padtora d€ Tois Kpatovow' ov yap diya Ocod mepryiverbai 
tut 76 dpxew, St. Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (§ A BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for ei yi) tmd @eod. The Western reading dad @cod was 

_ a correction for the less usual expression (D EF G and many later MSS., 

Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be ai 5é 

ovoat bmd cod TeTaypEva ciciv NABDFG., 

2. dote & dvtitaccdpevos «.t.A. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiua—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. ‘There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

3. ot yap dpxovtes. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘ the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good, 

T@ Gya0@ epyw: cf. ii. 7 Tots pev xa tropoviy epyov ayabov, In 
both passages épyov is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular 7@ dyad Epyw GAA TO KakG is read by NA BDF GP, Boh. 
Vulg. (d0n2 oferts sed malt), Clem.-Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig -lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read raiv dya0av 
épywy . . . kax@y. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7® 
dya0oepy@, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. e¢ gaz factt 
bonum: but the antithesis with cax@ makes this correction improbable. 
Odders BE. . . €ouotay; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. Qcod yap Sidkovds eort, Fem. to agree with efovoia, which 
throughout is almost personified. oot, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis Td dyaQdy, ‘for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

thy pdxaipay. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6.§ 8; Tac. Ast. iii. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 
€xdikos eis SpyHy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii.19). The repetition of 
the phrase cod duixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 
5. 86: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, da ray ovveidnow (cf. 
iL. .0b, ie 1). 
6. 814 toito ydp Kat, sc. bua ryv cuveldnow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also.’ St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
' That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 

that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Netroupyot, ‘God’s ministers.’ Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
|a community (1 Kings x. 5; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
/meaning which Aerovpyds Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
Vili. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

Tposkaptepovvtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office, and 
leis adté toro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpockaprepodyres, for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

TO Tov ¢dpov, SC. dmatrovv7s. gépos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while ré\os represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Mace. x. 31). 

$6Bos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands ; zezyvy honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. 1 Pet. 
li. 17 tov Gedy hoBeiaGe’ tov Baoihéa Tiare, 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Miaris Sofia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Az. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man, but God alone’ (Ze/?. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 

Bb 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus, shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is. not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty ; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 


\ at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 


found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a-minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at this 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero’s Quinquennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres) 
of Church and State are not identical. . 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly | 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


| 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet, 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our) 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 
glory and honour and power over all things that are upon the earth. Do 
Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 
in it he emphasizes the Christian custom by combining the command to pray 

Bb2 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. Ix, lxi; Polyc. ad PAzi. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. Ago/.i.17; Athenagoras, Zeg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, 4Z0/. 30, 39, ad Scap.2; Dion. Alex. af Eus. H. Z. VII. xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Cozst. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passve Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. 01). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 

| these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 

| “Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 

‘ a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.” And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of — 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by, Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God ? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries, The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. Jn all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
The Church must influence the world by its hold on the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in that way, and not by political power, will the 
Kingdom of God comé. 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There ts one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. g the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 

‘is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life. 

pydevi pndév dhetete must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything,’ 

ei pt) TO dyamgv GAAHAous: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.” Permanere 
Zamen et nunquam cessare a nobis debttum caritatis: hoc enim et quo- 
tudie solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of odeiAere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

6 yap dyam@v k.t.d. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. vépov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and God miors has been substituted for 
ydyos, So between man and man dydmn takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect mexAjnpoxev implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after ob edépers in this verse od Pevdouaprupyoes from the 
O.T. with 8 P &c., Boh. &c., as against ABDEFGL &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers. év 7@ before dyamnoes is omitted by BF G. For ceavrov of 
the older MSS. (8 A BD £), later MSS. read éavrdv, both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éavréy became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Ilebrew text, 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS. 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7, 8; in Deut. B reads 
7,6, 8 (the order here), AF 6, 7, 8. The order of Romans is that also of 
Luke xviii. 20; James ii. 11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strvomz. vi. 16. 


kat et tis érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

évakepadavodtat: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapztulatzo (Iren. III. xxii. 2). | 

“Ayatijoes Tov TAnolov gou ds éautév. Taken from Leviticus 
xix. 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called Baowcxds vdpos. 

10. % dydmy ... obx épydfetar. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

typwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.” The meaning of mA. here is 
given by ver. 9 ‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (wenA7- 
pokey) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAnpopa) of law. 


The History of the word aydnn. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, piriéw, dyandw. Of these épdw with its cognate form 
€payac was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transferred to any strong passionate affection; g@:Aéw was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and children, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. €épdav is combined with ém@vpeiy and contrasted with pudccy as in 
Xen. Azer, xi. 11 are od pdvoy piroto dv ddAA Kat €oG0. One special use 
of épws and épdw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic gpws was used 
for the highest, human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of @iAgw and dyardw much resembled that between ammo 
and dligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 epudjoare airov ds marépa wat iyatncate ds evep- 
yérny; and John xxi. 15-17 Aéye aiT@ wddw bedrepor, Sipawv *Iwdvou, 
ayamds we; A€yer adTO, Nal, Kvpre: od oidas Sts PtA@ ae x.7.d. (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but pirew 
occasionally, still more rarely dyandw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of puaen affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
words. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. épdw and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word émOvpew being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic épws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dia/. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Cok. 
II, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Zenatius ad Rom. vii. 2). Between dyandw and 
guréw a decided preference was shown for the former.. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
_ translation of the Hebrew ATs ; pirAéw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to osculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man to 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in dyamdw fitted 
it better than g:Aéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. Ixii. 5). dyandw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdw, it created 
a new word dyarn. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epws had too sordid associations. Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; vill. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
Ior2 times; Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus. 1; Jeremiah 1; 
Ps, Sol. 1.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, ¢iAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel); generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
ayémn. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dydn is sometimes rendered by dilectio, sometimes by 
caritas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word carifas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. seb voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dyamn; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. ‘The history of the word 
dyandw is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between piAéw, dyamaw and 
épdw, but between dyamn and émOvula. The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity does 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms of human passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
‘highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. ‘This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies, 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dyam is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Pzrge 
Aboth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul, ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘ The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (£cce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love. ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dydrn. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age ts flying. 
The Parousia ts nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard of 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
Kal toto, ‘and that too’: cp. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph, ii, 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tov katpév: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 Katpos ouveotadpévos; Mark i. 15; and 
SO 6 katpds 6 eveoras (Heb. ix. 9). ; 

8r. Spa Hy K.7.A. HS) with eyepOjva. The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

viv yap éyyutepov x.t.\. ‘ For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
ére émiotevoapev refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original iuas (NX A BCP, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for the sake of uniformity into #uds (N° D E F G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). Inver. 13 
év pice kat (ndrows is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read tov Xpiordv “Ijcodv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. mpoékoev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Deal. p. 277 d. 

The contrast of tmvos, wé, and oxéros with jyépa and das finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

dro0dye8a. The works of darkness, i.e. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (x Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. S70. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Loch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

13. edoxynpdves tepiTatijcwopev. The metaphor sepurareiv of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (mever in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N.T. sixteen times. 

képous, ‘rioting, ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3). én the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. 

koitats kal doedyetats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts.’ 
"Opa d€ thy takw* kopdtov pev ydp tis peOver, peOiav dé Kxorrd eras, 
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koraCdpevos S€ doedyaiver, Tov olvov Todtoy TH mAnopovA mupmoAodyTos Kat 
SvepeOiCovros, Euthym.-Zig, — 

14, évdvcaoe tov Kiptov *Incodv Xpiordv. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

THs gapKds With mpdvorav: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
Vill. 12, 23 Arripur, aperut et legt in silentio capitulum, quo pri- 
mum coniectt sunt oculi met: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ultra volud 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine hutusce sententiae quast 
luce securitatis tnfusa cordt meo, omnes dubitationis tenebrae diffu- 
gerunt, 


The early Christian belief in the nearness of the 
Tapovola, 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side-2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, 21; see 
Jowett, Zhessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. - This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of — 
death until they see the Son of man coming with power. On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.” John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘ that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. ‘They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principles which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 


of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XTI-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. xii. 14. 
evAoyeire Tors SiwKovtas pas: 
evAoyeiTE, Kal 7) KaTapaobe, 
Rom. xiii, 7. 
dnddore tact Tas dperAds K.7.A. 


Rom. xiii. 9. 
kal ef ris érépa évrodh, év TobTw 


Matt v. 44. 
> aA ‘ 2 ‘\ © A 
ayaTare Tovs éxOpovs buoy, kat mpoc= 
evxeo0e imep Tay SiwKdvToY bas. 
Matt. xxii. 21, 
2 / - 4 4 
dnéSore obv Ta Kalcapos Kaicapt, 
kal Ta TOD Oeod TH Ocd. 
Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 
devtépa Se dpota avin, “Ayamjoes 


Tov TAnaiov Gov ds ceauTov. év Ta’Tas 
tats dvolv éyToAais dos 6 vdpos Kpé- 
pata Kal of mpopjrat. 


TO Adyw avakepadraodra, ev 7H 
"Ayamoess Tov mAnolov gov ws 
€QauTov. 

To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew’s Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistles, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus.’ 
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It is well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10 = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e.g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; 1 Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N.T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Aussercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcason- 
esche Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed: 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul's teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
1 Pet, iii. g; Rom. xili. 1, 3 =1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus. 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARE 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.18. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience 1s too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith ts more robust despise such scruples ; 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
flim as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. TI believe 
jirmly that nothing ts harmful in itself, but it becomes.so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It is not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God’s 
work in a brother's soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat is to incur 
guilt ; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the exanrple of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, few and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting im the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point ; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples. The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comm. in 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps, xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1. tov 8é doPevoivra TH moter: cf. Rom. iv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
10, Ir; ix. 22. ‘ Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

tmpoohapBdaveode, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship. The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 marnp pov Kal f pytnp pov eyxarédurdy pe, 
6 5€ Kvpios mpooedaBerd we: SO in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 ev dydtn mpoceddBero pas 6 Seomdrns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. 1 rods pepevnxdras ev tH "lovdaicpe mpoodaBdpevor 
ovryyayor eis éEaxrxidiovs. ‘These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

ph els Staxpicers Stadoyiopay, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. S:axpicets, from Scaxpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil, 
1 Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’ daoyerpov 
means ‘thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of dcakpiceis is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) ‘not unto discussions of doubts’ ; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds. to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

és pev...6 Sé doevSv. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. 5. The second 6 is not for és, but is to be 
- taken with dodevar. 

motedet, ‘ hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i.e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava éoOier, ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables,’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

8. 6 doOiwy... 688 ph éoOiwy. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one ; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

5 Ocds yap adrév mpocehdBero. See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. : 

- 4, ob-tis ef; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 
cc 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

7@ i8io Kkupiw. Dat. of reference: cf. vv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. aimre 
(xi, 11, 22) of moral failure; orjxe. (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In 1 Cor. x. 12 the two are contrasted, dete 6 
Soxav éxrdvar Brerér@ pu) MECN. 

otabycerat dé: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For dware? (SN ABCDFG), which is an unusual word, later MSS, 
substituted dvvarés (P,- Bas. Chrys.), or duvards ... éoriy (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For 6 Kivpios (8 A BCP, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @eds was in- 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &c.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with 7@ Kupiw above. 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly ; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, 11 ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ Col. ii. 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.” St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any'one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be tully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Lovinian. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.: non inter ietunia et saturtialem 
aequalia mente dispensat; sed contra eos loquttur, qui in Christum 
credentes, adhuc tudatzabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
Jousness in any form, So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here és wey yap with N ACP, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The yap is 
omitted by N° BD EF G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann. The insertion is probably right ; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


Kptver, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. Phz?. p. 57 E is quoted. 
twapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

TAnpopopetoOw. The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his voids, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpodopeic@m see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mAnpodopnOevres Sia THs dvaordcews. 

6. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

6 dpovdv: ‘esteem,’ ‘ estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kup{, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

6 éobiov...6 ph éoOiwv: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxapuotet to 
the Christian edyapioria? 


After Kupiw ppove? the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add xal 6 pr ppovav rv jpépay Kupiy ob ppovet, a gloss 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 

cc 2 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 

xat before 6 éo8iwv (TR. with some minuscules). That the words Kal 6 pip 

gpovay were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous «ai (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules). Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits ai 

6 pn eodiav .. . ebx. TH OG: 66 omits Huepay to Huépay ; mznusc. 3 omit 
éodie to éoGie. ; 

7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. obSels yap... dmoOvyoxer. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our Own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. 7 Kupiw: ‘ but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pzrgé A doth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may he noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis ToUTo is explained by tva kupievon. 

améPave kat eLyoev must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
€(noev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (@pev kai droOvjcxopev of the previous verses ; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist ¢joev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpay kal {évtwy. The inversion of the usual order is owing to 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, dmé9. kai 
(no. For the kvpidrns of Christ (iva xupteton) see Phil. ii. 9, 11. 

For Xpiorés the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads nat Xprorés. 
dnédavey wat €(noev, the older and most difficult reading (§ A BC, Boh., Arm. 
Aeth, Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by dé@. «a? 
dvéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by dné0. nai dvéor. nat dvécnoev 
TR. with mznusc. (perhaps nee by a7é0. kat dvéor. kai ECnoev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by eyo. xal dwé0. kat dvéor, DE, Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od 8é ti Kpivers refers to 6 7 eobiav, H Kai av to 6 éobliar, 

Tapactnosue0a TO Bypat. tod Oeod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Katcapt 
ce Set mapaornvar. For @jya, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt. xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 
In 2 Cor. v. ro the expression is rods yap mdavras nas pavepwbjvae Set 
éumpoobev rot Bnpatos Tod Xpiorov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking ©Ocod of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xprords to Geds. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@eod must be accepted as against Xporod on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

eEopodoyjoetat TO Gea, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(& éyh, Aéyw KUpios is substituted for kar’ éuavrod duvdw, cf. Num. xiv. 28 

&c.; for maca yA@ooa x.7.A. the LXX reads dpe?rau 7. y. TOV Ocdv. 

12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If O«@ be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kvpuos to Oeds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ovv is omitted by BDF GP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read zfagwe. For dwoe of the TR. 
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WH. read drodéce with BD F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading redidzt 
(but Cyprian dadiZ). 76 Oc@ at the end of the sentence is omitted by BF G 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


18. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Myxeére ody... kpivwpev marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

kptvate: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. 1. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: ‘cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

TS ph TUWevar... TH AdEAPG ... oxdvBadov. TiOévar is suggested 
by the literal meaning of cxavSadov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
oxdvSakev and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. 9 f. 

ampdckoppa ... 4 should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 

Weiss points out, the fact that 7 is omitted in all authorities which omit zp. 

proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. mpécxoppa 

would come in from 1 Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influ- 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

év Kupiw *Inood. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of év Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapéAaBov dé rod Kupiov. 

xowdv. ‘The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ams. XIII. i. 1 tov Kowdv Biov mponpnuévous: 
1 Macc. i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 Ore obdémore hayov may Kowdy Kat 
akxabaprtov, 

Sv éaurod, ‘in itself” ‘in its own nature.’ 

That 8’ éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of NBC 

also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later . 

MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. Zz Domino 

ergo Lesu nihil commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sui dicitur, and 

Chrys. 7H pice pnoiv ovdév dxabaprov and (2) by the contrast with 7@ 
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AoyCouévy. 5: adrod, ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 
a correction. 


et pa) TO AoyiLopevw «.7.A. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. et ydp. The yap (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if, &c. 

Aurettat. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wilfully 

-and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dmodAve). 

bmép 06 Xpiotds dmwéOave. Cf. x Cor. viii. ro, rr. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. ph PrachnpetcOw x.t.A. Let not that good of yours, i.e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 7 €Aevéepia pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4) Bactkeia tod OeoG. An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

Bpaots kat méots. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as to make a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘ righteousness’ and ‘ peace’ and 
S10 4 
: ae «1.4. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others, Sccaoovvn therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing; eipyyn is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians; xapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii, 46 pereAduBavoy rpodijs ev dyaddidoes Kat 
ageddrnze kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. ‘The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (¢v roir@, not év rodrous), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdxipos Tots dvOpdmors. The contrast to Bracdrpeicbw of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. ddktuos, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oixoSopuijs: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 mdvra mpos oixoSopny ywecba, 
1 Thess. v. 11 oikodopeire eis roy éva, 

Siauopev (NX ABF GLP 23) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction Si@xwpev (C D E, Latt.). D EF G add puvAdéoper after 
dAANAovs. 7 

20. xatdédve . . . €pyov keeps up the metaphor suggested by 
oixodoujs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ. Cf. 1 Cor. iii, 9 @cod ydp éoper 
auvepyol, Ocod yempyiov, Gcod olkodopn éeore. The words eipyvn and 
oixodoyn both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

mdvra pev KaBapd: cf. 1 Cor. x. 23 mdvta eSeorw, ddd’ od marta 
oupheper. mavra eEeatw, aAN’ ov mavra oixodopel. 

éAAG Kakdv:; the subject to this must be supplied from mdyra. It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va, Oltr., and the majority of commentaries)? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others)? In the former case ia mpookduparos (on the dd cf. ii. 
27, iv. 11) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

kaddy: cf. x Cor. vii. x and for the thought 1 Cor. viii. 13 ddrep, 
ei BpGpa oxavdanifer tov adedpdv pov, od pi) payw kpéa «is Tay aidva, va 
pn tov ddehpdv pov oxavdadicow, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St. Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after mpooxonre the gloss 4} cxavdadtCerar 7) doGeve? with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (NCB DEFGLP, &c., Vulg. Sah., Bas. 
Chrys.). They are omitted by 8 A CQ, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B ; cf. xi. 6. 


22. od miotw fv exes. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (§ A BC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read iv éxeis. The omission of #y (DEF GLP3, Vulg. 
codd. Syrr. Boh., Chrys. &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


pakdptos K.t.A. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving pivev, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27. Soximdger (i. 28, 
ii, 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

23. 6 8é Sraxpivdpevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith, If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

wav S€ 8 ok ek Tlotews, dpaptia éotiv. mors is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.” This maxim (1) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
' important may be seen from the use made of itin Augustine Contra Julianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Ax guo colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non tpsorum esse, sed cllius que bene 
utitur malis, Lpsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
guia ea non fidelt, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia facitunt voluntate: 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nisi fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, velzs nolzs, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this timeithas been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘When a person does not feel sure, noz believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians ; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘ everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
1s sin.” So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omne quod non est ex fide 
peccatume est, td est, omne quod est contra conscientiant. 
On the doxology (xvi. 25--27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
“with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, espécially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

dpethopev S€. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. ot 8uvarou not, as in 1 Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baortdfew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 d\Andov ra Bdpn Baordtere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be ¢épew, but Baordte seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq., 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. 11, Ixvi. r2; in the two latter in 
Is, Ixili. 9; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. lili. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
in Christian literature, Ign. Ad Polyc. 1, Epist. ad Diog. § 10 (quoted 
by Lft.). 

pi) é€autois dpéoxew: cf. 1 Cor. x. 33 xabds Kayo mdvta macw 
apéoxo, pi (yrav 76 euavrod ovpgépoy, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. cis 76 dyaldv mpds oikodopyy: cf. xiv. 16 tuav 7d dyabdy, 19 Ta 
Tis oikodopijs THs eis GAAnAovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by otkoSoun, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own: 


The yép after éxaoros of the TR. should be omitted. For judy some 
authorities (F GP 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read tpav. 


3. kat yap 6 Xpiorés «1.4. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

KaQws yéypamtat. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. 9a in John ii. 17, ver. gb in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22 f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

ot dverSiopot k.t.A. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4, The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypagy, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with ‘perépav: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypdpew for what is written as Scripture. 

Si8acKkadiay, ‘instruction’: cf. 2 Tim, iii. 16 raoa ypapy Ocd- 
mvevaTos kal wpéeAtpos mpos SiSackaniay. 

thy é\nida: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power oi: endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
1 Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T,, 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good. 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O.T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 


There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted bu! 
need not be accepted; éypapn (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for mpoeypagn ; 
mavra before eis THY Hu. (with P); THs mapaxAnoews repeated after éxmper, 
(with Clem.-Al.). The TR. with N°©AL PO, &c. substitutes mpoeypagn for 
éypapn in the second place, and with Cor DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harcl. 
omits the second da, 


5. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, aud sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

6 8é Oeds Tis Umoporis Kal Tis TapaxAnoews: Cf. 6 Geds Tis eipyyns 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20), rijs éAmidos 
(ver. 13), mdons mapakdjoews (2 Cor. i. 3), mdons xdpiros (1 Pet, 
v. I0). 

7d adtd ppovety: cf. Phil. ii. 2-5 mAnpdoaré pov tv xapav, tva Td 
avro hpovare ... TodTo ppoveire ev vpiv & Kal ev Xp. ‘I. 

kata Xprotdv “Ingodv: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 17 6 Aado, od Kata Kupiov 
Aake: Col. ii, 8 od Kara Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 rév xawdy avOpwmov tov 
kara Ocdv kricévra (Rom, viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point). These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

den for doin, a later form, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim, i. 16, 18; ii. 25; 


Eph. i. 17 (but with variant dwp in the last two cases). Xp. Ino. (BDEGL, 
&c., Boh. Chrys.), not Ino. Xp. NA CF P23 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

6n00upaddv, ‘with unity of mind.” A common word in the Acts 
Giee o Pexs omy 8 ; 

Tov Ocdv Kal watépa Tod Kuptou tay “Incod Xptotod. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. 1:33 xi. 31; Eph. 1.3; 1 Pet: i03. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is 76 Gco zarpi 
rod Kupiov nuav “I. X. Two translations are possible: (1) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while warp expects some 
correlative word, eds is naturally absolute; and that 6 Ocds kai 
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matnp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 érav mapadidoi tiv Baor- 
Aeiav TG Oe@ kai warpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord. Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 @eds 
Tov Kupiov npov “I. X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

81d mpochapBdveoPe GAAHNOuS k.7.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said ipas, not nuas. The latter he uses in ver. 1, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On 6&0 cf. Eph. 
li, 41; 1 Thess. v. 11: On mpoodapBadveode see Xiv. I, 3. 

buds is read by NAC EFGL, Vulg. Poh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; #uas 
by BD P32. B is again Wester, and its authority on the distinction between 

juas and das is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 


pp: 218, 310). 


eis Sdfav Ocod with mpooeAdBero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faitliful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii. 11 the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the’calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (86 ver. 7; A<€yx 
yap ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Lph. p. 29-) 

Sidkovoy ... meptopAs: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), i.e. to 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. ili. 6 Siaxdvovs Kawis diabnxns. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’ On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvil. 
I-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews imép ddnOecias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles tmép édéovs for God’s loving-kindness. 

yeyevnjo@a, which should be read with NAELPA (yeyervijcde) ; it was 


altered into the more usual aorist -yevéo@a: (BC DF G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with dofacar. 


TOs émayyeNias Tov TaTépwv: cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. Ta Sé EOvy ... S0§4car. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Aéyo 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.), The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast imép eAgovs with trep dAndeias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between BeBardoa ras énayyedias and ra 6vn Sokd- 
aoa: and hence (2) ra d¢... vn... d0éécae should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ré and co-ordinate with BeBadoa (Gif. Mey. 
Lid., Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). ‘ 

Kabdrs yéypantat. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the OF TF. 

8ud. TodTo «.7..: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as. the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. éeoporoynoopa, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv, II. 

10. EdhpdvOnte x.7.d.: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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Il. Aivetre k.7.A.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


There are slight variations in the Greek text and in the LXX. For ndvra 
7a &0vn Tov Kipiov CF GL have tov K. x. 7. é. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX. éraweodrwoay is read by NABCDE Chrys. (so LXX AN 
aivecdtwoay) émawéoare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 


12. "Eotau } fifa «.7.A.: from Is. xi. ro, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation follows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

13. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 Oeds THs éAmiSos: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

amdons Xapas kat eipyvns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On cipjvy see i. 7. 


For mAnp®oa (most MSS.) BF G haye the curious variant mAnpopopioa. 
B xeads év mdon xapq nat eipjyn and omits els 7O mepiccevew: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEF G omit 
év TO morTevev. 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. I-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 

_ character; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises. of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul, For other arguments see Mangold, Der Romerbrief, pp. 81-100. 


What sect or party is referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain. special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
patties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in ties 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians: But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom | 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. ‘They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of ~ 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (4/aer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less: objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world ° 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gift Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is possible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (om. and Eph., p. 247 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/udaistic 
Christianity, p. 128): ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church, 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature i 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans . .. that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and fulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.’ Unfor- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presented 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness, When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
~ he speaks of 6 qpovav riv jpépav, 6 py éoOioy he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. 21 he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which thy brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers ; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother.’ He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (1 Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’ ; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
enfficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s. conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the’salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
unimportant matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
died. 


APOLOGY FOR ADMONITIONS. 


XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
L am unacquainted with your goodness and deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this ts the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

wénevopar Sé: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that Iam not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church.’ 

kal adtos-éy mepl Spay, Sti Kal adtol: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but Z myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peotot: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with memAnpo- 
Hevot. 

awdons yvdoews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2 kat éav ¢yw mpodnreiav kai «id@ Ta pvoTnpia mdvTa Kai 
nacav Thy yaouw, Kat éav tx Tacay THY TioTLY K.T.A. yroows is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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vhs is read by NBP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
ACDEFGL, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 


dyaQwouvns: cf. 2 Thess. i. 11; Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
kaxia, as in Ps. li. (lii.) 8 Aydanoas Kaxiay trép dyabwotrny: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyaéés of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yrdous, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -ovvn are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. In the N.T. we have éAenuootvn, doxnpootyn, ay.wovrn, iepwovrn, 
peyadwotvn : see Winer, § xvi. 2 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Suvdpevor Kat ddAHAous vouberetv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
that he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 


you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. toApnpétepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is net in sentiment, but in manner. It was dzé peépous, ‘in 
part of the Epistle”; “vivi2"f.,, 19; vill, 93 xi. 17 fh; xia 
xiil. 3 ff, 13 ff, xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

érovapipyyokwv. Wetstein quotes éxacroy ipav, xaimep axpiBas 
cWora, Guws emavapynoa Bothouat Demosthenes, Phil. 74, 7. The 
eri seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory. 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything which 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

dud thy xdpw thy So0etody por. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf, i. 5 8 0 ehaBopev xdpw Kat drooroAny: Xii. 3 Aéyw ytip dia THs 
xaptros THs Sobeions por. 

It is probably preferable to read roApunporépws (A B, WH.) for roApnpé- 
tepov. The TR. adds ddeAgol after éypaya tyuiy against the best authorities 
(S A BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSS. in which it does occur. 7é is a correction of the TR. for dé (NBF 
Jo.-Damasc.). 

16. Xevtroupysv seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
iepedou Tois Aevtouvpyovow ev olkm Oeod nuav. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpyxuepeds and rév dyiwv Aecroupyds : see the note on i. g. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) kal of 
iepeis kal of Aecrovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

tepoupyodvra, ‘being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

tepoupyeiy means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (2) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so 7d fepoupynGevta means ‘the slain victims’; and then 
(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 
struction is two-fold; (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. zz Ps. cxv kat tepovpynow cot tiv THs aivécews Ovoiayv; or {2) 
iepoupyeiy 7: may be put for iepoupydy twos eivar (Galen, de Theriaca pvorn- 
piwy iepoupydv), so 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rods iepoupyovvras Tov véuov: Greg. 
Naz. icpoupyeiy owrnpiay tivos (see Fri. ad oc. from whom this note is taken). 
4) mpoopopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 1, 2. 

The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(edmpdodexros, I Pet. ii. 5). ‘Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. vill. 9, 11). 

For the construction of rpoogopa cf. Heb. x. 10 7. rod c@paros’I. Xp. 

17. &o ody Thy kadxynow. The rHv should be omitted (see below). 
‘J have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, 8a thy xdpw thy do8cicdv por, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on ev Xp. "I., and ra mpos rév Gedy. With xavynow cf. 
iii. 27, 1 Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 mpeis 6€ 
ovxt eis Ta Guetpa Kavynodpeba.. . 17 6 de Kavxapevos ev Kupio kavxaobe. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rv before xavxnotv. The 
combination 8 A LP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BD EF G in this Epistle. C seems uncertain. 


18. od yap toApjow K.t.A. ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (kavxyors). It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With roduyoo (NA CDEFGLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 12; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
kateipydcaro 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Ady kai epye, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. év Suvdper onpetwy K.t.d.: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 ra pev onpeia Tod 
dmocroAov Kateipyacén ev tpiv ev Taon Umomovn, OnuElos TE Kal Tépace Kal 
duvapeot: Heb. li, 4 cuvemipaprupodvtos tot Geod onpeiois Te Kai Tépace 
kat mrotkiAas Suvdyect kai Ilvedparos ‘Ayiov pepicpois Kata thy avTov 
OeAnow: 1 Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeta «at répara is that habitually used throughout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. vépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onetoyv represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word dvvapers is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xaps. See Trench, Afiracles xci; Fri. ad loc. 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 
possesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles. 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


év Suvdper Mvedpatos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) mvedyaros without 
any addition. NLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add 6e00, AC DFG Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov. Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


Gnd ‘lepouvcohhp Kat KuKdo péxpt Tod *INAupiKod. These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of kiko. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
_ interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were kai 
rod kvxA@, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that «v«A@ in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. 53; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto IIlyricum.’ So Oecumenius kikro 
iva pn THY Kar’ evOciay dddv evOuunOjs, dAAa Kata Ta mépié and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Anad. VII. i. 14 kai mérepa dia Tod iepod dpous b€ou 
mopeverOut, ) KvKA@ did péons THs Opadkns, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country. The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. jéxpe Gaddoons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra pépn exeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii, 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here ; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.’ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


7. 4). 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 
province of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, /dlyrica 1, 7; 
Jos. Bell. Jud. II. xvi.4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


meTAnpwokévar TS edayyedoy Tod Xprotod: cf. Col. i. 25 Hs eyerdunv 
€ya Sudkovos Kata THY oiKovopiay ToD Beov thy Sobcicdy pou eis ipas, TAN- 
paca tov Adyor Tod Geod. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach.’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. otrw 8é giAoTipodpevoy x.7.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. otrw is ex- 
plained by what follows. quAorpovpevov (1 Thess. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
v. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Ofkum JVorv. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Viz. 
Caes. liv. 

évondaby : ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa, xxvi. 13; Amos Vi. Io. 

GAAStprov HeweAcov. For ddddrpioy cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. ili. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
as copos apxiréxrwv Oeuedvov €Onka* addds dé e€roixodopet: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). ; 

21. GANG Kabws yéypamtat. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 
Jehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 
The LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (dare pe . . . GAA), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 

clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has. 
not been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 

yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words ovy Smov 

avopac8n Xpiordés. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 

sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris- 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts,St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
Is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel ; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense use such a phrase as 
memrAnpwkevat TO evayyeAtov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 41), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul. again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words ovy ois dyiois mace Tots odaw év bAn TH ’Axaia, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build on another 
man’s foundation.’ It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5,133 xil. 35 
xv. 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish to stay long, but desires to press on further 
westward (ver. 24). 


THE APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


XV. 22-33. J have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired tt. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission is accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22-29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 85 kat. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling ; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. évexonrouny: ‘Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 183 
Tabet. iis 4. 

Ta todd, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumgue), modddxis, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvt Sé pyKéte Témov éxwy, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ rémrov, as in xii. 19, q.v.; 
Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ «Atyact, 
‘tracts’ or ‘regions’ (2 Cor. xi.10; Gal.i. 21; often in Polybius). 

émmoOiay does not occur elsewhere; but érurodciv (Rom. i. 11; 
2/Cor. v.23 ix. 14 59PHI ass ie 265er Ths is 62 aie 
James iv. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 2) and émrd@nois (2 Cor. vii. 7, rr) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

ixavdv: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
Xvilil. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dé ixavév érév (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dard mohdév érdv, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For émmofiav 5¢ €xwv Western authorities (D F G) read 2xw, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. ixav@v, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for moAA@y, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


24. In this verse the words éAevoouat mpds ipas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Saaviav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yap must as certainly be inserted after éAmifo. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis éAni¢w ydp. 
‘Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

@s ay mopevwpor. The ws av is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xl. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘When I come: rather according as [ come: the presence of 
the a points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Lum. 33 pavrevopa yap ws dv nyjrat beds.’ 

mpotreppOAvar: x Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 2 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 11 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver. 28 8? ipav 
eis tv Smaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive ; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism fails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes. 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to. 
Spain. 

StaKovdy Tots Gylots : ef. 2 Cor. viii. 4 THY Koweviay THs dcaxovias 
tis els rods Gytovs. The expression ‘ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. ed8éxynoav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (evSoxia) ; 
E.Cor iets Galtier. ; 

kowwvlay: of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
dmAdrnte THs Kowevias eis avto’s Kat eis mavras and Koweveiv Rom. 
xii. 13 tats xpelas TOv dylwv Kowawvodvtes. 

atwxouvs: cf. Gal. ii. 10 pdvov ray mraxav va prynpovedapery, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Wsé. 
des Origines, &c. vol, iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (dxé roo 
cowod Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. 

27. eddédxyoov «.t.A. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word ed8dxnaav ; 
he then points out that in another: sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

TveupatiKois.... gapkikots. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words, 1 Cor, ix. 11 ei pets dpiv ra mvevparikd eomeipaper, peya et 
pets bpov Ta capkika Oepicoper; capkikois is used without any bad 
association. 

ékowovncav, The word xovwvéw, of which the meaning is of course ‘to 
be a sharer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom. 


xii. 13 (quoted on ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
butions, so here. The normal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
common in the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 12 Jowett, ad doc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émtedéoas ... oppayiodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émiredéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aerovpyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their edyapucria for the benefits received. 

oppaytodwevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(mvevjarixa) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

eis Thy Xmaviav. It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay’s book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. Vf his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers who 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficrscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: THatAos tropovns BpaBeiov 
imedecEev, Emtaxis Seopa popeoas, uyadevOeis, AGacGeis, knpv& yevopevos 
év te th avato\} Kal év tH Svoet, Td yevvaiov tis mioTews avTov K)éos 
€daBev, Sucatcoovyyny diddéas ddov Tov Koopov Kal emt TO Téppa THs SvTEews 
Gav, kat paptupncas emi rdv Hyoupevoy, ovtas anmnAdyn Tod Kécpev Kat 
eis Tov dyov témov émopevOn. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words 7d répya ris 
dvicews aS Meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self),speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répya rijs dvcews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. ‘There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that €\@av and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. mAypdpate: see on xi.12. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a ydpiopa mvevparixdy, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
11,12. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 ta 
€v xapG €MOav mpds buas dia OeAnpatos Ccod cuvavaraiowpa bpiv, 


The TR. reads with X¢ L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
evAoyias TOD evayyeAlov ToD Xp, The words 7od ed, tov should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
PP- 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind. He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration. 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

dud. Tis dydays Tod Mvedpatos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
mvedpa is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

guvaywvicacba. ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, of. cz#. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut oranti curquam non aliquid inants et 
alwenae cogitationts occurrat, et intentionem, gua in Deum mens dirt- 
gutur, declinet ac frangat, atque eam per ea quae non competit, raprat. 
Lt tdeo agon magnus est orationis, ut obsistentibus tnimicis, et ora- 
hionts sensum in diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabild 
tntentione contendat, ut mertto possit etiam ipse adicere: ceriamen 
bonum certavt, cursum consummavt. 

81. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; Xxi.:02). 

In ver. 30 ddeAgoi is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perhaps 

correctly. In ver. 31 % Swpopopia for d:axovia, and év ‘IepovoaAny for eis ‘I. 

are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD FG), 


82. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

ouvavatratownor, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus a. Eus. 
Hi. E. \V. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 

There are several variations of reading in this verse: 
(1) NAC, Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. read éA@dy... cvvavaratowpar with 


some variation in the position of éA@wy (after iva N, Boh., Orig, -lat. 3 after 
xapa AC agreeing in this with other authorities), All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €A@w and insert «ai before cvvavaraicwpar. B is alone in 
having €\@w and omitting cvvavamavcwpuat byiv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; D E read dvaypvgw peb? tpav, F G ava- 
Yoxw p. &., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(2) For dd OeAjuaros Ocod (ACLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), 8 Ambrst. have 5. 0. Ijcot Xporod, DE FG (with defg), 
fuld. Xptorod ’Inood, B Kupiov “Inood. Lightfoot (Oz a fresh Kevision, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was @eAjpyaros used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add rod @eov, others 
dominz), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
OéAnpa Ocod, except once, Eph. v. 17 70 GéAnpa Tov Kupiov. 


833. 6 8é Oeds Tis eiphyys: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘Peace,’ 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dunv. On the importance ascribed to 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-16. J commend to you Phoebe our sister. Recewe 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 


or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouviornpt. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce’ ; 
see On ill. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase ovararixat 
éntorodai (2 Cor. ili. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Thesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

oiByv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Stdxovoy, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T, (for 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Z%. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mznzsirae: 
guo magis mecessarium credidt ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebaniur, quid esset vert et per tormenia quaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing ; but constant reference to them occurs in the Afostolic 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of Sxdkovos (ii. 26 ; 
iii, 15), in the later of d:axéuoca (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Afosé. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of dcaxovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afostolical Constitutions (ili. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on @ priorz grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. dadkovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpoordrs in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Romerbrief und seine geschichilichen Vorausselzung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

Tis exkAnaotas THs ev Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. d€lws tv dyiwy, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord? 

mpootdts, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapaorjre. It is the feminine form of zpo- 
ararns, used like the Latin pa/ronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schiirer, Die Gemernde-Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: enOade kerre | faic mpoctatHc | OcIoc EZHCEN | etH OB 
en eip | Koimucic coy, Cf. also C. ZG. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses, p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 (= C. 1. G. 
126) Soxipacérw d€ 6 mpootarns Kat 6 apxvepamatys Kai 6 ypappareds Kat 
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of tapia Kat otvdieo. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

8. Mpickav kai "Akddav. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for UpioxAda«.’A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 2 the reading is "AxvAay... nal MpioxiAAay yuvatka airod, 
in ver. 18 HpioxAda wal ’AxdvdAas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AxdAas «al Tpioxa (so 
BMP, Boh., butAC DEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. MpiomAda) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
Tipicxay wat ’AxvAay (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important of the two. 


4. oltwes ... Tov EauTdv tTpdxndov k.7.. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent, 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aguila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus. 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 52 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (doma(erar buds év Kupiw modAdd ’AnvdAas 
kal IIpicxa ovv 7H Kat’ oixov abt@y éxxdnoia 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus. 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Bzblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Sk2zzen,p.169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together ? 

On @ priovz grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi- 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Lzber Pontificalis, in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lib. Pont. Il. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 e¢ deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romam 
cum hymnis et canticts spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly. 
stood over the door of the church (C. Jzs. Christ. ii. p. 443) : j 


Faec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

fic Petre divint Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


Many later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
be cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus: for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination, 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the ¢etulus S. Priscae (see Liber Ponttficalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517*), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the Z2/a/us 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N. T. (see de Rossi, Awd. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemeterium Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemetertum Domttiliae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A.D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca. For instance, in one 
inscription we read: 
NCO PACIENUS Vis ielens 
CAV 
PRISCILLA..C 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? ‘The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. 7. Z. vi. 12273 may beso. The term Renata might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 

AQUILIA - RENATA 
QVAE+V-A-N... 
SE - VIVA + POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE + AQVILIO - IVSTO 
ALVMNO + ET - AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the return of — 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Agutla e Prisca et gli Acilit Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. kal thy kat otkoy attav éxkdynotav. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Col. iv. 15 domdcacde rods év Aaodixcig adeAdovs, Kat Nupgav, kai ray 
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kat’ oikov adrav éexkAnoiav: Philemon 2 kai 7H Kar’ otkdv cou éxkdyoia: 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Ata later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem basilicam ecclestae nomine consecraret : 
De Rossi, Roma Sort. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergiae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
have been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 14,15. We may compare Acta Lustint Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Praefectus, quem in locum Christiant conventrent. 
Cut respondit Iustinus, co unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, inguit, existimas omnes nos tn eumdem locum convenire solitos P 
Minime res ita se habet... Tune pracfectus: Age, inguit, dicas, 
guem in locum conventatis, et discipulos tuos congreges. Respondit 
Lustinus: Ego prope domum Martini cutusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timiotinum, hactenus manst. 

*Ematvetos. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C.Z. G. 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C./.Z. vi. 17171 DIS+ MAN | 
EPAENETI (s7c) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T- MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

dmapx} THs “Aolas: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 otdare iy oikiav Srepava, 
Ore early amapyy ths ’Ayatas, kai eis Stakoviay ois dyious éra€av éavtovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii kara xopas 
obv Kai modets KnpvooovTes Kabiatavoy Tas dmapxas abTay, SokipacarTes TO 
mvevpart, els emeokdmous Kal Stakdvous TeV peAAOvT@Y TLOTEVEL. 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia. 
This was about 100 years later. 
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*Aoias is supported by preponderating authority (RNA BCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo..Damasc. Ambrst.) against ’Axatas (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar's household (Phzlippians, 
p-169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corgws for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Colwmbaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Zxzdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 
§ 9. 

6. Maptay (which is the correct reading) may like Mapidy be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver.’7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. ZZ. vi. 22223 D-M-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE ce/.; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE:M-L+ XANTHE | NYMPHE: FEC: DE- SVO. 

ATs TWOAAG exotlagev eis buds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for Maria 
herself. 


Mapiay is read by A BC P, Boh. Arm. ; Mapidu by SD EFGL, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for eis tds, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D EF G, Vulg.), which have é iptv. The correction eis #uds is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. Avdpdvixov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. ‘The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. Z. Z. vi. 5326 DIS + MANIBVS | C. IVLIVS : HERMES 
VIX + ANN + XXXIII-M-V | DIEB- XIII | C- IVLIVS- ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS: FEC | BENE: MERENTI- DE- SE: see also 5325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

*louviay: there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, “Iovvias or “Iovmas, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobas, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle !’ 

Tovs auyyeveis pou. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘ kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations. The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, 11) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

Kat cuvarxpaddrous pou. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 év qvdakais mepiocorépws; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v 
éntdxis Seopa opéoas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

oitweés eiow emionpor év tots dwootédorgs may mean either (r) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. émionyes, lit.‘ stamped,’ ‘marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body,- or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term dzdcrodos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others, His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one - 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot Kat mpd éuod yeydvaow év Xpiot@. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (Ox the Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 

‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of nat mpd épod 
yeybvacw év Xp. is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” ‘The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the BapBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, “‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘‘ He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form.... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past.... The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still in Christ, while the 
English “ have been” suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "AumdtGtos is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form ’Apmdias which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C.Z/. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO + FRATRI| 
SVO + FECIT + MERENTI: 5154 C. VIBIVS:+ FIRMVS~C | VIBIO - 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO - SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character ii not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the secondcentury. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT[I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE~ VIXIT+ ANN- 
XXV-M-II | DIEB: Il - HOR+ VI | AVREL+ AMPLIATVS CvM | 
GORDIANO - FILI0. ‘The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domiulla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch.Chris/. Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp.57-74; Athenacum 
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March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just referred to by Light- 
foot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

9. OdpBavés: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. Z. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS + LYDES + AVG + L: DISPENS | INMVNIS = 
DAT + HERMAE : FRATRI« ET | CILICAE+ PATRI: Cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. I). 

tov cuvepyov tyav. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rv‘ dyamyrév pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Zrdxuv: arare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. /. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO + AVG - L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS - GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR-N-SER | FRATRI+ KARISSIMO-ET | CLAVDIA 
+ FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. “AweAjv. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sav. I. v. 100 Credat 
Ludaeus Apella, non ego. 

tov Séxuov: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 183 xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

Tous €x Tov AptotoBovAov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. ud. I. xi. 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of ’ApsoroBovAov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. Z. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Arzsfoduliand (cf. 
EtG e772. pp.272, 3): 

11. “HpwStwva t3v cuvyyev pov. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

tous ék tay Napkiogou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani’ The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Avm. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, cf. C. Z. Z. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS+: AVG:- LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. Iulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI- CLAVDIO > 
SP - F + NARCISSIANO (Murat. p.1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.Z. L. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T - FLAVIVS: AVG: LIB | NARCISSVS: FECIT - SIBI | ET - COELIAE + 
SP : FILIAE | IERIAE + CONIVGI- SVAE... , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS +: AVG: LIB: FIRMVS + NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR * AVC- 
TIONVM » MONVMENTVM : REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p- 173:) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. Z. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISSVS | LIB. AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. ‘Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corfzs -writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum...aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclust, quamguam fiert potest ut sit 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Dzcaeosyne is curious but is 


found elsewhere C. /. Z, iii. 23913 vi. 25806: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 





12. Tpipawav kat Tpupdoay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M.| VARIA + TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS - 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA + TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B+ M-+F-+ET | VALERIUS + FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
from Acc. dz Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS + ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The name Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Nepoisa. ‘The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. Z. Z. vi. 
23959 DIS: MANIB | PER: SIDI: L+ VED | VS: MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. “Poipov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. 21, 
where Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tov éxdextov év Kupiw, ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’—this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent,’ ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of év Kvpig means ‘ eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

kal tiv pytépa adtod kai éuod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. *Actykpttov: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. /. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO | 
AVG + LIB: FECIT - FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

¢éyovta. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Eppjv: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpoBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. 7/7257. i. 49 ; li. 95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI: CL: AVG: L~+ PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI + CLAVDIO - PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

“Eppuas is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

Kat TOds ody adTots &SeApods. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. ¢iAdAoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 
4110 DAMA: LIVIAE:L:+CAS...]| PHOEBVS + PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, JZon. Lzv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, p. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630. 1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*loukiav. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. Z. LZ. vi. 20416 D. M. | 
IVLIAE NEREI‘ F- | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715-7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nnpéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C. Z. Z. vi. 4344 NEREVS - NAT + GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS: CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Ac/a Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p. 2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. lus. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

Ohupmas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’OAvpmiddapos. 

16. év pidypare dyiw: so 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xill, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domdcacGe addndovs ev hidrjpate dyanns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace” as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Ajpol. i. 65 «Adnrous Pirnpare 
donatopeba mavodpevor Tay evyoy. It is mentioned in Tert. de Orat. 
14 (osculum pacts) ; Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc.: Ex hoc sermone, 
alusque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclestis traditus est, ut post orationes 
osculo se invicem susctipiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat A postolus. 

at éxkAnotat waco. tod Xptorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxxAnoia: tév dyiov, 4 ékkdyoia 
Tod Oeod, ai exxAnola Tov Oeov, Tals exkAnoias THs “Iovdaias rais ev Xpist@ 
(Gal. i. 22), rév exkAnolwy rou Geod Trav oicay év TH "Iovdaia év Xpior@ 
"Ingov, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rij ék- 
kAnolav tod Kuplov or tov Gcodv, where ©eds must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpords. It is'a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 43 1 Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. vill. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. 52). 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS. 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
muschief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
Sree from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in ili. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxometvy, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. iii, 17 cuppepynrat pov yiverde, ddedpoi, kal oxoneire Tols otTw 
mepratoovras in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow.’ 
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Stxootaciar: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (ps and GjAos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to aipéces. The oxdvdada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

thy 88axHy, not ‘Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor. 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxkdivate: cf. Rom. iii. 11. The ordinary construction is with 
ané and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dmé kaxod (1 Pet. 
iii. rr), or (0) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iil. 19 @y 7rd Tédos drwdea, Gv 6 Oeds 7 KoiNia, Kal 7 OdEa ev TH 
ainyvyn adtay, of Ta émlyera Ppovodvres. 

TH €auTdv kovhla. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed et guid causae stt, qua turgia inecclestis suscitantur, 
et lites, divin’ Spiritus instinctu aperit. Ventris, inquit, gratia: hoc 
est, guaestus et cupiditats, ‘The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Ceol. ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort (/Judarsite Christianity, p. 124) explains rarewoppootvn to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not ra dw, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ 

Xpynotodoyias Kat eddoylas, ‘fair and flattering speech.’ In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hest. August): xpnoroddyov eum appellantes qui bene 
logueretur et male faceret. The use of eddoyia which generally means 
‘praise,’ ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. (ad, 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
eav od evAoyias evmopps eywyé Tov ov Kndomat. 

19. H yap bpav bmaxon. ‘1 exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety. These words seem definitely ~ 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Oékw S€ Suds. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
hpdvpot and dképacor: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. 6 8€ OCeds Tis eipyyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

ouvtpiper: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him,’ 

tov Zatavav. In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

H xdépis «7.4. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 

(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20 4 xdpis Tod Kupiov jua@v “Incod [Xpiot0d} 
REO pov. 

This is supported by NA BCLP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E FG Sedul. 

(2) In ver. 24 it reads 4 xdpis Tod Kuplov Audv I. X. peta mavtov spar. 
ayy. 

i This is omitted by NABC, Vulg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 

Orig.-lat. 

It is inserted by DEFGL, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit vv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 27: 
P, 17. 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

NA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 21 only. 

DEFG have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. c/em., Chrys., and the mass of later authorities have it in both 
places. 

P has it at ver. 21, and after ver. 27. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only; it 
was afterwards moved to a place alter ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions—Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensis, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gaius, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinih, and Quartus. 


21-23. These three verses form a sort of postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions. 

21. Tipd0eos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The pov 
with cvvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aovxtos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 1. 
*Idowy is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvil. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul’s host, and Seoimarpos may be the same as the Sezarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. ‘They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (oi cuyyevets pou cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. : 

22. 6 ypdos. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 11 Sere myAlkors bpiv ypdupaow eypawa tH eu xeupl. 

23. Téios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of oixévoyos tijs 
nérews, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


- THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God’s express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, I say, to 
flim who ts alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 


25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 
with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. i. 5; Rom. 
xi, 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. iii. 21 ; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. Ascriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Bzdlcal Essays, 
p. 321 ff. 

25. TO Sé Suvapeve Spas ornpigar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orjkes } mimrer’ 
orabnoerar dé Suvatet yap 6 Kipios otjoa aitdv,. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 7 8€ dwvapévm ... roujoa.. 
ait 9 Od€a. ornpi{w is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i, rr; and Thess.). ddvayar, duvards, duvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. rr St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

kara 76 edayyédidy pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 card 76 evayyéduor, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘ establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it, 

kal TS KHpuypa “Inood Xpiotod. The words knpvypya, knpvooey 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 85 1 Cor. ie, 233 ti. 4; 2 Cor. i. 19; 
iv. 5; xi. 43 Gal. ii. 2, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies. 

Kata dmrokddupiv puotnpiou x.t.A. Cf, x Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 codiav 
d€ AaAodpev ev ois TeAelois . . . Geod aopiay év pvotnpla, THY dmoKeKpup= 
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pérny, hv mpowpicer 6 Ocds mpd Tov aidvoy.,. nuiv dé amexaduiev 6 Ocds 
dua tod Lvevparos, Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i. 2,3; 2 Tim. i.9, to, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix—xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters, It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xara dmoxadvv down to yrwpicbévros goes not with 
ornpigae but with knpvypa, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God’s purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read dca re ypahav mpo- 
gntuxov, The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
avepwbevros and yywpioberros, and all the words from é:a te ypapav 
to the latter word should be taken together. eis mdvra ra e6yn 
probably goes with eis bmaxonv micrews and not with yrwpicbévros, 

Sud, Te ypahdv mpopytiKdy ... yvwptobévtos. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(uaptupoupémm ind tod vdpov Kai tov mpopnrov Rom. iii. 21), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase Sa ypapav 
Tpopnrikav, 

The same is true of the idea expressed by kar’ émrayhy rod 
aiwviov Gcov, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening wv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, aiwviov is of course suggested by xpédvas aiwvios: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
kar’ énirayny occurs I Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
Peliniaiers Titi. 3. 

We find the phrase eis tmaxony mictews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of taxon and tmaxove is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase eis mavra ra ¢Oyn ywwpiobévtos hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xjpuvyyna, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

f6v@ god GeO: a somewhat similar expression may. be found 
in 1 Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cof@ 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (® BdOos mrovrov Kal copias Kai yvdooews Ocod XI. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. @ 4 86§a «7.4. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit 4, or if we could read 
airé with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how 6 came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. ‘The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise 6 7 ddfa x,7.d. (Gal. i. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading 6, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words é&a’1. X. to be taken? 
and what does 4 refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that 6 refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words &a ’I.X. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 25 pore Ocd owrjpe juav, dia “I, X. rod Kupiov jpor, ddga, 
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peyatootvn, «.7.d., but the words “Ijcod Xpicrod remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if ¢@ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on @ prior¢ 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here.. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
® to Ge, This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in 1 Pet. iv. r1, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii, 21. But then ia ’I, X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with cops would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insutferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit 6. We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul’s secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


eis Tovs aldvas should be read with BCL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
Tov aiwvey was added in NADEP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore the Epistle at its close to its 
tone of serene loftiness,’ the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 11), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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Nereus, xvi. 5. 

Nero, The Quinguenniume of, p. xiv. 
Character of his reign, p. xv. 
Law and Police under him, p. xvi. 

Neutral Text, p. lxxi. 

Novatian, p. lii. 


Objections, Treatment of, pp. 69; 
745 983 2535 2935 295. 
Oecumenius, p. c. 


I. SUBJECTS 


Oehler, Dr. G. F., p. 318. 
Old Testament, Use of the, pp. 77; 
264; 288 f.; 302 ff.; 396. 
Collections of extracts 
pp: 264; 282. 
Oltramare, Hugues, p. cviii. 
Olympas, xvi. 15. 
Origen, p. xcix and passzm. 
Original Sin, p. 137. 
Ostian way, The, p. xxix. 


from, 


Paganism, p. 49 ff. 
Paley, W., p. 413. 
Parousia, The, p. 377 ff. 
Participle, Force of, iv. 18; v. 1; 
ix, 22. 
Passive Obedience, p. 372. 
Patiriensts, Codex, p. \xv. 
Patriarchs, Testaments of the Twelve, 
p. Ixxxii. 
Patrobas, xvi. 14. 
Patron, p. 417 f. 
Pattison, Mark, p. 60. 
Paul, St. (see ‘St. James,’ ‘St. John,’ 
‘St. Jude,’ ‘St. Peter’). 
Collection of his Epistles, p. 1xxix. 
Conversion of, p. 186. 
Courtesy of, pp. 21; 403. 
Death of, p. xxxi. 
Grief of, over Israel, pp. 225 ; 
Bee, 

Jerusalem visits, p. xlii. 

Journeys of, pp. xxxvi ff. ; 407 ff. ; 
413 ff, 

Penetrating insight of, pp. 26 f. ; 
103; 186. 

Philosophy of History of, p. 
342 ff. 

Plans of, pp. xxxvi ff.; 109 ff. ; 

4io ff. 

Roman citizenship, p. xiv. 

Rome and its influence on, pp. xiii; 

XVviii. 

Style of, p. liv. 

Temperament and character,p.lix. 
Paulus Episcopus, p. 1xxxviii. 
Pedanius Secundus, p. xvii. 

Pelagius, p. ci. 
Perfect tense, v. 2; ix. 193 xvi. 7. 
Persis, xvi. 123 p. XXXv. 
Peshitto Version, The, p. Ixvii. 
Peter, St. 
Death of, p. xxxii. 
Roman Church and, pp. xxviii ff. ; 
Ixxvi. 
His twenty-five years’ episcopate, 
p. XXx. 
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Peter, First Epistle of, p. lxxiv ff. 

Pharaoh, ix. 17. 

Philo, Embassy to Rome, p. xx. 

Philologus, xvi. 15; p. xxxiv fi 

Phlegon, xvi. 14. 

Phoebe, xvi. 1; p. xxxvi. 

Pierson, A., p. 1xxxvi. 

Plumptre, Dean, pp. 420; 426. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, pp. lxxix; 371. 

Pompeius Magnus, p. xix. 

Pomponia Graecina, pp. xviii; xxii; 
XXXV. 

Poor, Contributions for the, pp. xxxvi ; 
xcii; 412 f. 

Poppaea Sabina, p. xviii. 

Porphyrianus, Codex, p. \xv. 

Porta Portuensis, Jewish cemetery at, 
dh 28S 

Portus, Jewish cemetery at, p. xx. 

Predestination (see ‘ Election,’ ‘ Re- 
sponsibility’), p. 347 ff. 

Prisca (Priscilla; see‘ Aquila’), xvi. 3. 

Prisctllae coemeterium, p. 419. 

Promise, Conception of, pp. 6; 18; 
109 ff. 

Propitiation, pp. 92; 943; 129f. 

Proselytes, p. xxv. 

Provinces under Nero, p. xy. 

Pythagoreans, p. 400. 


Quinguennium of Nero, p. xiv. 


Ramsay, W. M., pp. xiv; xxviii; 
Xxxi. 

Reconciliation, Idea of, p. 129 f. 

Reformation Theology, The, pp. cii; 
1523 273 fh. 

Regeneration, p. 185 f. 

Reiche, p. xev. 

Remnant, Doctrine of the, pp. 308 ; 
316 ff. 

Renan, E., pp. xcii; 421. 

Rendall, F., p. xxxviii. 

Resch, Dr. A., p. 382. 

Resurrection, p. 325 f. 

of Christ, pp. 112 ff. ; 116 f.; 159. 
Revelation (cf. droxaAuyis), pp. 39 ff.; 


42. 
Riddell, Mr. James, p. IgI. 
Righteousness, p. 28 ff. 
of God, pp. 24 ff.; 134 ff. 
Roman Church, pp. xxv; 18 ff. ; 3703 
4o1f.; 404. 
Composition of, p. xxxi. 
Creed of, p. liii. 
Government, pp. xxxv; 370 f. 
Greek character of, p. lii. 
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Roman Church (continued) — 

Mixed character of, p. xxxiv. 

Origin of, pp. xxv; Ixxvi. 

Status and condition of, p. xxxiv. 
Roman citizenship, St, Paul’s, p. xiv. 
Roman Empire, p. xiv. 

Romans, Epistle to the. 

Analysis of, p. xlvii. 

Argument of, p. xliv. 

Ephesians compared with, p. lv. 

Integrity of, p. lxxxv. 

Language and Style of, lii. 

Literary History of, p. 1xxiv. 

Occasion of, p. xxxviii. 

Place of, in Pauline Epistles, 

p- Ixxxiy. 

Purpose of, p. xxxix. 

Text of, p. Ixii. 

Time and place of, p. xxxvi. 
Rome in A.D. 58, p. xiii ff. 

Influence of, on St. Paul, pp. xiii; 

xXvi. 
Rufus, xvi. 13 5 pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 
Ruskin, Mr., p. 93. 


Sacrifice of Christ, pp. g1 ff.; 119; 
122) 

Sacrifices, the Levitical, pp. 92; 122. 

Sahidic Version, p. lxvii. 

Salvation, pp. 23 f.; 152 f. 

Sanctification, pp. 38; 152. 

Sangermanensis, Codex, p. \xix. 

Satan, p. 145. 

Schader, Dr. E., p. 117. 

Schaefer, Dr. A., p. cix. 

Scholasticism, pp. 37; 118; 123. 

Schultz, Dr. H., p. 14. 

Schiirer, Dr. E., p. xviii and passim. 

Scrivener, Dr. F. H. A,, p. lxvii, 

Sedulius Scotus, p. lxiv. 

Seneca, p. xvii. 

Septuagint, passim. 

Silvanus, p. xxix. 

Sin, pp. 130 ff. ; 136 ff.; 143 ff.; 176 ff. 

Sinatticus, Codex, pp. \xii; lxvii. 

Slavery in Rome, p. xviii. 

Smend, Dr. R., p. 29. 

Smith, Dr. W. Robertson, pp. 14; 
Blake 

Society, the Christian, pp. 122 f.; 355. 

Sohm, Dr. R., p. 15. a3 = 

Sonship, p. 201 ff. 

Sosipater, p. xxxvii. 

Spain, xv. 24, 28. 

Speculum, The, p. 124. 

Spirit, The Holy, pp. 189 ff.; 196 f.; 
199 ff. 
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Spiritual gifts, pp. 21; 358 ff. 
Stachys, xvi. 9; p. xxvii. 

Steck, Rudolph, p. Ixxxvi. 
Stichi (orixor), p. lvi f. 

Stoicism, p. xvi. 

Stuart, Moses, p. cvi. 

Suetonius, p. xxi. 

Suillius, p. xvi. 

Swete, Dr. H. B., p. 7; 17; 221. 
Syriac Versions, p. lxxi ff. 


Terminology, Theological, p. 17. 

Tertius, xvi. 22. 

Tertullian, p. xxix. 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 

p- Ixxxii and passzm. 
Text of the Epistle, p. xiii. 
New nomenclature 

Pixxx: 

Theodoret, pp. c; 149 and passim. 

Theophanes, p. cix. 

Theophylact, p. c. 

Thessalonians, Epp. to, p. lxii. 

Tholuck, F. A. G., p. cv. 

Timotheus, xvi. 21; p. xxxvii, 

Toy, Prof. C. H., p. 306 f. 

Trent, Council of, p. 152. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the, pp. 163 

200; 340. 

Tryphaena, xvi. 12; p. Xxxv. 

Tryphosa, xvi. 12; p. xxxv. 

Turpie, Mr. D. M°Calman, p. 307. 

Tyndale, pp. 65; 175; 194; 393. 


suggested, 


Union with Christ, pp. 117; 153 ff.; 
162 ff. 
Urbanus, xvi. 9; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 


Valentinians, p. lxxxii. 

Van Manen, W. C., p. 1xxxvii. 

Vatican Hill, The, p. xxix. 

Vaticanus, Codex, pp. \xiii; Ixviii; 
lxxiii. 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., p. cvii. 

Vegetarians, pp. 385; 401 f. 

Versions, p. Ixvi. 

Vicarious suffering, p. 93. 

Victor, Bishop, p. lii. 

Vipsanius Terenas, p. xv. 

Voelter, Dr. D., p. lxxxvii. 


Weak, The, pp. 383 ff.; 390 ff. 
Weber, Dr. F., p. 7 and passim. 
Weber, Dr. V., p. 275. 

Weiss, Dr. Bernhard, pp. xl; evi. 
Weisse, C. H., p. lxxxvi. 
Westcott, Bishop, pp. 93; 129. 


II. LATIN WORDS 


Western Text, The, p. lxxi ff. 
Wetstein, J. J., p. cv. 

Weymouth, Dr. R. F., p. 424. 
Wiclif, pp. 93 1753 194 
Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, p. cvii. 
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Works, pp. 57: 102; 275 ff. 
Wrath of God, pp. 47; 117. 


Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p. Ixxxv. 
Ziegler, L., p. lxvi. 


II. LATIN Worps. 


angustia, p. 57. 
caritas, pp. 124; 375. 
definitus, p. 8. 
deputatus, p. 222. 
destinatus, p. 8. 
ailectio, pp.124; 3756 


zugulatio, p. 222. 
mortificart, p. 222. 
perficio, pp. 58; 124. 
perpetro, p. 58. 
pressura, pp. 57; 124. 
Victlma, P. 222. 





III. GREEK WORDS. 


[This is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, Motes on Epistles of St. Paul 
Jrom unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bzdelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (dya@ds and Sixmos, dvaxepadaovcba, d¥driov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard to 
dixacodv and karadAdAdooew, Bp. Lightfoot’s view of Sixacoby in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


"ABBG, viii. 15. 

aBvaooos, x. 7. 

dyabds, v. 7 (=Lft.); 7d dya0dy, xiii. 
Ale Xv L015 XV. 2s 

ayabwovvn, XV. 14. 

ayanay, xiii. 8, 9. 

Gyan, v. 5, 8; xii. 93 xiii. 10; 
xv. 30; pp. 374 ff.: cf. Deissmann, 
p: 80f. 

adyyeXos, viii. 38. 

ayiacpés, vi. 19. 

Gyos, 1. 7; xi. 163° xii. 1, 133 xvi. 2, 
14. 


ay.wovvn, i. 4. 

dyvoeiv, X. 3; xi. 25. 
a@yptéAaros, Xi. 17. 

ddeApos, x. 1: cf. Deissmann, p. 82 f, 
ddixia, i. 18, 29; ili. 5. 
addxipos, i. 28. 

advvaros, Vili. 3. 

atd.os, i. 20. 

aipa, iii. 25; pp. 91 f., 119. 
aiwy, xii. 2. 

dxadapoia, vi. 19. 

dxon, x. 16. 

axpoarns, ii. 13. 
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dxpoBvortia, ii, 27. 

GdjOea, i, 253 ili. 6. 

adn oys, iii. 4. 

GAAG Aéyw, x. 18, IQ. 

GdAdooey ev, i, 23. 

GAASTpLos, XV. 20. 

dpa, iii. 12. 

dpaprdvew, v. 12, 133 vi. 153 p. 144. 
GpapTnya, iii. 25. 

Gpaptia, iii. 25; v.13; p. 143 f. 

A aWeeL 2) eVIeO5 07, 1Ols Vil. Oe 
duerapednros, Xi. 29. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6. 
dvayeyv, x. 6. 
dvaGny, vii. 9. 
avdbeua, ix. 3. 
dvakaivwors, xii. 2. 
dvakepadaovabat, xii 

Notes, p. 321 f, 
dvadoyia, xii. 6. 
dvatodoynrés, i, 203 ii, I. 
dvaoraois, i. 43 p. 18. 
avegepevvnros, xi. 33. 
av Opaég, xii. 20. 
avOpwmivov héyo, Vi. 19. 
GvOpwros, ix. 20, 

6 €0w, vii. 22. 

6 madkads, vi. 6; pp. 172, 174. 
dvopia, vi. 19. 
avox7, ii. 4. 
avrarddSopa, xi. 9. 
ayTiTacoeaOat, Xiii, 2. 
dvunékpitos, xii. 9. 

Gévos . .. mpds, vili. 18, 

dgiws, xvi. 2. 

dmapx7, Vili. 23; xi. 16; xvi. 5. 
dnexdéxeoOat, viii. 19. 

dmotia, dmorey, iii. 3. 
amACTNS, xii. 8. 

dé, i. 20; amd pépous, xv. 15. 
drroBokn, xi. 14. 

dnoOvncKey, vi. 7, 10. 
drokadvntecGat, i. 18, 
dmokddviis, viii. 19. 
drokapadoxia, viii. 19. 
drokapBavew, i. 27. 
dnodvrpwors, iii. 24: cf Lft. ad Joc. 

and p. 316. 
dméaroaAos, i. 1; xvi. 73 p. 18. 
GmoTidecOat, xiii. 12. 

GMOTOAMGY, X. 20, 

amwAea, ix. 22, 

dpa obv, v. 18; vii, 25; ix. 16, 18. 
apéokew, xv. I, 

apxn, viii. 38. 

aoéBeva, i. 18, 

doeBys, iv. 5. 


tooee chm itt: 
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doédAyea, xiii. 13. 
doGéveia, vi. 19; viii. 26. 
dodeveiv, xiv. I. 

dabevns, v. 6. 

*Agta, xvi. 5. 

dorov6os, i. 31 (v. 1.). 
dovveros, i. 31. 
dripacecdat, i. 24. 

attés, i. 243 ix. 3; xv. 14. 
avrov (emphatic), iii. 24, 
(abrod, i. 24.] 

dpopifey, i. 1; p. 18. 
apoppn, vii. 8. 

*Axaia, xvi. 5 (v. 1). 
axpeovoba, iii, 12. 


Baad, %, xi. 4. 

BdGos, viii. 39; xi. 33. 
Banrifecba <is, vi, 3. 
BapBapos, i. 14. 

Baoirela Tod cod, xiv. 17. 
Baotdevev, V. 14,173 vi, 12. 
Baord ev, xv. I. 
BdedrAVooecOat, li. 22. 
Baya, xiv. 10. 
BrachnpeicOa, xiv. 16. 
BovAnpa, ix. 19. 
(BovaAoua, p. 182.] 
Bp@ots, xiv. 17. 


yeyernjobat, xv. 8. 

yéeyova, ii. 25 ; xvi. 7. 

yevorTo, pH, ili. 4; Xi. 1, IT. 

yivecOat, 1. 3; ili. 4. 

yiwwoney, ii, 2; vis 63 vil, 7, 155 
[vili. 29]. 

yvaous, Xv. 14. 

yvwordv, 7d, i. 19. 

ypaupa, vii. 6. 

ypapn, i. 23; p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 109. 


8g, iii. 22; ix. 303; xi. 13. 

dec, viii. 26. 

Ota, 1-185) 11. 27/5 Mii ah a2 Ova e TS 
253 Xiv. 20; p. 119. 

de’ éavrod, xiv. 14. 

diadHen, ix. 4. 

diakoveiy, XV. 25. 

dcaxovia, xii. 7. 

didwovos, xv. 8; xvi. 1, 

diaxpiverOa, iv. 20; xiv. 23. 

Sid pots, xiv. 1. 

Siadroyopds, i, 213 xiv. I. 

diaoToAn, x. 12. 

diapépovra, ra, ii, 18 [=Lft.]. 

didacKkadia, xy. 4. 
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diSax7n, vi. 175 xvi. 17. 

SrépxecOat, v. 12. 

diearonpioia, i ii. 5. 

dixaos, i. 173 iii. 26; v.73 p. 28f. 

dixavoovvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 

dinavoodvn Ocod (% dix. TD cod), i. 
17; lil. 15, 21, 253 x. 3; Pp: 34 ff. 

Sixaovv, SixarovoGa, A TERM 4 20, 
BOVESOU CIV, 155 V1. 75 Vill. BOs 
pp. 30 f, (otherwise Lft. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dftodv, LVotes, 
P. 105). 

Sixaiwpa, i. 323 v. 16, 183 viii. 4; 
p- 30 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 

Sixaiwots, iv, 25; -v. 183 pp. 31, 
14” ff. 

16, xiii. 5 3 xv. 22. 

bid71, i. 19; iii. 20. 

Sixooraciat, xvi. 17. 

Sime, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

Soniacev, i. 28; ii. 183 xii. 2. 

Soxipy, v. 4. 

DULG ene a sys 1123's Vana's Vie 433 Ville 
Tomas tx 4.5 KVe 7s sovd 27. 

Sofalw, i. 213 viii. 30; xi. 13; Xv. 9. 

SovAcia, viii. 15, 21. 

SovAos, i. 1; p. 18. 

Sdvapis, i. 4, 16; vill. 38. 

Svvacba, xvi. 25. 

duvareiy, xiv. 4. 

duvatés, xii. 18. 

ban, Xv. 5. 

dwped, V. 15. 


eynaneiy, Vili. 33. 

eynevTpely, xi. 17. 

eynomrTey, XV. 22. 

e5oALovcay, iii. 13. 

€0vn, i. 53 ii. 143 ix. 30. 

etye, v. 6 (v. 1.) [iii 30]. 

eixwy, viii. 29. 

eiep, lil. 30. 

eimws, i, 10; xi. T4. 

eiphyn, i. 75 v.13 vill. 6; xiv. 173 
xv. a 33 3 Xvi 20% p. 18. 

eis, 26 ve Bis evilln XO 3 xls "30% 
xy. aoe ce Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

eis 76 with inf., i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Ubi. ieniv. 811, 16; 28: 

els, 6, V. 15, 173 ix. 10, 

ciaépxeobat, Xie 5. 

é, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii, 26, 30 (cf 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; xi. 36; xii. 18. 

exdicos, xili. 4. 

éxet, ix. 26. 

éxxdav, xi. 17. 
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éxudnoia, xvi. 5, 16; p. 15. 
éxnhivew, xvi. 17. 
turers, viii. 33; xvi. 133 p. 4. 
éxAo0yn, xi. 7, 283 

kat’? éxdoyjv, ix. 

P- 250. 

euminrey, ix. 6, 
éxxvvev, V. 5. 
éAaoowwv, ix. 12. 
éXeay, ix. 15; xii. 8. 
€Aevdepia, viii. 21. 


DUG exis 5; 


"EAAgY, i. 14. 


éAAoyelaOa (€AAoyaobat), Vv. 13. 
éAmls, V. 43 Vili. 24; xii. 12; xv. 4, 
nay 
év, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 23; xi. 
2, 25; xv. 6: cf. Deissmann, p. 
115 ff. 
ev Kupiw, xvi. 13. 
év Kupiqa: Inood, xiv. 14. 
év Xpio7a, ix. I 3 xvi. 7. 
év XpioT@ “Inood, iii. 24; vi. II. 
év capi, viii. 9. 
év mvevpuari, Yili. 9. 
év @, Vili. 3. 
évdeixvucbat, ii. 15; ix. 17, 22. 
évdergts, iii. 25, 20. 
évduvapodaba, iy. 20. 
évoueiv, vil. 17 3 vill. IT. 
évToAn, vii. 8. 
evtuyxavev, xi. 
Da Liye 
égamaTay, vil. II. 
efeyeipev, ix. 17. 
eLoporoyeiabax, xiv. II. 
éfovoia, bes Pe BSSbO Tie 
érayyeAla, iv. "133 Bibs wiles 839 59h 
(cf. Lft: on iv. 21). 
érauvos, ii. 29. 
énaaxuvecbat, i. 16, 
émavapipvnokev, XV. 15. 
énavaraveoat, UE AU 
érel, iii. 6. 
ént, ‘i Q, 115 iv. 18; v.23 viii. 20. 
ep’ Py v. 12. 
éxiyvwors, i. 28; iii. 205 x. 2. 
émOupeiy, émOvpia, vil. 7; Pp. 375- 
émarelobar, X. 12, 13, 14- 
émipevelv, Xi. 22. 
émmoety, i. II. 
émimoia, XV. 236 
émionpuos, Xvi. 7. 
émrTedeiy, xv. 28. 
emipépey, iii. 5. 
érovopdteabat, ii. 17. 
épyov, TO Epyov, ii. 15; xiil. 35 xiv. 
203 p. 102. 


2: cf. Deissmann, 
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é petyv— 
épets ody, ix. 19; xi. 19. 
vi épovpey, iii, 5. 
zi ov épodpev, iv. 13 vi. I3 vii. 
73 Nill. 313) ix.T4, 
ép.Oela, ii. 8. 
éabiev, xiv. 2, 3, 6. 
Erepos, vii. 23. 
ért, iii. 73 v.63 ix. 19. 
evayyediCecOa, x. 153 p. 5f. 
evayyeAov, i, 1; x. 16; xi. 28; p. 18. 
evayyéAtéy pov, ii. 16; Xvi. 25. 
evdpearos, xii. I, 
evdoxeiy, xv. 26 f. 
evdoxia, x. I. 
evAoyeiy, xii, 14. 
evdoyntos, i, 25; ix. 53 p. 236: cf. 
Lft., p. 310. 
evaAoyia, xv. 29; xvi. 18. 
evodotvoda, i. 10 (=Lft.). 
eipioxev, iv. 1 (v. 1.; on the reading 
see also Lft.), 
evxeOat, ix. 3. 
épdmag, vi. 10. 
ép’ @, Vv. 12. 
éxev, i. 285; iv. 2; v. 1, 2 (=Lft.). 
éxOpos, p. 129 f. 


(ee, xii, 11, 

(ijdos, x. 2. 

Give Vile OV (Che Lit) sxe he xd. ors 
xiv. 9. 
ae aes 

(wn, viii. 6; xi. 15. 

(womaeiv, iv. 17. 


ll 20)s) <1. 
i dyvoeire, vi. 3; vii. I. 
}} kal, ii. 15. 
a DA 2 
FLO) 1004}, Vial Og 
H5n, i. 103 xili, 11. 
*HAelas, xi. 2. 
mHEpA, ll. 5. 
HTTHpA, Xi. 12, 


Oavaros, 6, Y. 12, 213 vi 3, 4 
(=Lft.) ; vii. 24. 
Oavarovca, vii. 4. 
Oerdrns, i. 20. 
OéAey, Vil. 15 ; ix. 16. 
6éAnua, 76,1. 10; ii, 18; xii. 2, 
Oepédtov, XV. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 
Geds narnp, i. 73 p. 18. 
Geoatvyns, i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 
Onpa; xi. 9. 
Ortfus, il. 9 3 V. 33 Vili. 35 5 xii. 12. 
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Gupés, ii. 8. 
Ovoia, xii. I. 


Sos, viii. 323 x. 3: see however 
Deissmann, p. 120 f. 

fepocvaciy, ii. 22. 

icpoupyeiv, xv. 16. 

‘IepovoaAnp, Xv. IQ. 

"Inoods Xpioros, i. 13 pp. 3 f., 83 f., 
160 f. 

tkavds, xv. 23 (v. 1). 

idkaornpiov, iil. 25; pp. 92, 130: 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p.121 ff. 

*TAAvpitdy, Xv. 19. 

iva, v. 203 Xi. II. 

ids, ili. 13. 

*Iovdaios, ii. 17, 293 p. 229. 

*Iopana, ix. 6. 

"Iopandirns, ix. 43 p. 64. 

ioravat, ili. 313 xiv. 4. 


xa0nnovra, Ta, i. 28. 

Kabioravat, v. 19. 

Kao, vili. 26, 

Kadopay, i, 20. 

Kaipos, iii, 26; xii. 11 (v. 1.)3 xiii. 11. 
kaTd, Kaipov, Kata Tov Katpdv, V. 

63) 1x,29. 

kala, i. 29. 

kakonOeta, i. 29. 

kadelv, iv. 17 5 vill. 30; ix. 7. 

Kad@s, xi. 20. 

kapdia, i, 21. 

Kkaptopopety, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 

KaTG, ij. 53 vill. 275 Xi. 281) KV. 5< 
nal efs, xii. 5. 
kar’ oikov, xvi. 5. 

karayey, x. 6. 

KaTaoXvvEV, V. 5 3 ix. 33. 

KaTakavyaa0at, xi. 18. 

KaTaKptpa, viii. 1. 

Kataxpivewy, viii. 3. 

KkaTaddos, i. 30. 

katadhapBavev, ix. 30. 

KaTadAayh, V. II; xi, 15. 

KkaTadddooey, Vv. 10. 

KaTaAveEv, XiV. 20. 

KaTavoety, iv. 19. 

Karavvéts, xi. 8. 

Karapyely, iii. 3, 31; vi. 63 vii. 2, 6. 

KaraptiCey, ix, 22. 

Karappoveiy, ii. 4. 

karévavTt, iv. 17. 

katepyacecOat, li, g; vii. 15. 

karéxe, KaTéxecOat, i, 18 (otherwise 

Lft.) ; vii. 6. ; 
Katnyopety, ii. 15. 
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Karnxely, ii. 18, 
Kkavxao0a, v. 3, II. 
KavxGoat, ii, 17. 
Kavxnua, iv. 2. 
KavXNOLS, V. 3; XV. 17. 
Keyxpeai, xvi. I. 
KNpuyya, Xvi. 25. 
unptooew, X. 14, 15. 
Kivbvvos, viii. 35. 
xAdbos, xi. 16. 
KAnpovépos, iv. 13, 143 viii. 17. 
KAjots, xi. 29. 
KAntés, i. 1, 6,175 viii. 28; p. 18. 
KAnTh ayia, p. 12f, 
#Alpa, XV. 23. 
Kola, xvi. 18, 
nowdés, xiv. 14. 
Kowovety, xii. 135 XV. 27. 
Kowwvia, Xv. 20, 
woirn, xiii, 13. 
Koitny éxewv, ix. 10, 
nxomay, xvi. 6. 
néapos, 6, iii. 63 vy. 12. 
xpivew, KpiveoOar, iii. 4; xiv. 5, 13. 
Kriows, i, 203 Vill. 19, 21, 39. 
KUKA®, XV. 19. 
Kupevely, Vi. 9. 
ujoross) 1-4, 07,4) X- 012, 13/5 Xi. 115 
Xivac > Xv. 05 p. 18: 
K@pos, xiv. 14. 


Aadely, iii. 19. 
Aads, xi. I. 
Aatpeia, ix. 4; xii. I. 
Aatpevety, i. 9. 
Adyava, xix. 2. 
Aéyew, iii. 19. 
GAA A€yo, x. 18, 19. 
Aéyw ovv, xi, I, II. 
Actupa, xi. 5. 
Aerroupyeiv, Pp, 20: 
p. 137 f. 
Aectoupyds, xiii. 6; xv. 16. 
Adyia 74, iii. 2. 
AoyifecOa, viii. 18; xiv. 14. 
AoyilecGar eis, ii. 26; iv. 3. 
Aoyikds, xii. I. 
Aoyopos, li. 15. 
Adyos, iii. 4; ix. 6. 
Avretabat, Xiv. 15. 
Avmn, ix. 2. 


cf. Deissmann, 


paxdptos, iv. 7, 83 xiv. 22. 
pakapicpds, iv. 6. 
parpoOupia, ii. 4. 

Mapia (Mapiap), xvi. 6 (v. 1.). 
paptupely, iii, 21; x. 2. 
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paraérns, viii. 20, 
paraovabat, i. 21. 
paxatpa, viii. 35. 
pelo, ix. 12. 
pédAAaY, Vili. 18, 
péAdov, 6, V. 14. 
peév, x. I. 
pev ody, xi. 133 p. 324. 
pevoorye, ix, 20; x, 18. 
peévey, ix. II, 
peoros, i. 293 XV. 14, 
peradiSdvat, xii. 8. 
peTapoppovaba., xii. 2. 
peragd adAnray, ii. 15. 
RMS VA Cello 5s) LV, TOs i ke WATS 
x. 19. 
p} yévorro, iii. 4; ix. 14; xi. 1, 
II. 
phn, ix, 11. 
veia, xii, 13 (v. 1), 
pévos, xvi. 26. 
péppwots, ii. 20, 
puornp.ov, xi, 25; Xvi. 25. 


vepés, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. 10; xi. 15. 
ex vexpav, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
vintos, ii, 20. 
way, iii, 4; xii. 21. 
vopmobecia, ix. 4. 
véqos, metaphorical use of, iii. 27 5 vil. 
Al, OV Wath PIP bh Sh 
vdpmos (sine artic.), ll. 12,13, 14, 25 5 
ieee (Chea dits) atv. EO sk Vain l > 5 
Wilepl guixe) Es) Xo 4. 
vopos, 6, ii. 13,143 iii. 19 ; vil. 2, 
12. 
vous, i. 283 vii. 23; xii, 2. 
vovi, iii, 21. 


ddnyés, ii. 19. 

oldapey, ii. 2; vili. 22, 28, 

oixodopn, xiv. 19. 

oixreiperv, ix. 15. 

oikrippos, xii. I. 

oios, ix. 6. 

éxvnpés, xii. IT. 

dos, viii. 36. 

Spodupaddv, xv. 6. 

dpolwpa, vi. 5; Vili. 3. 

dpmoroyely, ix. 9. 

évediapos, XV. 3. 

dvopa, i. 53 p. 18. 

dvopacew, Xv. 20. 

émAor, Vi. 13. 

Smws ay, iii. 4. 

dpyn, % opyn, i. 185 ii. 5, 8; ili. 55 
xii. 19 ; xiii. 4. 
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dpicev, i. 4. 
és ye, Vili. 32. 
Goris, i. '25, 323 ii. 153 vie 25 ix. 4. 
OTE Villw2h,0275, 2017 1xs12e 
ov pn, iv. 8. 
ou Hévov 5é, viii. 23; ix. 10. 
od mavrws, iii. 9. 
ut Ie 20 $ltle 128) (Von le) ig eX qisncctl. 
bee be: 2aae 
Spetrew, MMOS XVel Ls 
épuviov, vi. 23: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 


maenua, vil. 5. 
madevTns, ii. 20. 
mahaos avOpwmos, vi. 6. 
TavTws, iii. 9. 
mapa, i. 25. 
map’ éavrois, xii. 16. 
mapaBaots, iv. 15. 
mapadiddvat, i. 24; IV. 253 vi. 17. 
mapa(nrovy, x. 19; xi. 11. 
mapakeioOat, vii. 18, 21. 
Tapakon, V. 19. 
mapantwpa, v.15; xi. 11 (cf. Lft. on 
Vv. 20). 
TapaKANTls, XV. 5. 
TapecoépxecOat, V. 20. 
MAPEots, ili. 25. 
mapioravar, mapioTavey, Vi, 133 xii. I. 
mapovaia, Pp. 379f. 
mas, 1Xh5)S) KANO GeXT 20, de 
marhp, 6, i.7; vi. 4; viii. 15; cf. xv. 6. 
naTnp (= palriaron )y4 Deal 10; xi. 28 ; 
xy. 8. 
mémo.0a, ii. 19. 
mepi duaprias, viii. 3. 
TepiTarely, Xili. 13. 
Tepiooeia, V. 176 
mepioods, ill. I. 
mEpiToun, li. 29; xv. 8. 
amm7ados, iv. 21. 
mupia, iii. 14. 
mOoTNS, Xi. 17. 
mintew, xi. 11, 225 xiv. 4. 
TloTEVELY, TMLOTEVEDOaL, ill. 2; X. 103 
xiv. 2. 
miotis, iii, 225 pp. 31 ff. 
WiOTIS, , 1,8, 17-3 il, 3. 253 Iv. 
QOS 5 Ve BigXe So Mey see Ons 
XiVaplis 
miatis “Incovd Xpiorod, iii. 22. 
eis mioTtv, i. 17. 
ex miotews, i, 173 ili, 26, 30 (cf. 
Lt.) ; 1X./30,/32)3) x65 Xiva23. 
mAdopa, ix. 20. 
mA€covaceyv, V. 20. 
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maAeovetia, i. 29. 
TANpovy, Xv. 19. 
mAnpopopeiv, mAnpopopetabat, iy. 21; 
xiv. 5; xv. 13 (v.1.). 
mAnpwpa, Xi. 12, 255 XV. 29. 
mAourTeiv, X. 12. 
mAodTOS, ix. 23; xi. 12. 
mvevpa, vill. 9, 10, 11; xii. II ; xv. 30. 
Tvedyua “Ayov, v. 53 ix. 1; xiv. 
7 XV Sop LOs LO. 
mvevua cod, vili. 9, 14. 
mvedua Xpiorov, Viil. 9. 
mvedpa ayiwovvns, i. 4. 
mvedpa Sovdelas, viii. 15. 
Tvedpa Karavigews, xi. 8. 
mvedpua viodecias, viii. 15. 
év mvevpati, €v TW TVEVPATL, 1. Q 5 
Lis, 20.5 ev lide Osu 1Xer de 
Kara mvedpa, i. 43 Vili. 4, 5. 
mveupatikds, i, 113 V. 143 vil. 143 
>a Lye 
Tovey, i. 32. 
ToAAOl, ol, Vv. 15. 
TOAAG, TA, XV. 220 
movnpia, i. 29. 
mopveia, i. 29 (v. 1.). 
TpoywwoKely, Vili. 29; Xi. 2 
Tpoypapev, XV. 4. 
mpod.Sdvat, xi. 35. 
mpoeipnkévat, ix. 29. 
mpoetrayyeAA€oOat, i. 2. 
MpoeToupacev, ix. 23. 
mpo€execOat, iii. 9. 
mponyetoban, xii. 10. 
mpobeats, viii. 28; ix. I15 
mpddvpos, i, 15. 
mpotorasbat, xii, 8. 
mpoonrey, xiii, 12. 
mpovoetobat, xii. 17. 
mpoopiey, viii. 29. 
TpoTaTwp, iv. I. 
TpOTeuTeLV, XV. 24, 
mpos, iii, 26; viii. 18. 
Tpocaywyn, V. 2. 
mpookaprepeiy, xl. 12; 
mpookouua, ix, 32; xiv. 13 (v.1.). 
mpoorapBaveobat, xiv. I. 
mpdodnwis, Xi. 15. 
TpooTamis, XVi. 2. 
mpoopopa, xv. 16. 
mpoownoanvia, liseli 
mpotidecOa, iii. 25 (otherwise Lft. ad 
loc., cf. p. 318). 
mpopnreia, xii. 6. 
Tpopyrinos, xvi. 26. 
mparov, i. 16 (v. 1.). 
mMp@TOS, X. 19. 


3 Pp- 250. 
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mporr droxos, viii. 29. 
matey, xi. IL. 
mTTWXOS, XV. 26, 
mwpovv, xi. 7. 
mapwors, Xi. 25. 


pjua, x. 8, 17. 

pia, xi. 16 ff. ; xv. 12. 
pudpevos, 6, xi. 26. 
‘Pawn, i. 76 


oapnutds, xV.127. 
adpxwvos, vii. 14. 


odpé, ili, 20; vi. 19 ; ix. 8; xiii. 14; 


p. 181. 
év capi, év ty oapkt, Vii. 5; viii. 
3,9» 


kard odpna, i, 3; iv. 13. viii. 4, 
53 ix. 3, 53 p. 233 ff. 
Sa7avds, xvi. 20; p. 145. 
oeBdleoba, i. 25. 
onpetov, iv. II ; xv. 19. 
oxdvbadorv, xi. 9; xiv. 13. 
OKEVOS, 1X. 21, 22. 
onAnpovey, ix. 18. 
okonely, Xvi. 17. 
Sravia, xv. 24, 28. 
onéppa, ix. 7. 
omovodn, xii. 8, II. 
oTevoxwpia, ii. 9. 
OTHKELY, XiV. 4. 
ornpifev, i. 11; xvi. 25. 
orotxeiv, iv. 12 (on Tos ora X. see 
Lit.). 
ovyyevns, ix. 3; xvi. 7, 10, 21. 
ovyKAciev, xi. 32. 
ovryeAnpovd pos, viii. 17. 
ovyKowoves, Me 7 
ouppaprupely, ii. 15; viii. 16; ix. 1, 
avppoppos, viii. 29. 
Oupnapakadciobat, i. 126 
ovpnacxety, viii. 17. 
ovppuros, Vi. 5. 
ouvayeviCerbat, XV. 30. 
ouvatypddrAwTos, XVi. 7. 
ovvavanavecOat, XV. 32. 
ouvayTiAapBaveo@at, viii. 26. 
ovvarayeoOat, xii. 16. 
ouvetdnots, ii. 15 ; ix. I. 
ovvepyety, Vill. 28. 
ovvevookely, i. 32. 
ovvOanreoOat, Vi. 4. 
ovvotavat, ili. 5; xvi. I. 
ovvioy, ili. II. 
ovuvTedeiv, ix. 28. 
ouvrTépvetv, ix. 28. 
ouyTpiBew, xvi. 20. 
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| ovyrpippa, iil. 16. 
ovvwodivey, Viil. 22. 
ovaraupodobat, vi. 6. 
ovoxnpaticecbat, xii. 2. 
opayn, viii. 36. 
oppayicey, xv. 28. 
opparyis, iv. II. 
odlev, obCecOa, Vv. 93 vill, 243 xb 

26; ch Lift: p. 288: 

o@pa, vi. 6; vil. 4, 24; xii. I. 
Swoimarpos, xvi. 21. 
owtnpia, i. 16; xX. 13; xi. II. 


ramewvés, xii. 16. 
Te yap, Vii. 7. 
TEKVOY, Vili. 14, 173 ix. 8 (cf. Deiss- 
mann, p. 164). 
Tédos (= end), x. 4; (=toll), xiii. 7. 
tl épodpey, iii. 5. 
vi otv; ili. g; vi. 15; Xi. 7. 
zi obv épodpev ; iv. 1; vi. 1; Vii. 
TUNA. Sith ike 49304 
GAAG Ti A€yer; x. 85 Xi. 4. 
Tin, xii, 10. 
Twés, iii. 33 xi. 17. 
70 Kar’ épé, i. 15. 
TOAMGY, V. 7. 
ToA mnpoTEpov, XV. 15: 
TOmos, xil. 193 XV. 23. 
Tod with infin., vi. 6; vii. 3. 
Tpdare(a, xi. 9. 
Tpaxnros, xvi. 4. 
TUTOS, V. 14; vi. 17. 


bBpror7s, i. 30. 
viodecia, viii. 15. 
vids (of Christ; cf. Deissmann, p.166 f.), 
i. 43 Vili. 29; (of man), viii. 14. 
bpérepos, xt 3 Is ; 
bmakon, i. 53 V- 19; xvi. 19. 
imaxovev, x. 16 
Bnav dpos, vii. 2. 
indpxev, iv. 19. 
dmepevtvyxave, viii. 26. 
dmepexery, xiii. 1. 
irepnpavos, i. 30. 
imepuikGy, Vill. 37. 
imepmepicoevey, V. 20. 
bmepppovety, xii. 3. 
76, ili. 9. 
i16d:k0s, iii. 19. 
brdéAerppa, ix. 27. 
bropévey, xii. 12. 
Umopovn, V: 3. 
imotaccev, UmotdccecGar, Vili. 20; x. 





Bye Sohhe oie 
borepetoOar, ili. 23. 


i) 
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bynros, xii. 16. 
dyopa, viii. 39. 


paivecOat, vii. 13. 
pavepodabat, iii. 21; xvi. 26. 
pavros, ix. II. 

peldec@ar, viii. 32, 

pOdvey, ix. 31. 

pirabeApia, xii. Lo. 

pireiv, p. 374 f. 

pidnua, xvi. 16. 

prro€gevia, xii, 13. 
piddaropyos, xii. 10. 
piroTipetaba, xv. 20. 

popos, xiii. 6. 

pparrety, iii. 19. 

ppovetv, viii. 5; xii. 16; xiv. 6; xv. 5. 
ppovnpa, viii. 6. 

ppovipos, xi. 25; xii. 16. 
puddgoey, ii. 26. 

pupapa, ix. 21; xi. 16. 
puois, ii. 14. 


Xapa, xiv. 17; xv. 13. 
XGpIS; 1. Gr Ve 2, Usys, Xin 5,105" Kl 5) 





XV. 153 XVi. 20; p. 18. 
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xapis nal cipjyn, i. 7. 
xapiopa, i, 11; vi. 23} xii. O3 —p. 
358 ff. 
xpela, xii. 13. 
Xpnparicer, vii. 3. 
Xpnuatiopds, xi. 4. 
xpnotoroyia, xvi. 18. 
Xpnororns, ii. 43 ili. 125 xi. 22. 
Xpiards "Inoods, viii. 34 (v. 1.), 39 ; pp- 
3f., t60f. 
éy XpioT@ “Inood, iii. 24; vi. 11. 
éy XpioT@, ix. 1; Xvi. 7. 


evdopuat, ix. I. 
Wevoos, i. 25. 
Pedoua, iii. 7. 
Wevorns, iii. 4. 
puxn, li. 9; xiii. 1. 


wv, 6, ix. 53 p. 235. 
ws, ix. 32. 
ws dy, XV. 24, 
woavTws, viii. 26. 
éore (with indic.), vii. 4 ; (with infin.), 
vii. 6. 
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